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Art. I.—London Gas. 


(1.) The General Gas Act for London, 1860. 

(2.) The City of London Gas Act, 1868. 

(3.) Reports of the Gas Referees (Parliamentary Papers). 
1868-72. 


No public grievance in London has ever excited such universal 
grumbling and such formidable complaints as the Gas Ques- 
tion. The gas which illuminates our streets and our dwellings 
has been second only to the weather in furnishing matter for 
conversation and complaint. Its great usefulness has been 
too much forgotten, while its defects have been grievously 
felt. It either does not give its proper amount of light, or it 
vitiates the atmosphere of our rooms, or blackens the ceil- 
ings, tarnishes our silver plate, or damages the textile goods 
in the warehouses, or it does each and all these evil things 
together. And then, the Gas Companies are so exorbitant 
and overbearing! These are the complaints which one hears 
at the present day, and in recent times they were much 
greater and better founded than they are now, besides being 
excited by many other hardships to the public, both as in- 
dividuals and corporately, which happily have become things 
of the past. 

Owing to this state of matters, the gas question in London 
(indeed also throughout the kingdom) has been the subject- 
matter for more bills and parliamentary committees than any 
other question of the kind. No trade or industry has yielded 
such golden harvests to lawyers. Again and again during the 
last eighteen years the municipal authorities of the metropolis 
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have endeavoured to grapple with the grievance; while the 


Gas Companies, with their vast wealth, have on every occa- 
sion resisted vigorously, and by adroit management they for 
long foiled every attempt to place their monopoly under ade- 
quate restrictions. They have yielded nothing save under 
compulsion, and have strained their monopoly in a manner 
elsewhere unknown. During the first stage of the conflict, 
ending with the passing of the City of London Gas Act in 
1868, upwards of £100,000 had been spent in parliamentary 
conflicts ; and since then hardly a year has passed without a 
renewal of the conflict in one form or other. It is evident, 
however, that the long parliamentary struggle between the 
municipal bodies and the Gas Companies is now near its 
close; and although several of these Companies (viz., three of 
those on the south side of the Thames) have still to be brought 
under restrictions, not only the principle of the regulative 
system, but even the precise details of it, are now so fully settled 
by Parliament, that there cannot be any doubt as to the issue. 
Indeed, the Companies, as the result of their long monopoly, 
are now so well off that they may regard with indifference any 
restrictions that Parliament is likely to impose upon them. 
Unluckily for them, in the very hour of their triumph they 
are called upon to encounter, in the Electric Light, a new 
antagonist against which their monopoly is powerless, and 
the advent of which has been most enthusiastically welcomed 
by the public. 

In this article we shall not concern ourselves with the 
beginnings of gas-manufacture, or even with the early history 
of the London Gas Companies. We deal with the present 
state of matters—the new régime which is being, and to a 
large extent has already been, imposed upon the metropolitan 
gas-supply. For this purpose we need not go further back 
than 1860, when a general Gas Act was passed for London, 
and when the rule of chaos first began to give way before a 
more orderly state of things. 

Nothing could be worse than the state of matters at that 
time. It is true there was then a system of free competition 
in the gas-supply—a most valuable advantage, far too care- 
lessly parted with ; but this system carried with it inconve- 
niences to the public of a troublesome kind. The Companies, 
when invading each others’ territory, broke up the roads for 
the laying and repair of their pipes; and so keen and violent 
was the strife, that there was once a serious combat at the 
East End of London between rival parties of workmen for the 
possession of a certain bridge—a Gas Thermopyle—where the 
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old Company turned out its men to prevent a new Company from 
invading its territories by carrying its pipes across the bridge. 

It was especially in the City where this competition 
was carried out most keenly and completely—three Com- 
panies being there in rivalry, and every street being laid 
with three sets of gas-pipes, so that the tearing up of some 
part or other of the roadways and pavement was almost 
incessant. This was one of the evils which led to the Act of 
1860, although, as the public ere long found, it was trifling as 
compared with the evils into which they heedlessly rushed. 
There was also another, which was really no evil at all to the 
public, but which presented one of those anomalies of which 
the public is always so impatient. The price of gas varied in 
every district of London—nay, in the same street-—according 
as competition was strong or weak. The quality of the gas 
also varied, or rather it was believed to do so, for at that 
time there was no testing of the gas upon which reliance could 
be placed, whether for illuminating power or for purity. Ii is 
true that Dr. Letheby now and then, at long intervals, made 
a few testings of the gas supplied within the City; but these 
were quite inadequate for a proper ascertainment of the matter, 
and beyond the limits of the City there was no testing of the 
gas at all. 

The grand change made by the London Gas Act of 1860 
was the ‘districting’ of the Companies. A special area was 
assigned to the operations of each Company, within which no 
other Company was allowed to lay its pipes—except within the 
City, where the Corporation shrewdly preferred to continue to be 
supplied by three rival Companies. ‘This Act also fixed a uni- 
form illuminating power for the gas supplied to all parts of the 
metropolis; viz., the gas, when burning at the rate of five feet 
an hour, was required to give a light equal to that of fourteen 
sperm candles, six to the pound, instead of a light of twelve 
candles as previously required; and the price was not to 
exceed 5s. 6d. per 1,000 feet, nor were the dividends of the 
Companies to exceed ten per cent. Finally, penalties were 
for the first time imposed upon gas of inordinate foulness. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen was absolutely prohibited in the gas 
supplied to the public; the ammonia in the gas was not to be 
in such quantity as to discolour a test-slip of turmeric paper ; 
and the sulphur in other forms than sulphuretted hydrogen 
was not to exceed twenty grains in each hundred feet of gas. 

This Act, however well intended, in its practical operation 
turned out entirely, and to a most detrimental extent, in 
favour of the Gas Companies. Its fatal defect was that it 
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abolished the healthy system of competition without taking 
any effective measures for regulating the monopoly which it 
conferred upon the Companies. Each Company became 
supreme in its own district, and most of them immediately 
raised their charges upon the public to the full amount allowed 
by the Act. In this way they rapidly became highly pro- 
sperous, paying to their shareholders the maximum dividend 
of ten per cent. Nay, more; the wording of the Act was so 
defective upon this point, that the Companies were enabled 
to pay much more than ten per cent., doing so in the form of 
back-dividends. That is to say, they not only paid ten per 
cent. upon each current year, but they held themselves 
entitled to pay large sums beyond this amount in order to 
make up the dividends of all past years to the same amount. 
Competition had ceased; the Companies unchecked could 
charge any price for their gas up to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 feet ; 
and, but for subsequent legislation, every one of the Com- 
panies would ultimately have paid to its shareholders ten per 
cent. for every year since its establishment—that is, in the 
case of some of the Companies, from the beginning of gas 
manufacture ! 

As regards the quality of the gas, the Act of 1860 proved 
wholly inoperative. The Act established no machinery or 
arrangements for testing the gas, whether for purity or for 
illuminating power, and consequently no efficient means were 
provided either for ascertaining infractions of the Act in this 
respect, or for enforcing the penalties for such infractions. 
Dr. Letheby, as medical officer for the City, used to make 
occasional testings of the gas in his office, but that was all. 
In one case only was an attempt made by the Corporation of 
London to exact payment of a penalty—which was strenu- 
ously resisted by the offending Company —and the attempt 
failed, owing to an informality in the proceedings. 

A monopoly of this kind soon became intolerable. The 
public saw the Companies, most of which had previously been 
poor concerns, paying far more than ten per cent., and keeping 
up the price of gas for the purpose of making these extra 
payments, while no check was maintained even upon the 
quality of the gas supplied. The Corporation of London at 
length took up the matter, and a prolonged and most costly 
parliamentary contest ensued. For the Gas Companies, or 
nearly all of them, such a contest had but small terrors, for 
they could defray the costs without deducting a shilling from 
their maximum dividends of ten per cent. It was rather a 
pleasurable and not unprofitable excitement to the directors 
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and officials—the directors not hesitating to vote extra pay- 
ments to themselves and sometimes to their chief officials. 
The Chartered Company, even although it could not then pay 
its maximum dividend, in 1867 voted a ‘testimonial’ of 
£1,500 to the directors, in addition to their ordinary salary 
of £2,500, as a reward for their labours in these parlia- 
mentary campaigns. These and several subsequent years 
were golden times for parliamentary solicitors and barristers, 
and likewise for the tribe of ‘ professional witnesses ’—a class 
which has largely multiplied of late years, and which consists 
chiefly of chemists and engineers, who, while giving evidence 
upon oath, regard themselves as barristers for the parties who 
retain them ; in other words, for whichever party in a suit 
comes to them first, or is the more likely to pay them the 
largest fees. 

The London gas question was fought over before committees 
of the House of Commons for two successive years (1866-67) 
without any settlement being arrived at—the Companies obsti- 
nately resisting the attempt to place their monopoly under 
restrictions. At the close of the second year’s fight, Lord 
(then Mr.) Cardwell’s Committee, when reporting their failure, 
recommended that, if the Companies continued to oppose a 
reasonable settlement, the municipal authorities ought to 
erect gas-works of their own. The chief part of the Com- 
mittee’s report was as follows :— 


Unless the Companies are prepared during the recess to assent to a 
satisfactory arrangement for the consumer, your Committee think that 
every facility should be afforded to the local authorities of the metropolis, 
in the session of 1868, for the introduction of an independent supply of 
gas. The proper remedy will be for Parliament to concede to the City of 
London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, or other local authorities of 
the respective districts, the power of supplying their districts with gas in 
the same manner as the Corporation of Manchester supplies that city and 
neighbourhood. 


At that time the erection of gas-works by the municipality 
appeared to be a wise and highly profitable proceeding, nor, 
for reasons to be stated, would it have interfered with the fair 
rights of the Companies. But at that time the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which now-a-days is not deterred by any 
magnitude of enterprise, was still in its infancy, and neither 
it nor the Corporation had any proper understanding of the 
case put before them. The position of the gas question at 
that time was this :—The public requirement for gas was in- 
creasing eight or ten per cent. each year, and Parliament had 
expressed its resolve to allow no more new gas-works to be 
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erected within the urban limits of the metropolis, while about 
one-half of the existing gas-works were already cramped for 
space, and no possible extension of the other works could 
supply the rapidly-increasing demand of the public for gas. 
Accordingly, had the municipal bodies, adopting the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Cardwell’s Committee, erected two or three 
new gas-works in the waste places on the outskirts of London, 
where the works could be progressively extended in magni- 
tude, they would have acquired for these works the supply of 
the whole additional and rapidly-increasing quantity of gas 


required by the metropolis. In the course of a dozen or . 


fifteen years these municipal gas-works would have supplied 
one-half of the wants of London, and would have equalled in 
magnitude all the works at that time belonging to the Com- 
panies. As one mode of proceeding, the municipal bodies 
could have sold this gas in bulk to the Companies, stipulating 
that it should be retailed at a corresponding price to the 
public—the distributing process being thus left to the Com- 
panies, and no new sets of pipes or extra disturbance to the 
streets being necessary. But the gas question was still a 
terra incognita to the municipal authorities, and—fortunately, 
as it now happens—this great and apparently most promising 
opportunity was lost, never to return. 

In 1867 the Government had taken up the question ; a bill 
was brought before Parliament by the Board of Trade, and 
in 1868 a third year of costly combat ensued. This year, 
however, the united phalanx of opposition which the Com- 
panies had hitherto presented was broken by the secession of 
one of them, and the consequences have proved memorable. 
The Chartered Company was at that time less prosperous than 
its comrades ; it had never been able, despite all the advantages 
conferred by the Act of 1860, to pay its maximum dividend of 
ten per cent. Its works, three in number, were very disadvan- 
tageously placed, and, worst of all, at none of these works 
was there any room for extension. Nor would Parliament 
allow the Company (or any of the Companies) to erect new 
gas-works unless it consented to place its monopoly under 
suitable regulations. Moreover, the main field of the Chartered 
Company’s business was within the City, where it had two other 
Companies to compete with, so that it could not compensate 
its disadvantages by raising its charges upon the public. 
Thus the Company’s dilemma was of the most formidable 
kind. It could not, even in 1868, pay its maximum dividend, 
which was regarded by it as a great hardship; and as it 
could not extend its ‘make’ of gas, the further disaster was 
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imminent that it would become a fossilized Company, vir- 
tually shunted out of the field by its rivals, who could and 
would have proceeded to supply the extra quantity of gas 
yearly required in its own district, or at least within the City. 

Since the passing of the General Act of 1860, which applied 
to all the London Gas Companies, Parliament has steadily 
refused to interfere with the ‘ vested interests’ of those Com- 
panies as defined by that Act, holding that further regulations, 
however much required, could not be imposed upon any of 
these Companies without their consent. Parliament, in fact, 
acknowledged the mistakes which it had made in 1860, but 
felt bound to leave them unremedied. Thus the only oppor- 
tunity for imposing further and adequate regulations has been 
when any Gas Company came to Parliament with a bill of its 
own for fresh powers, as for leave to increase its capital—a 
course which has already brought three-fourths of the gas- 
supply of the metropolis under regulation, and which in a few 
years more will bring the remaining Companies likewise 
under the new régime. 

In 1868 the Chartered Company alone was under the 
necessity of applying to Parliament for leave to raise new 
capital and to erect new works. Accordingly it struck its 
flag, and left its comrades to prolong the battle for them- 
selves. This act of secession was met with an outcry of 
betrayal by the other Companies, but it has proved the salva- 
tion of the Chartered Company. With their hands thus forced, 
the two other Companies which supplied the City, and which 
directly competed with the Chartered, likewise struck their 
flag. The majority of the Companies, however, stood out. 
Led by, or at all events including, the great Imperial Com- 
pany, by far the largest and most powerful in London, the 
other Companies refused to accept the terms of the Board of 
Trade bill. And thus, as the result of the three years’ con- 
test, the Act of 1868, instead of being a general Act for 
London, had to be restricted to the three assenting Com- 
panies, which were those which supplied the City. Now that 
this Act has been for more than nine years in operation, and 
its working fully ascertained, it is surprising that it should 
ever have encountered such opposition—an opposition, be it 
said in advance, not confined to 1866-67-68, but renewed 
with more or less vigour whenever a new Company (coming 
to Parliament with a bill to raise more capital) has been 
brought under its provisions. 

The Act of 1868, together with their own bill, which they 
obtained by assenting to the provisions of that Act, at once 
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enabled the Chartered Company to enter upon a new and 
most successful career. With the million sterling of new 
capital it was allowed to raise, the Company was enabled to 
overcome its first and most pressing difficulty, by erecting 
large new works. The advantage of this to the Company was 
twofold. In the first place, the Company was enabled to 
meet the yearly increasing requirements of its customers for 
more gas, thereby avoiding becoming fossilized, and compelled 
to see its competitors getting all the now supply into their 
own hands. Secondly, as these new gas-works were well 
placed, and admitted of any amount of extensior, the Com- 
pany, in a few years, was enabled to close its old works, at 
which the manufacture of gas had to be carried on under dis- 
advantageous circumstances. 

These advantages, however great, were but a smail part of 
those now placed within reach of the Chartered Company ; 
and by a bold and astute employment of its new powers, the 
Company has risen from the least prosperous of the London 
Companies to by far the largest of all, and almost as financially 
prosperous as any of them. By the legislation of 1868 the 
Company obtained power to amalgamate with any of its 
rivals, and simply in the form of a private arrangement, super- 
vised by the Board of Trade, in order to prevent any detri- 
ment to public interests. In this way the Company could 
form amalgamations by means of private negotiations, with- 
out the expense of going to Parliament, and without encoun- 
tering the formidable opposition from its neighbours which 
attends such parliamentary applications. The Company im- 
mediately put its new powers in operation—commencing a 
diplomatic campaign among the Companies which has yielded 
far more profitable results to the Chartered Company than it 
could have attained by its best efforts in its ordinary business 
of gas-manufacture. Hardly had the Act of 1868 come into oper- 
ation, than it was announced that the Chartered Company was 
negotiating an amalgamation with the City of London Gas 
Company, one of its two competitors in the supply of the City. 
Considering the financial and other conditions of the three 
Companies which supplied the City, it would have appeared 
more natural that either of the two others was more likely to 
swallow up the Chartered Company than to be swallowed up by 
it. Both of them were, and for years had been, more profitably 
conducted Companies than the Chartered ; but, by adroit ma- 
nagement, the Chartered succeeded in amalgamating with 
and swallowing up the City of London Company, which then 
had its works in Blackfriars, giving the latter and more 
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prosperous Company’s shareholders a preference-claim for 
their ten per cent. dividends (the maximum dividend then 
allowed by Parliament) upon the revenue of the amalgamated 
Companies. 

Thus one of its rivals and direct competitors was removed 
from the field. But the other one, the Great Central Com- 
pany, remained, and its competition was the most formidable 
of all. The Great Central Company was originally established 
about 1845, under the auspices of some influential City men, 
as a check upon the high prices then charged by the Chartered 
and City of London Gas Companies; and under the skilful 
management of Mr. Croll, the new Company fulfilled this 
purpose admirably, making gas cheaper than was done by 
any of the London Companies. It had kept down the price 
of gas in the City, while not only paying its shareholders the 
maximum dividend of ten per cent., but while applying a 
surplus above the ten per cent. to the making-up of its back- 
dividends to the same amount. When this application of its 
surplus was stopped by the Act of 1868, a reduction in its 
price of gas became inevitable. In fact, the Central Company 
manufactured its gas so cheaply, and its profits were so large, 
that it was reported that, in the year when it was swallowed 
up by the Chartered Company, its profits amounted to sixteen 
per cent.—nearly one-half of which, of course, but for the 
amalgamation, must have been devoted to a reduction of its 
price of gas. 

This position of affairs threatened to give checkmate to the 
Chartered Company, which, even after swallowing up the 
prosperous City of London Company, and getting a nest-egg 
in cash in the shape of that Company’s reserve fund, was 
still unable to pay its maximum dividend, while charging the 
highest price which the competition of its rivals in the City 
allowed it to do, viz., 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet of gas. How then 
was the Company to fare if its competitor, the Great Central, 
were to reduce its price of gas to 3s.? As already said, the 
City constituted nearly the whole of the Chartered Company’s 
field of business, and if the price of gas were to be greatly 
reduced in the City, the prospects of the Company, despite its 
new powers, would have become even worse than before. In 
every part of the Cityits pipes and those of the Great Central 
Company ran side by side; there was the most effective com- 
petition at every point; and it was obvious that, when this 
impending and inevitable reduction took place in the price 
charged by the Great Central Company, the Chartered Com- 
pany would be compelled to reduce its price to a similar 
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point, which for it would have been, if not absolutely unre- 
munerative, at least such as would have occasioned a most 
serious reduction in its dividend. 

Happily for the Chartered Company, the chapter of acci- 
dents opportunely came to its aid, and rescued it from this 
dilemma in an unexpected and very memorable way. The 
great fraud committed by Hicks, the secretary of the Great 
Central Company, took place, or rather came to light. He 
had embezzled £70,000; and as, under the Act of 1868, the 
Company could not divide any sum beyond the revenue of 
the current year, and as Hicks’s defalcation had at once to 
be ‘ written off’ their balance-sheet, the Company had to face 
a total, although temporary, loss of dividend. The share- 
holders were horror-struck at such a prospect. It is true that 
in a year or two the Company would have become even more 
wealthy than before, and by reduction in the price of its 
gas would have gained ground upon its competitor, the Char- 
tered Company. But the total loss of the year’s dividend was 
a dismal prospect. The Chartered Company at once saw its 
opportunity. It offered to pay the lacking dividends on con- 
dition that the Great Central would amalgamate with it, 
guaranteeing the maximum ten per cent. dividend to the 
shareholders of the Great Central by making it a first charge 
upon the revenue of the Chartered Company. And so an 
amalgamation was effected: the Great Central Company 
ceased to exist, and the Chartered Company acquired a com- 
plete monopoly of the gas-supply within the limits of the City. 
- It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of this 
bold and astute stroke. It at once freed the Chartered Company 
from its last and most formidable competitor; it had no 
longer to fear the otherwise inevitable reduction of the price 
of gas within the City; and it acquired a property far more 
valuable than its own, thereafter enabling it to pay for the 
first tinie the niaximum dividend to its own shareholders. 
Upon general grounds, this coup of the Chartered Company 
was at least equally important and memorable. It not merely 
prevented the reduction of the price of gas in the City, but it 
finally made an end of the possibility of any competition on 
the part of the municipal authorities. As already said, by 
the Act of 1860 all the Gas Companies had been districted, 
put in possession of a monopoly within their own districts, 
except the Companies which supplied the City. Parliament, 
with its wonted respect for vested interests, had now become 
averse to the project of the municipal authorities erecting 
. new gas-works to compete with the Companies, but it would 
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have readily sanctioned the acquisition by purchase of the 
property of any Gas Company by the municipality ; so that 
the Corporation was as free to buy up the Great Central 
Company as the Chartered Company was. Had this course 
been promptly taken by the Corporation, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that by this time the entire gas-supply of 
the City would have been in its hands. And this was the 
natural course for it totake. The Great Central Company had 
been established as a ‘ consumers’ company,’ to supply cheap 
gas and compete with the other Companies within the City ; and 
therefore it was a great liche on the part of the Corporation, 
and one which (until now) they have ever since regretted, to 
allow this Company to be bought up by a rival, and thus to 
deliver over the whole supply of the City to the Chartered 
Company, whereby also the otherwise inevitable reduction of 
the price of gas in the City was prevented. However, the 
amalgamation was completed in the winter of 1869, and there- 
after there has been an absolute monopoly of the gas-supply 
in the City, just as had been created in all other parts of the 
metropolis by the Act of 1860. What made this apathy on 
the part of the Corporation more remarkable, was that the 
buying up of the Great Central Company was necessarily a 
most profitable transaction to whoever might be the purchaser. 
As already said, under the Act of 1868, nothing more than 
ten per cent. could be paid in any form to the shareholders 
(the former system of making-up back-dividends having been 
prohibited in 1868), so that the selling price of the Company's 
business could not exceed ten per cent. per annum for a given 
number of years. In fact, in the question of purchase, the 
extra profits of the Great Central Company could not be taken 
into account; and so the Corporation, while buying up the | 
Company as a ten per cent. dividend-paying business, would 
really have acquired a property worth fully one-half more, 
and so steadily increasing, that in a few years more its profits 
would probably have amounted to twenty per cent. per an- 
num on its capital. 

In 1869 two other of the Gas Companies—the Imperial and 
South Metropolitan—having to apply to Parliament for leave 
to raise more capital, in order to enlarge their works and to 
meet the steadily increasing wants of the public for gas, were 
brought under the system of regulation. And to complete 
the tale of these changes, we may state that, since then the 
Chartered Company has swallowed up, by successive amalga- 
mations, the Equitable Company, with its works at Pimlico; 
the Western Company, with its works at Kensal Green; the 
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Independent Company, with its works at Shoreditch ; and, 
greatest triumph of all, the Imperial Company, formerly by 
far the largest in London, with its four gas-works, at Fulham, 
St. Pancras, Haggerston, and Bromley. In this way the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies, which were thirteen in number 
in 1868, have been reduced to six. 

The Commercial Company, which together with the small 
Ratcliff Company supplies the East End of London, was a 
bone of contention between the Imperial and Chartered Com- 
panies, each of which was desirous to annex it by amalgama- 
tion. In 1875 the Commercial Company agreed to amalgamate 
with the Imperial Company, but as neither of these Companies 
had the facilities for such operations enjoyed by the Chartered 
Company, they had to proceed by a bill in Parliament. 
Thereupon they were opposed to the uttermost by the Char- 
tered Company. That Company did not accept the doctrine 
that ‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ;’ 
they wished to have a monopoly of the system of amalgama- 
tion which had proved so eminently profitable to them. They 
claimed that the Commercial Company, if it amalgamated 
with any Company, should amalgamate with them. Their 
chief plea was a curious one, and in its unscrupulousness 
exemplified Lord Eldon’s old saying, that ‘a corporation has 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be d d!’ In 
1868, when the Chartered Company began to erect its large 
works at Beckton (on the Thames, a little below North Wool- 
wich), it had to obtain permission from the Commercial and 
Ratcliff Companies to carry its pipes through their district up 
to the City—of course engaging that no gas should be supplied 
from these pipes anywhere within the districts assigned to 
these Companies by the Act of 1860; and the permission was 
readily granted. But when the bill of the Imperial and 
Commercial Companies came before Parliament in 1875, the 
Chartered Company pleaded before the Committee that as 
their pipes from Beckton passed through the Commercial 
Company’s district, that Company should not be allowed to 
amalgamate with any Company but themselves. Gratitude 
has been defined to be ‘an expectation of favours to come,’ 
and certainly it is only in that sense that corporate bodies 
can lay any claim to possess it. In consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Chartered Company, the amalgamation of the Im- 
perial and Commercial Companies was successfully obstructed. 

In the following year the Commercial Company had again 
to come to Parliament, this time for its own wants. It re- 
quired more capital, to extend its manufacture in proportion 
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to the growing wants of its district; and as the adjoining 
Ratcliff Company was in a similar position, a bill was brought 
in by these two Companies for amalgamation, and for the 
erection of new works (in a good position upon the river Lea) 
which would supply the wants of both districts. At the same 
time the two applicant Companies submitted themselves to 
the system of regulation embodied in the Act of 1868. So 
reasonable a scheme, one might think, would have encountered 
no opposition. But the jealous ambition of the Chartered 
Company furnished new business for the lawyers, and a keen 
parliamentary conflict took place. The Chartered Company 
opposed the proposed amalgamation, and put forward a claim 
to incorporate both of the applicant Companies. In addition 
to its old plea that its pipes from Beckton passed through the 
districts of the Commercial and Ratcliff Companies, the 
manager of the Beckton works was put forward to show that 
his Company could make gas, and supply it in bulk to these 
Companies, at a lower price than was proposed in their bill— 
which was the price fixed by the Act of 1868, viz., 3s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet of gas. Unfortunately for the Chartered Company, 
during the same session and before the same Committee, it 
had maintained, and brought forward its officers and other 
witnesses to demonstrate, that 3s. 9d. was too low a maximum 
price to be fairly imposed upon them. Accordingly this new 
and different version of the facts put forward as against the 
Commercial and Ratcliff Companies was too much for the 
Committee. The sagacious and hard-headed chairman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) came down upon the witness with some sharp 
remarks and searching questions; the result being that the 
opposition of the Chartered Company totally collapsed, and 
the Commercial and Ratcliff Companies became amalgamated. 
Their large new works are now successfully completed, with 
the result of giving a reduction in the price of gas to the East- 
end of London, and an additional protit to themselves. 

The Gas Companies which at present supply the metropolis 
are as follows :—On the north side of the ‘Thames there are 
now only the Chartered and the Commercial Companies; on 
the south side, where no amalgamation has as yet taken place, 
there are the South Metropolitan, the Surrey Consumers’, the 
Phoenix, and the London. The three last-named Companies 
are still under the Act of 1860; all the others are under the 
system of regulation first established by the Act of 1868, but 
which has recently undergone several important modifications. 

We shall now state the leading provisions of London gas 
legislation as (apparently finally) settled in 1876. The chief 
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matter, of course, is the price of gas to the public and the divi- 
dends to be allowed to the Companies. In this matter an im- 
portant change was made in 1876. By the legislation of 1868, 
the price of gas was fixed at 3s. 9d. per 1,000 feet, and the 
maximum dividend to be paid by the Companies was ten per 
cent. ; but Parliament at the same time adopted the principle 
that the Companies should be allowed to pay this maximum 
dividend (which all of them were then paying, except the 
Chartered Company) under all circumstances, provided they 
conducted their business ‘ with due care and diligence ;’ 
and accordingly, in the event of their not being able to pay 
ten per cent. while charging 3s. 9d., the Companies were 
allowed to appeal to a body of commissioners, to be tempo- 
rarily appointed for this purpose, who were empowered to 
grant a higher price to the Companies than 8s. 9d. In 1873-4 
the coal famine occurred, and two out of the three Com- 
panies then under the regulation system (viz., the Chartered 
and the Imperial) applied for power to raise their prices. The 
commissioners were thereupon appointed; the Companies 
adduced witnesses, and the result was that the Chartered 
Company was allowed to raise the price of its gas to 4s. 4d. 
in 1873, and to 5s. in 1874, and the Imperial Company to 
raise its charge to 4s. 8d. during these two years. In 1876, 
Parliament found from experience that this power of revising 
the price of gas was a mistake. No body of temporarily ap- 
pointed commissioners, however able, had sufficient knowledge 
of the conditions and working details of gas-manufacture, as 
conducted by these large Companies, to decide whether or not 
they carried on their operations with due care and diligence ; 
and the result had shown that the two Companies which had 
obtained leave to raise the price of their gas had abused their 
opportunity. They had obtained from the commissioners a 
much higher price than was necessary to pay their maximum 
dividend, and the large extra profits thus obtained were added 
by them to their reserve-funds. In other words, they con- 
verted their difficulties into a means of increasing their wealth 
—the public being the sufferers. Accordingly Parliament, in 
1876, abolished the scheme of revising prices altogether, and 
fixed 8s. 9d. (a very ample allowance) as the maximum price 
of gas in London under all circumstances. 

Parliament at the same time (1876) made a change as re- 
gards the dividends of the Companies. It was seen that, as 
all the Companies were paying the maximum dividend of ten 
per cent., there was uo inducement for them to make im- 
provements or economy, or to reduce their charges to the 
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public. Parliament therefore adopted a sliding-scale of 
dividends, allowing the Companies to pay one-half of their 
profits above ten per cent. to their shareholders, on condition 
of devoting the other half to a reduction of the price of gas. 
On the other hand, if they failed to make ten per cent. with 
the price at 3s. 9d., they must bear a reduction of dividend. 
The sliding-scale system was first proposed in a pamphlet 
on ‘the Gas and Water Supply of London’ in 1867, but it found 
no favour with the Gas Companies, who preferred simply to 
make sure of their ten per cent. dividend. Obviously, however, 
this provision was requisite to prevent the Companies stag- 
nating ; and on this ground it was advocated within the gas- 
world itself, by Mr. G. Anderson, at the meeting of the British 
Association of Gas Managers, in 1874. In 1876 it was vigo- 
rously advocated, in his evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Livesey, the secretary and en- 
gineer of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and with such 
success that the Committee adopted the proposal. As will be 
seen by-and-by, this change has produced very important 
resulis, especially as affecting any future proposal on the part 
of the municipality to buy up the Gas Companies. 

It was natural that the South Metropolitan should be the 
prime movers in obtaining this change in the dividend-paying 
powers of the Companies, for that Company had been for many 
years the most profitably conducted one in the metropolis, 
and would therefore profit most by the new arrangement. It 
was the monopoly given to the Companies by the Act of 1860, 
through the ‘ districting’ clause, that had thereafter enabled 
most of them promptly to pay their maximum dividend of ten 
per cent.; but even before that Act the South Metropolitan 
Company had been paying nine per cent. for several years, 
and for a dozen years before the legislation of 1876 it had 
not only been paying the maximum dividend, but had reduced 
its price of gas much below that charged by any of the other 
Companies, while at the same time charging no ‘ meter-rents,’ 
which weigh so heavily upon the customers of most of the 
other Companies. Although allowed by the Act of 1860 to 
charge 5s. 6d. per 1,000 feet of gas, and meter-rents in addi- 
tion, the South Metropolitan Company’s entire charge for gas 
(while paying ten per cent. to its shareholders) was,—in 1860, 
4s. 2d.; in 1862, 4s. 1d.; in 1864, 3s. 8d. ; in 1865, 3s. 4d. ; 
in 1869, 8s. 2d.; in 1872, 8s. 1d.; and at this low rate it 
continued to supply gas down to 1876, despite the occurrence 
of the coal famine in 1873 and 1874, when the Chartered and 
Imperial Companies (by permission of the revising com- 
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missioners) had to charge the high extra prices already 
mentioned. 

One more important change was made in 1876 in the finan- 
cial conditions of the Gas Companies. This was the intro- 
duction of the ‘ auction clauses,’ whereby, when a Company 
required to increase its capital, the new shares must now be 
put up to public auction. Previously, each new raising of 
capital was equivalent to a magnificent bonus to the share- 
holders. For example, the selling price of the shares of all 
the London Gas Companies used to be about double their 
nominal value, a £100 share selling for about £200. Accord- 
ingly, when a Company got power from Parliament to raise 
£1,000,000 of new capital, the new shares were assigned to 
the existing shareholders; and as these shares were worth 
£2,000,000, this was simply putting a million of money into 
the pockets of the shareholders! In this way the shareholders 
of the Gas Companies had profited far beyond the ten per 
cent. allowed to them by Acts of Parliament, and the public 
had correspondingly suffered. In fact, the Companies in this 
way raised twice as much capital as they actually required, 
and upon this extra amount the public had to pay (in price of 
gas) ten per cent. without the least return or benefit. More- 
over, a large portion of the new capital, thus raised so pro- 
fitably for the shareholders, had been expended upon renewals 
of the works and plant, which ought to have been (and in the 
case of all other Companies is) defrayed out of the yearly 
income. A remedy for this state of matters was sufficiently 
obvious. When a Company required a million sterling to extend 
its works, new shares to the amount of only half that sum, or 
thereabouts, would yield the Company the required million 
sterling, if the shares were put up to public auction—the 
purchasers obtaining five per cent. upon their investment. 
This course was proposed when the Gas bills of 1876 were in 
progress ; and at a conference between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Board of Trade and the representatives 
of the municipal bodiés, this scheme was forcibly advocated 
by Mr. George Shaw, then Chairman of the Gas Committee 
of the Corporation of London. Its expediency was at once 
recognized by the members of the Government, and, despite 
the opposition of some, and natural dislike of all of the Com- 
panies, the ‘ auction clauses’ were approved by Parliament, 
and are now an established part of the gas-legislation for 
London. 

Such are the financial regulations under which the gas- 
supply of the metropolis is now conducted. Next, as to the 
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parliamentary regulations for ensuring that the gas shall be 
supplied to the public of proper quality—namely, of a fixed 
amount of light and of a fixed degree of purity. The Act of 
1860 had dealt with both of these requirements, but it had 
wholly failed in practical operation. Besides the funda- 
mental defect that no adequate machinery had been estab- 
lished for testing the gas in any manner, it was ere long 
found that the modes of testing prescribed in that Act, both 
for illuminating power and for purity, were unsatisfactory, 
and also that the degree of purity then fixed required revision 
and fresh investigation. Accordingly, in the Act of 1868, a 
Board of Gas Referees was appointed, for the purpose of de- 
termining several important questions which Parliament, 
after hearing a mass of conflicting evidence, found itself un- 
able to decide upon. The chief duties of the gas referees 
were to see that properly fitted-up testing stations were estab- 
lished, one for each gas-work ; to determine the methods for 
testing the gas daily in those stations, both for purity and for 
illuminating power; and also to fix the degree of purity to be 
maintained, and to alter it ‘from time to time,’ in proportion 
as the science and appliances of gas-manufacture improved. 

First, as to the illuminating power of the gas. The gas, 
when burning at the rate of five feet an hour, is required to 
give a light equal to that of sixteen sperm candles—six to 
the pound—burning at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
grains an hour, which is pretty nearly the ordinary rate of 
combustion for such candles. To most of our readers this 
will appear a very simple provision, raising no difficulties in 
the way of carrying it out; and so it had appeared to Par- 
liament in 1860. But subsequent investigations showed that 
the amount of light yielded by gas depends, to a remarkable 
extent, upon the kind of burner employed in testing ; and one 
of the matters which Parliament left to the decision of the gas 
referees was to fix a standard burner, to be employed in all 
the official testings. 

The investigations made by the gas referees in connection 
with the choice of a standard burner cleared away the mis- 
taken notions and general uncertainty which had prevailed, 
and also are of permanent interest for the practical informa- 
tion which they give to the public as to the best and most 
economical means of using gas. Their reports on this subject 
were published as Parliamentary Papers in 1869 and 1871; 
and it would be highly advantageous for all gas-consumers if 
these reports, or a summary of them, were published in some 
more accessible form. 

NO, CXXXVII. 2 
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As stated in the first of these reports (dated May 3rd, 
1869), the referees made and tested a large collection of gas- 
burners of all kinds, obtained from the principal -gas-fitting 
establishments and other quarters ; and in consequence of the 
great preponderance of bad burners in the collection, they 
were led to inspect the gas-lighting arrangements in several 
large establishments in the City, especially those in which, 
owing to the prevalence of night-work, an unusually large 
quantity of gas is consumed. This inspection fully confirmed 
the apprehensions which they had formed from the examina- 
tion of the burners procured from the gas-fitting establish- 
ments. For example, they state that in the offices of two of 
the daily newspapers (where gas is consumed in unusually 
large quantities), it was found that the burners in use were so 
defective that they gave out only one-half of the illuminating 
power of the gas, and several of the burners tested by the 
referees gave only one-fourth of the proper light of the gas. 
These facts, and many others which came to their knowledge, 
proved to the referees that ‘an enormous waste of gas pre- 
vails, with a corresponding pecuniary loss to the public.’ 
Commenting upon these facts in a further report (dated June 
22nd, 1871), the referees say :— 


The economy to the public arising from the use of good gas-burners, 
instead of bad ones, is so obvious as hardly to need remark. The gas 
rental of London amounts annually to more than two millions sterling. 
Taking a very moderate estimate, upwards of one-fourth of this sum 
(£500,000 per annum) might be saved by the use of good burners. This 
is the saving which might be made in London alone: how much vaster 
the sum thus economized if good gas-burners were to come into general 
use throughout England. In truth, the economy arising to the public 
from the use of improved burners is as large as can be produced for many 
‘ years to come from any improvements in the manufacture of gas, or from 
the amalgamation of Companies, by which the cost of supply will be so 
materially reduced. The question of burners, indeed, although hitherto 
so little considered or investigated, meets one at every turn in matters con- 
nected with gas-light, whether these be regarded as problems of science, 
or in the more widely useful and practical form as a means of economy 
for the gas-consuming public. 


Every improvement in the construction of gas-burners is 
equivalent, in its economical: effects, to the discovery of a 
method of cheapening the manufacture and supply of gas ; for 
it enables the public to obtain more light from the gas which 
they consume and pay for. Moreover, the employment of 
good burners is important as a measure of sanitary reform, 
for as by this means the required amount of light is obtain- 
able from a smaller quantity of gas, the atmosphere of rooms 
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and workshops is less vitiated by the more or less noxious 
products of gas-combustion. 

As a scientific question, the illuminating power of gas had 
given rise to much discussion, and as the doctrines thus held 
have a most important bearing upon the ordinary use of gas 
by the public, a correct ascertainment of the facts was most 
desirable. The chief doctrine held upon the matter was that 
the larger the quantity of gas consumed in any burner the 
larger was the proportion of light obtained from the gas. This 
doctrine was first propounded by Drs. Christison and Turner, 
of Edinburgh, in 1825, and was subsequently maintained by 
the late gas-engineer, Mr. King, of Liverpool, by MM. Andouin 
and Bérard, of Paris, and others. Still more recently it has 
been maintained, in an exaggerated form, by Mr. Farmer, of 
America, photometric observer to the Manhattan Gas Com- 
pany, who held (and perhaps still holds) that the illuminating 
power of gas increases in a geometrical ratio, as the square of 
the quantity of gas consumed in a burner. According to this 
doctrine (known as ‘ Farmer’s Theorem’), if two feet of gas 
give a light equal to four, three feet of the same gas will give 
a light equal to, not six, but nine; four feet will give a light 
equal to sixteen; and six feet will give a light equal to, not 
twelve, but thirty-six! This would be a very remarkable fact 
if true; also, if true, it would show that it is vastly more 
economical for the public to use very large burners, because, 
according to this doctrine, a burner consuming thrice as much 
gas as another will give ninefold more light, and so on—the 
light increasing not merely in arithmetical, but geometrical 
proportions. 

The gas referees resolved to ascertuin the facts for them- 
selves, and made many experiments to test the existing doc- 
trines on the subject. As they perceived, the first and most 
natural course to take was to ascertain whether the observed 
variations in the illuminating power of gas were not due, 
wholly or in part, to the mechanical apparatus employed for 
developing it. If two tons of identically similar coal do not, 
when burnt separately, give out an equal amount of heat, is 
not the explanation to be sought in some difference in the 
mode of combustion? In like manner, if four feet of gas do 
not give exactly two-thirds of the amount of light which six 
feet of the same gas does, ought not the difference first to be 
looked for in the character of the burners employed in the 
experiments ? Not to take into account the influence of the 
burners when testing the illuminating power of gas, is as great 
an oversight as if in weighing, one were to make no examina- 
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tion of the balances ; or as if an engineer were to take no ac- 
count of the boilers he employed, and then, finding that a ton 
of coals in some circumstances raised a greater proportion of 
steam than when half a ton was used, were to jump to the 
conclusion that the heat-giving power of coal became greater, 
relatively to the quantity consumed, when a ton was used than 
when half that quantity was employed. Upon this subject 
the gas referees, in their ‘ Report on the Construction of Gas- 
burners,’ &¢c., stated their conclusions as follows :— 


What a boiler is to coal and the generation of steam, so is a burner to 
gas and the development of light. One ton of coal in a locomotive of the 
present day generates as much force as six tons did forty years ago, 
simply owing to the superior construction of the locomotive. In like 
manner, as regards the illuminating power of gas, there are good burners 
and bad ones. Moreover, as every scientifically constructed boiler is de- 
vised specially for a given amount of coal, by the consumption of which 
the boiler develops the maximum of power relative to the quantity of 
fuel used, so every well-constructed burner is devised to consume a fixed 
quantity of gas. Indeed, for every burner, whether good or bad, there is 
a certain rate of consumption at which the burner does more justice to 
the illuminating power of the gas than at other rates, whether greater or 
less. To disregard these considerations, is to render experiments wholly 
useless and misleading. An argand burner is fitted to consume a special 
quantity of gas of a given quality, just as much as a rifle is specially 
adapted for a special ball and charge of powder. And the same is true of 
every kind of gas-burner. 

First, as to good burners and bad ones. Take two burners, each of 
which gives its maximum of light (7.e., does more justice to the gas) at the 
same rate of consumption: nevertheless the light emitted by one of the 
burners may be much greater or much less than that of the other. 
Secondly, as to the misuse of burners. Take a burner which does most 
justice to the gas when the rate of consumption is five feet per hour : then 
if the rate of consumption be either increased or diminished from that 
point, the gas will of course give out less light in proportion to the quan- 
tity consumed than before. Both of these facts, simple as they are, seem 
for long never to have been even suspected. 


As the result of their elaborate testings and examinations 
of all the gas-burners then in use, the referees in the spring 
of 1869 chose as the standard burner for London gas, to be 
employed in the official testing-stations, a new argand burner 
invented by Mr. Sugg, of Westminster—a manufacturer who 
has done more than any other to improve the construction of 
gas-burners, and whose argands were reported upon by the 
gas referees as the best of the kind. The standard burner 
thus fixed by the referees admittedly gives a beautiful white 
light, and, what is also important, a very steady light, agree- 
able to the eyesight. But the adoption of this burner as the 
standard gave rise to much opposition on the part of the 
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municipal authorities ; and although it has been approved by 
successive parliamentary committees, the opposition was by 
no means unreasonable. The municipal authorities objected 
that the burner was too costly for common use, and also that 
the flame was very sensitive to draughts; but on the other 
side it was maintained that the cost of the burner was not 
greater than that of the standard burners previously in use, 
and that it was impossible to improve the light-giving capacity 
of gas-burners without increasing their delicacy, just as is the 
case with most other kinds of apparatus. 

But the most important aspect of the question relative to 
the choice of this standard burner remains to be stated. It 
was a matter of vital importance to the Gas Companies 
financially. As already shown, the amount of light obtained 
from gas varies immensely according to the burner employed; 
and as the Gas Companies are required under heavy penalties 
to supply gas of a fixed degree of illuminating power, it was 
of the utmost importance to them that the burner employed in 
testing the gas should be such as to yield the utmost possible 
amount of light from the gas. The new burner thus chosen 
as the standard entirely satisfied them in this respect, but 
for the same reason, it did not satisfy the municipal authori- 
ties, who complain that an act of jugglery has been practised 
upon them and likewise upon Parliament. And undoubtedly, 
as has since been fully acknowledged, this remarkable and 
unsatisfactory effect has resulted from successive changes in 
the burners officially employed for testing London gas, that, 
although during the last twenty years Parliament has raised 
the illuminating power required of the Gas Companies from 
that of twelve candles to sixteen candles, the actual illuminat- 
ing quality of the gas is at present no greater than it used to 
be previous to 1860. 

When the Act of 1860 was passed, the immense difference 
which different kinds of burners make upon the light given by 
gas had attracted little attention from men of science, and no 
attention was given to it by Parliament. By that Act Parlia- 
ment meant to raise the illuminating power of the gas sup- 
plied to London to the extent of ‘two candles,’ and accordingly 
the Act prescribed that the illuminating quality of the gas 
should be equal to that of fourteen sperm candles; but the 
standard burner which Parliament prescribed for the testing 
was merely described as an argand burner with fifteen holes 
and a six-inch glass chimney. As has since been found, such 
a burner may be either a very bad one, or as perfect a burner 
as can be devised—these widely different results being depen- 
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dent upon the size of the holes and other arrangements. A 
few years afterwards (about 1864), Dr. Letheby, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Sugg, produced a greatly superior argand of this 
kind to any previously constructed; and almost simultane- 
ously the ‘ Birmingham’ argand was produced, giving equally 
good results with the Sugg-Letheby burner. The effect of this 
improvement was that two candle-power more light was ob- 
tained from the same quality of gas—the old twelve-candle 
gas became fourteen-candle gas—and thus the Gas Companies 
were enabled to evade the parliamentary requirement, and 
supplied no better gas than before. In 1868 the continued 
complaints of the public as to the ‘bad gas,’ the poorness of 
the light which it gave, induced Parliament to make a further 
increase in the illuminating power, which was thereupon fixed 
at sixteen candles. But still no attention was given to the 
importance of the burner employed in testing—which was as 
great and as fatal a mistake as if Parliament had required 
that some article should be supplied to the public at 3s. 9d. 
the bushel, without stating whether it was to be weighed by 
the Winchester, or any of the other different bushel-measures. 
Indeed the mistake was even greater than this; for the differ- 
ence produced by the common and by the improved burners 
is much greater than that which exists between any of our 
weights and measures. But the Companies had become fully 
alive to the matter. Before the passing of the Act of 1868, 
Mr. Sugg had devised a new and still better argand, giving 
two candles more light than the Sugg-Letheby one—no men- 
tion of which was made when the Act of 1868 was under con- 
sideration. But as soon as the Act was passed, the new burner 
was produced, and the gas referees, as already stated, felt 
themselves bound by the terms of the Act to accept this new 
burner as the standard. And so it remains: and so the re- 
markable state of matters has been produced that, although 
Parliament has twice meant to raise the illuminating quality 
of London gas, and has twice done so as explicitly as it was 
able to do, first from twelve to fourteen candles, and thereafter 
to sixteen candles, nevertheless London gas is actually of no 
better illuminating power at the present day than it was 
twenty years ago, before Parliament had dealt with the matter 
at all. 

Next, as to the Purity under which London gas is required 
to be supplied by the Companies who enjoy the monopoly. 
Coal-gas contains several impurities, namely, carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide, ammonia, and sulphur-acids. Carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide have never been regarded as im- 
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purities in Acts of Parliament, and no penalty has been at- 
tached to them, because their presence in the gas is not 
noxious to the public—the only effect of their presence being 
to add, in a small degree, to the carbonic acid which is the 
necessary product of ordinary combustion. As regards am- 
monia, which is a commodity of no small commercial value, 
its extraction from the gas is a highly profitable operation 
for the Companies—any portion of ammonia left in the gas 
being a pecuniary loss to them. Nevertheless, Parliament 
has affixed a penalty to its presence, because when burnt in 
the gas the ammonia is converted into deleterious substances, 
viz., nitrous and nitric acid. It is also easily extracted 
by simply passing the gas through water, for which the 
ammonia has a remarkable affinity. A penalty has likewise 
been attached to the presence of sulphur in the gas, because 
when burnt it produces sulphurous acid and sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol). The sulphur exists in coal-gas in two forms, 
viz., a8 sulphuretted hydrogen and bisulphide of carbon—two 
of the most stinking substances known, and the latter being 
the chief material of the ‘ stink-pots ’ which have occasionally 
been employed in warfare. The penalty for foul or impure 
gas, as fixed in 1868, is £50 a-day for each gas-work. 

Since 1860 Parliament has absolutely prohibited, under 
penalties, the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen (an easily ex- 
tractable impurity) in any quantity in the gas supplied to the’ 
public ; and in 1868 the maximum quantity of the two other 
impurities (viz., ammonia and bisulphide of carbon) to be 
allowed was to be left to the decision of the gas referees, with 
an injunction to alter or lower the maxima for these impuri- 
ties ‘from time to time,’ as the science of gas-manufacture 
progressed. The ammonia maximum was fixed by the gas 
referees at five grains per hundred feet of gas in 1869, and 
at half that quantity in 1371; but the fixing of a maximum 
for the other impurity—termed in the Gas Acts of 1860 and 
1868 ‘sulphur in other forms than sulphuretted hydrogen,’ 
and which is now known to be bisulphide of carbon—gave 
rise to a great and prolonged difficulty, technically termed 
the ‘ Sulphur Question,’ the correspondence and reports upon 
which subject between the municipal authorities, the Board 
of Trade, and the gas referees, occupies a parliamentary 
paper of considerable size. 

Until about a quarter of a century ago it was not known 
that any such impurity as this existed in coal-gas, and it was 
the deleterious action of this impurity which at length led to 
its detection. Faraday and other chemists of high standing 
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were called in, and the investigation, which was made at the 
Atheneum Club and elsewhere, proved that the damage was 
caused by sulphur-acids, although the gas was perfectly free 
from sulphuretted hydrogen, and by no tests applied to the 
gas itself could the presence of sulphur be detected. Dr. 
Letheby, then at the outset of his career, thereupon devised 
an apparatus known as the ‘ Letheby sulphur test,’ in which 
the gas was burnt in small quantity for twenty-four hours, and 
the products of combustion were analyzed, whereupon the 
presence of sulphur in some form or other was made mani- 
fest. By the Act of 1860, a heavy penalty was imposed for this 
impurity if it exceeded twenty grains per hundred feet of gas. 
The Gas Companies, however, were wholly unable to comply 
with this maximum; the sulphur constantly exceeded twenty 
grains; but as no one could tell how this sulphur could be ex- 
tracted, no penalties were ever inflicted. In the proceedings be- 
fore the parliamentary committees of 1866-67-68, this question 
was investigated afresh, and as admittedly there was no pro- 
cess known by which this impurity could be extracted or con- 
trolled, Parliament handed over the difficulty to be dealt with 
by the gas referees. But the more the case was investigated, 
the more serious did the difficulty appear; and when at length 
in 1870 the large Beckton works of the Chartered Company 
were opened—works constructed with all the best appliances 
then known—the gas there made was actually much fouler with 
sulphur than that manufactured at any of the other gas-works 
in London. Moreover, the Beckton gas being mixed with that 
supplied from the other stations of the Company, the whole 
gas in the City became fouler than before. Accordingly the 
complaints of the municipal bodies became more frequent 
and more urgent than ever. At length, in 1872, this problem, 
which had baffled the chemists and gas-engineers for fully 


‘ 


twenty years, was solved by one of the gas referees. Since 


1848 it had been -known, from the laboratory experiments of 
Berzelius, that sulphide of potassium combined with bisul- 
phide of carbon in laboratory experiments, when these two 
substances, each pure, were brought together in a close vessel; 
and in 1865, on the suggestion of Mr. Ellisen of Paris and of 
Mr. Hawksley in this country, several attempts had been 
made to employ alkaline sulphides for the extraction of the 
residual sulphur in coal-gas ; but all these attempts failed, so 
that, as Dr. Odling stated in 1870, ‘it came to be doubted 
whether the sulphur in coal-gas (other than sulphuretted 
hydrogen) was bisulphide of carbon at all.’ 

The field of inquiry was thus a tabula rasa, and Mr. 
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Patterson, who ultimately solved the problem, began by 
experimenting with the two component parts of the impurity 
separately. He found that two entirely opposite kinds of 
chemical affinity could be brought to bear upon the bisulphide 
of carbon. By the affinity of similars, or of ‘like to like,’ he 
found that by employing sulphur-powder, together with a 
chemically inert substance, such as sawdust, he could extract 
two-thirds of the amount of sulphur remaining in purified 
coal-gas. Then, as bisulphide of carbon is an acidulous body, 
he employed the ordinary aftinity of opposites, or of alkalies 
for acids, and he found that an alkaline solution, viz., of 
soda or ammonia, extracted a considerable portion of the 
sulphur, provided the gas were suitably prepared by the pre- 
vious extraction of the carbonic acid so largely contained in 
it. Finally, by a combination of these two processes, he fully 
achieved his purpose, ascertaining that each and all of the 
alkaline sulphides will purify coal- gas from the residual 
sulphur, provided that the gas be previously prepared for such 
operation by being freed from its other impurities, which 
being acids would destroy the alkaline sulphides. He also 
devised a process by which alkaline sulphides could be pro- 
duced in gas-works, pure, without cost, and in any quantity that 
might be desired, simply by regulating the action of the foul 
gas itself. Moreover, in consequence of the complete extrac- 
tion of the carbonic acid by this process, the illuminating power 
of the gas was increased about ten per cent. above what had 
been previously obtained from any given quantity and quality 
of coal. The patent for this invention, being opposed by the 
Chartered Company, led to prolonged litigation. After a hear- 
ing, which lasted for no less than seventeen days, the Court 
of Chancery decided in favour of the patentee on every point, 
both of fact and of law; but ultimately the House of Lords 
decided against the validity of the patent, on the ground that, 
as the inventor was a gas referee at the date of the filing of the 
patent, and as admittedly he had communicated one part of it 
to his two colleagues, such communication must be held to have 
been a publication, or dedication to the public, of that portion 
of the patent, and that as one part of the patent was thus 
invalid, the whole of it became invalid. The invention has 
served its purpose as regards the public and the London Gas 
Companies, by all of whom it has been adopted; so much so, 
that since 1872 the complaints of the municipal authorities 
as to the foulness of the gas with sulphur have wholly ceased, 
and the Companies have been able to entirely avoid any in- 
fringement of the sulphur-maximum, and the heavy penalties 
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attached thereto, while making a large gain from the superior 
illuminating power of gas when thus purified. 

As regards the arrangements for testing the gas, so as to 
ensure the fixed degree of purity and illuminating power, the 
public of the metropolis may be well content. The testing- 
stations are fitted up with the best apparatus and appliances, 
and there is one station for each of the gas-works. Gas 
examiners are appointed for these testing-stations by the 
municipal bodies, and these officers are under the super- 
vision of two able and experienced gas-chemists, namely, Mr. 
Keates for the Metropolitan Board of Works, and Mr. Heisch 
for the Corporation. 

A considerable improvement was made by Parliament in 
1875 relative to these gas-testings. By the Act of 1868, the 
time during which the official testings for illuminating power 
could be made was restricted to only a portion of the twenty- 
four hours —namely, in winter, between four and eleven 
o’clock p.m., and in summer, between eight and eleven p.m. 
In consequence, the Companies did not always supply gas 
of the fixed illuminating power (viz., sixteen candles) during 
the rest of the day, but raised it to the proper quality during 
the hours of testing. The position of the testing-stations 
enables such a change to be made within a few minutes’ time. 
_ These stations, in accordance with the Gas Acts, are situated, 
as near as may be, at a thousand yards from each gas-work— 
an arrangement which is certainly unsatisfactory, inasmuch as 
in not a few cases the testing-station is entirely outside the 
district to which the gas is supplied. For example, in the case 
of the largest metropolitan gas-works, the testing-station is 
placed on a main from which no gas is drawn for the supply 
of a single house between the works and the testing-station, 
nor indeed for several miles thereafter. It is therefore quite 
an easy operation for the manager to change the quality of the 
gas as it passes from the works to the testing-place in a few 
minutes’ time. These facts having been brought under the 
notice of the Committee of 1875, the official testings for 
illuminating power were allowed to be made at any hour of the 
day, so as to ensure that gas of the proper illuminating quality 
should be supplied at all times. But there still remains an 
objection to the present situation of the testing-stations, viz., 
at a thousand yards from the gas-works, and undoubtedly it 
would be more satisfactory to the public if those stations were 
always situated within the district supplied. 

The Companies maintain the prescribed degree of illuminating 
power in a most satisfactory manner. It is a case of exceed- 
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ingly rare occurrence that the gas is ever found to be below 
sixteen candle-power as tested at the official stations and 
with the standard burner. As regards purity, however, the 
transgressions have been very numerous, and for some years 
after the Act of 1868 these transgressions were frequent even 
in the case of impurities—such as ammonia—which can be 
easily and profitably extracted. Recently, in one or two 
instances, the municipal authorities have put the penalty 
clauses for impurity in operation ; and this was a very proper 
step, inasmuch as there is now no difficulty in supplying gas 
of the required purity, and transgressions will cease when the 
Companies know that the penalties will be exacted if the gas 
be foul, not from unavoidable accident, but from a want of 
due care and diligence. The old difticulty about the sulphur 
(other than sulphuretted hydrogen) is now so thoroughly over- 
come, and the maximum fixed for it can be so easily observed, 
that in some of the London gas-works it has been the prac- 
tice to purify only a portion of the gas—in one work only two- 
thirds, and in another only one-half, from this noxious 
substance ; this purified portion of the gas being so thoroughly 
cleansed from sulphur, that, when the two portions are mixed, 
the gas is still sufficiently pure to comply with the maximum 
fixed by the gas referees—thereby showing that the maxi- 
mum might be fixed at a lower point than it is. 

The lime employed in gas-works has been a fruitful source 
of complaint on the part of the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood, owing to the nuisance which it used to occasion. By 
the processes now employed it has been proved that this nuis- 
ance can be greatly abated. Nevertheless, lime is objectionable 
in the gas-works themselves, not only owing to its being a 
dirty and disagreeable material to work with, but also on the 
ground of expense ; and on both of these grounds, especially 
the latter, the Gas Companies are turning their attention to 
the liquid processes of purification which formed part of Mr. 
Patterson’s now lapsed patent. By these processes, which 
were specially devised for use in urban gas-works, the entire 
work of purification is conducted in permanently closed vessels 
(called washers and scrubbers), from which no effluvia escape, 
and which can be employed without nuisance even in the 
heart of a city. The ‘Journal of Gaslighting,’ referring to 
these processes, said (April 8th, 1878):—‘ We should rejoice to 
see the use of lime superseded, on account of its expense, as 
well as the possibility of a nuisance. The success of Mr. 
Patterson’s process of scrubbing with solutions of alkaline 
sulphides would solve the difficulty at once ; and comparatively 
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unimportant additions to, or alterations of, the present plant 
would secure complete purification, without offence in any 
locality.’ As regards one of these processes, the ‘ Lancet’ says: 
‘Mr. Patterson’s process of purifying gas entirely by means of 
the ammonia contained in it is at once ingenious, effective, 

and economical.’ In fact, by this process, one gas- impurity 
(ammonia) is made to extract all the others—viz., carbonic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and bisulphide of earbon—while 
being itself extracted. No process can possibly compete with 
this one in cheapness, while it possesses all the advantages of 
the best of the others. It has been in operation in greater part 
since 1874 in the works of the South Metropolitan Company, 
and is manifestly destined to be the process of gas-purifica- 
tion for the future. 

Such is a narrative and description of the Gas-supply of 
London. As already stated, three gas-works on the south side 
of the Thames (belonging to the Phcenix, the London, and 
the Surrey Consumers’ Companies) have not yet been brought 
under the above-mentioned system of parliamentary regu- 
lations; but this will be effected in the course of a year or 
two, when these Companies have to come to Parliament for 
leave to raise fresh capital. 

The conflict between the municipal bodies and the Gas 
Companies is well nigh at an end. As regards the future, the 
two matters of interest are the process of amalgamation still 
going on among the Gas Companies, and the question as to 
the ultimate purchase of these undertakings by the munici- 
pality. These two matters have an important connection 
with one another, but this connection is viewed in an 
entirely different light by the Companies and the Board of 
Trade. The Board of Trade have favoured and freely given 
facilities for this work of amalgamation, which facilities have 
been readily accepted by the Companies. But while the 
avowed object of the Board of Trade in so doing is to facili- 
tate the ultimate transfer of the gas-supply to the municipality, 
the Companies regard each successive act of amalgamation as 
raising a fresh barrier against any such transfer of their 
business. The Board of Trade think and say that, when all 
the Gas Companies have been amalgamated into one, it will 
be a simpler and easier matter for the municipality to take 
the management into its own hands. The Companies enter- 
tain the very opposite opinion; and, as it seems to us, the 
Companies take the more correct view of the case. The 
taking over of so vast a business at one stroke would prove a 
most formidable undertaking for our municipal representa- 
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tives. Gas-making, it is true, is by far the simplest of all the 
large manufactures, and is highly suitable for being conducted 
by municipal bodies ; yet it requires at least tenfold more 
care and knowledge than the water-supply, which is the other 
kind of business which may be advantageously entrusted to 
municipal management. Moreover, any undertaking, how- 
ever simple in itself, becomes arduous when existing on so 
vast a scale of magnitude as that of the gas-supply of the 
metropolis. Indeed, the extraordinary magnitude of the gas- 
manufacture in London renders the transfer of its property 
and management to the municipal bodies of more doubtful 
advantage than is the case in any of the other towns or cities 
of the kingdom. And if this transfer were to be made after a 
further and complete amalgamation of the Gas Companies, 
the natural difficulties of such an undertaking would be for- 
midably augmented. 

The directors of the Gas Companies are shrewd men of 
business, and they see the question in the light in which we 
here put it. As their able organ, the ‘Journal of Gas 
Lighting,’ recently remarked :— 


The advantages which amalgamation would confer upon the Companies 
in case of attacks from other quarters remain indisputable. It may be 
taken as certain that London will not much longer exist without some 
complete form of municipal government, and then will be the time of trial. 
for the Gas Companies. The day may be a little distant, but it would be 
well for the Companies to prepare for it. They can only effectually meet 
a complete municipality by a complete amalgamation. Parliament, we 
believe, in view of the enormous amount of labour which would devolve 
on untried hands if the undertaking were transferred, would decide to 
leave them to the care of those who brought them to so much success. 
In time of peace prepare for war, is a maxim which may be justly urged 
upon the Gas Companies. ‘The day of trial, as we say, may be distant, 
but it will certainly come ; and we can only, once again, urge upon the 
Companies the advantages they must derive in a struggle by a consolida- 
tion of their interests. 


It will be observed that the London Gas Companies are 
here spoken of as sorely tried and persecuted bodies. And 
such is the character in which they pose themselves to public 
eye. ‘Confiscation’ is the mildest term which they apply to 
any attempt to place their monopoly under regulation ; and 
to hear them, one would imagine that they were perpetually 
under a ‘ time of trial’ of some kind or other, in which they 
were being ruthlessly robbed by the municipal bodies. To 
an impartial observer, the issue of the contest appears to be 
very different; and, seeing the great dividends paid by the 
Companies, it must be allowed that if they be martyrs, 
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martyrdom evidently agrees with them. They are among the 
wealthiest class of Companies in the kingdom; so exception- 
ally well circumstanced that they are absolutely free from 
competition in any form; while their profits go on increasing 
without the least increase of skill or energy on the part of the 
directors or managers, simply owing to the growth of London 
and of the increased use of gas. In truth, considering the sta- 
tionary condition of knowledge or usage in gas-manufacture, 
if one were asked to account for the remarkable increase of 
profits made by the London Companies since they acquired 
their monopoly in 1860, he could give no better answer than 
Topsy’s, in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Specs they grow’d!’ 
There are also other reasons, on behalf of the interests of 
the public, against further amalgamations of the London Gas 
Companies. Hitherto, and in a lesser degree still, the ex- 
istence of several Companies has afforded to the public a 
means of judging of the manner in which the Companies con- 
duct their business. It is true that Companies, each of which 
has an absolute monopoly within its own district, and which 
is not permitted to enter its neighbours’ districts or otherwise 
compete with them, do not afford a criterion of management 
such as would be presented if these Companies were actually 
rivals in business ; and, as already said, all rivalry and com- 
petition among the Gas Companies of London was abolished 
by the Act of 1860. Nevertheless, the half-yearly accounts 
which these Companies are required by Parliament to publish 
have been of the utmost importance, as enabling parlia- 
mentary committees to judge of the manner in which the 
Companies have conducted their business. We speak advis- 
edly when we say that but for the gas-supply of London 
having been in the hands of several distinct Companies, it 
would have been absolutely impossible for Parliament to 
have ascertained the true facts of the London gas-question at 
all. Had the gas-monopoly been in the hands of a single 
Company, Parliament would have been wholly baffled in its 
attempts to ascertain the true state of matters in regard even 
to a single one of the important questions at issue between 
the Companies and the municipal bodies acting as guardians 
of the public interests. As Sir E. Beckett once exclaimed, 
‘How on earth is it likely that I should get witnesses for 
me from one Gas Company in London against another 
Gas Company in London?’ It was the published accounts 
of the various Companies which enabled successive parlia- 
mentary committees to determine what was a fair price for 
the gas, what should be the illuminating power, the degree of 
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purity, and other questions of fundamental importance. 
These important elements of comparison would of course 
disappear under a complete amalgamation of the Companies, 
and they have already become inaccessible to a large extent, 
owing to the amalgamations now accomplished. The Com- 
panies themselves have been well aware of the advantage of 
comparing the results obtained at one of their works with 
. those obtained at others. More than a dozen years ago the 
Imperial Company stated before Parliament that they ap- 
pointed independent managers for each of their gas-works, in 
order that, by a comparison of the methods of working and 
their results, the directors might have a check upon the con- 
duct of their business. They pitted their managers against 
each other. Such comparative statistics the directors kept 
to themselves ; but the whole means of judging would entirely 
disappear from the view of Parliament and the public if the 
gas-monopoly were allowed to pass into the hands of a single 
Company. 

Excepting, then, the four Gas Companies which supply the 
south side of London, the further progress of amalgamation 
(for the reasons already stated, and for others to be men- 
tioned in the sequel) would be detrimental to the interests of 
the public, and in no way advantageous to the shareholders 
of the Companies. The two Companies into whose hands the 
whole gas-monopoly on the north side of the Thames has now 
been transferred by successive amalgamations are of such 
magnitude, that no economy is possible by still further en- 
larging them. One of these, the Chartered Company, has 
now the monopoly for nearly two-thirds of the metropolis. It 
is also to be remembered that the Gas Companies of London 
are not competing bodies: each has its own district, for which 
its works, its pipes, and its staff of officials and workmen are 
simply sufficient, and no more. Hence, when an amalga- 
mation is made, the only persons affected are the directors 
and secretaries, whose salaries form an infinitesimal part of 
the expenditure of these Companies. Indeed, it is a maiter 
of fact that not a single one of the successive acts of amalga- 
mation have benefited the shareholders of any of the Com- | 
panies save the Chartered Company itself, which has swallowed 
up the others. Except the Chartered Company, all the others 
were paying their maximum dividend, and had accumulated 
reserve-funds besides. As regards one of these now amalga- 
mated and extinguished Companies, viz., the Great Central, 
the amalgamation has proved a positive and great loss to the 
shareholders. But for the amalgamation, now that Parlia- 
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ment has allowed the Companies to pay more than ten per 
cent., in proportion as they reduce the price of gas to the 
public, the shareholders of the Great Central would at present 
be receiving a dividend of at least fifteen per cent., instead of 
the ten per cent. paid by the Company with which they have 
become amalgamated. With this exception, the shareholders 
of the extinct Companies have not lost by the successive amal- 
gamations, but they have gained nothing. Indeed, it is a fact 
that some of the smaller London Gas Companies have been 
the best paying. 

How has it happened, then, that the work of amalgamation 
has gone on so briskly? The answer is, Because it has been 
made highly advantageous to the directors and to a few of the 
leading officials. As is well known, no scheme of amalgama- 
tion has any chance of success if it does not recommend itself 
to the directors, in whose hands the shareholders leave the 
decision upon all such matters. A notable instance of this 
kind has been furnished by the Irish Railway Companies. A 
few years ago, when these Companies asked for help from 
Parliament, it was made manifest that their financial condi- 
tion might be greatly improved by the amalgamation of some 
of the Companies, which competed and interlaced with one 
another. But such an arrangement would have displaced the 
greater part of the directors and some of the leading and 
highest-paid officials: indeed, this economy was one of the 
advantages of the proposed amalgamations. But the directors 
refused to be extinguished, and so the proposals to amalga- 
mate fell to the ground. Parliament could not have treated 
these officials as holding life-appointments, and would never 
have granted retiring allowances to directors so displaced. 
This obstacle, however, has been allowed no place in the 
process of amalgamation as carried on among the London 
Gas Companies. The leaders of the Chartered Company at 
once recognized the difficulty, and boldly displaced it from 
their field of operations. In each of their successive projects 
of amalgamation they at once won to their side the directors 
and leading officials of the Company which they desired to 
annex and swallow up. The secretaries and one or two of the 
chief officials were allowed to retire on full pay, and the 
directors were treated exactly as if they held life-appoint- 
ments—one portion of them receiving retiring pensions, and 
the other portion becoming directors of the amalgamated 
Company, with higher pay than before. The pay of the 
directors of the Chartered Company has likewise been raised 
as the work of amalgamation went on, so that it was made 
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agreeable to all the parties immediately concerned. As the 
result of these operations, the accounts of the Chartered Com- 
pany, after the last amalgamation, showed a sum of about 
£15,000 a year paid for pensions and retiring allowances, 
besides an increased sum in payment of the Company’s own 
directors. This matier, small though it be, is worthy of notice, 
for it shows how the work of amalgamation may be carried 
on without these operations being of any advantage to the 
shareholders. ‘To prevent any misunderstanding, we say ex- 
plicitly that these amalgamations have not been conducted in 
the least degree to the detriment of the shareholders (except 
owing to an unforeseen change in the law, as in the above- 
mentioned case of the Great Central Company, if not of 
others also) ; but we fail to see that the work of amalgamation 
has benefited the shareholders of any of the amalgamated 
Companies save the Chartered Company itself; and we feel 
assured that no gain to the shareholders could possibly accrue 
to them from the amalgamation of the. two remaining Com- 
panies on the north side of the Thames. 

Lastly, as to the question of purchase of the gas-works by 
the municipality. Next to the water-supply, the gas-supply is 
undoubtedly the most suitable of all commercial undertakings 
for municipal proprietorship and management. Eleven years 
have elapsed since a proposal of this kind was first made with 
respect to the gas-supply of the metropolis. Mr. Cardwell’s 
Committee of 1867 had strongly recommended that, in the 
event of the Gas Companies continuing to resist the regula- 
tions then sought to be imposed upon them, the municipal 
bodies should be allowed to erect gas-works of their own, and 
compete with the Companies. This would have been a most 
costly enterprise for the municipal bodies, while it would cer- 
tainly have proved fatal in the long run to the Gas Companies; 
and in lieu of this scheme, so disadvantageous to both parties, 
the proposal was made, and formulated in a practical shape 
for the municipal bodies to acquire the existing gas-works by 
purchase. This proposal was taken up in 1875, when the 
Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works united in 
bringing three bills before Parliament—one for the erection 
of municipal gas- works, to compete with the Companies, 
another for the purchase of the Companies’ property, and the 
third for establishing a system of regulation for the gas-mono- 
poly held by the Companies. As the third of these bills was 
assented to by the Companies, the two other bills were dropped. 
Whether the scheme of purchase still finds favour in any 
quarter, is not apparent. The circumstances of the case 
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have become materially altered. The municipality could not 
now buy up the Gas Companies on the same terms as in 
1867, or even as in 1875. Down to 1875 all the London Gas 
Companies were restricted to a maximum dividend of ten 
per cent., so that the terms of purchase could be easily ar- 
ranged upon an indisputable basis of reckoning; and also, 
as all the Companies were then paying their maximum divi- 
dend, and as their profits tend steadily to increase, the muni- 
cipal bodies (as it then appeared) could have made a good 
bargain, and one perfectly fair to the Companies, had they 
then purchased the gas-property. In 1875, however, as has 
been already mentioned, the Gas Companies acquired power 
to pay more than ten per cent. to their shareholders: they 
were thenceforth allowed to pay as dividends one-half of their 
profits above ten per cent., on condition that the other half 
was devoted to a reduction in the price of gas. Three-fourths 
of the gas-supply of London are now in possession of these 
new and favourable terms, the only excepted Companies being 
three of those which supply the south side of the metropolis. 
The effects of this change in the financial condition of the 
Gas Companies have already become important and worthy of 
notice. The Companies used to cry out against 3s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet being fixed as their maximum charge for gas, pro- 
testing that their maximum dividend of ten per cent. was 
thereby seriously imperilled ; but now that they have obtained 
a pecuniary motive for making reductions in the price of gas, 
the baselessness of these complaints has been shown by the 
Companies themselves. Of the three Companies in whose 
favour this change has been made—which Companies, as 
already said, in consequence of the successive amalgamations, 
now have a monopoly of fully three-fourths of the gas-supply 
—one, the Commercial, has recently incurred so large an 
expenditure in the erection of new works, which are only now 
coming into operation, that its financial condition cannot be 
clearly indicated by its dividends, but it is already paying 
ten and a half per cent. The South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, under the new arrangement made in 1875, now pays 
a dividend of eleven and a half per cent.; and the Char- 
tered Company is likewise in a position to raise its dividend 
beyond the old statutory maximum of ten per cent. The 
profits of all the London Gas Companies tend steadily to in- 
crease. The amount of their business, or the consumption 
of gas by the public, has increased at the rate of about eight 
per cent. every year; and as the distributing pipes and 
other manufacturing plant require comparatively small addi- 
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tions to meet this increased demand for gas on the part of 
the public, the cost of production diminishes, and the profits 
of the Companies increase, simply owing to this yearly increase 
of the gas-supply. It is obvious, therefore, that the change 
made by Parliament in 1875 raised a formidable obstacle to 
the buying up of the Companies by the municipality. 

The question of purchase, however, which once figured so 
prominently, appears now to have been dropped, owing to the 
probability of the partial, or ultimately total, supersession of 
coal-gas by some other means of illumination. First, as to 
minor and tentative schemes of this kind. During the last six 
years several substitutes for coal-gas, some of them partial and 
others meant to be complete, have been brought forward, and 
are already partially applied. In 1878, when the coal famine 
began, several patents for substitutes of this kind were taken 
out, the chief of which are known as ‘air-gas’ and ‘ water- 
gas.’ ‘I'he former of these consists in carbonating common air 
(i.e., imparting to it the illuminating element of coal-gas) by 
simply passing the air over the surface of ‘ gasoline,’ which is 
one of the finer and more volatile kinds of petroleum, whereby 
an illuminating gas of high quality is produced. The appa- 
ratus is of the simplest kind and of small cost, occasioning no 
dirt or nuisance, and involving no labour or attendance beyond 
the daily pouring in of the required quantity of the oil. This 
air-gas is not intended to compete—and, owing to its higher 
cost, it cannot compete—with coal-gas in large towns ; but its 
cost is not more than that of coal-gas in the generality of 
small towns, and is much cheaper than coal-gas for the supply 
of isolated buildings, such as country mansions, churches, 
schools, &c., besides being simply and economically worked, 
and occasioning no nuisance. Moreover, the air-gas has 
no impurities—it is far superior in purity even to the carefully 
purified gas in the metropolis, and accordingly it is especially 
suitable for the lighting of hospitals. 

The ‘.Water-gas’ is carbonated hydrogen, just as air-gas is 
carbonated air. It is. produced by passing steam into highly- 
heated retorts, whereby the steam is ‘ dissociated ’ into its two 
elements, viz., hydrogen and oxygen (water being composed of 
two equivalents of hydrogen with one of oxygen), and there- 
after the hydrogen is carbonated in much the same way as in 
the Air-gas process. The water-gas is intended to compete 
with coal-gas under all cireumstances—in large towns as well 
as otherwise. In this country, doubtless owing to the cessa- 
tion of the coal famine, this process has not been tried on a 
large scale; and it is needless to say that Gas Companies 
are not disposed to make trial of any new processes which, if 
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successful, would revolutionize their own manufacture. In 
the United States the water-gas has been tried on a pretty 
large scale; but the reports made upon it leave the value of 
the process as a complete substitute for coal-gas still in doubt, 
nor is it likely to be tried thoroughly and in earnest so long 
as coal remains at its present low price. 

But all these attempted substitutes for coal-gas sink into 
insignificance compared with the new competitor which has 
now appeared in the form of Electricity. This wonderful and 
all-pervading force in nature has already given us some of the 
most remarkable inventions and augmentations of human 
power which the world has witnessed; and now it is being 
utilized as a source of light. The grand obstacle to its utiliz- 
ation in this manner—namely, the difficulty of ‘ dividing the 
spark,’ so as to make the magnets supply a number of jets— 
has at length been overcome; and also it is now found per- 
fectly easy to supply light in this manner to a distance from 
a central station. As the cost, or amount of power developed, 
increases with the distance to which the light is transmitted, 
these electric-light stations will require to be more nume- 
rous in a city than gas-works are, or need to be; but, on 
the other hand, these stations will be of very small size— 
only large enough, speaking roundly, for the small steam- 
engine which works the magnets—and they will be entirely 
devoid of nuisance, such as every gas-work must create, how- 
ever carefully and scientifically managed. 

Dr. C. W. Siemens, a most competent authority, in deliver- 
ing a lecture before the Glasgow Science Lecture Association, 


in March last, upon this new source of illuminating power, 
said that 


Its practical application for large halls, and places where powerful 
light-effects are required, is a question only of time; while, for domestic 
purposes, gas-light will long continue to hold its own, owing to the greater 
facility which it offers of subdividing the effects of light, and of accom. 
modating its intensity to immediate [i.c., varying] requirements simply 
by opening and closing an ordinary tap. 

In his further remarks, however, Dr. Siemens mentioned 
various qualities of the new light which will promote its 
adoption as a substitute for coal-gas. Since its production is 
cheaper than that of coal-gas, there can be little doubt that 
the new light will soon make its way. Moreover, there are 
two other considerations stated by Dr. Siemens which are in 
favour of the new light. ‘People,’ he said, ‘ will not remain 


satisfied with gas-light when they can have their rooms better 


lighted. It would be fallacious to suppose that, in resort- 
ing to the electric light, we should be satisfied with anything 
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like the ‘‘ candle-power”’ that now satisfies us in using gas, even 
as we are not now satisfied with the amount of light from lamps 
and candles since we have become accustomed to gas-light.’ 
The Legislative Palace of Westminster has hitherto been 
lighted by gas of an unusually high illuminating power from 
the Chartered Company ; but it is found that, in the House of 
Lords especially, the light is not sufficient. In a short time 
we may expect to see the Houses of Parliament entirely illu- 
minated by the electric light; and it will be a charming sen- 
sation, both to the onlookers in the galleries and to the Peers 
and Commons themselves, when the halls of the legislature 
are illuminated as with daylight, of any required brilliance, 
throughout the long hours of night which our legislators so 
freely devote to the business of the nation. There is yet another 
advantage in favour of the electric light—namely, ‘ that it gives 
a light which is comparable with solar light, in showing every 
object in its true colour, and in producing similar chemical 
effects, such as the taking of photographic images.’ Since this 
is the case, it is obvious that the effects of the new light upon 
plants, and also its healthy action upon the human body, will 
likewise correspond with those of the light of the sun. It is 
needless to add that the noxious effects, not only of the im- 
purities contained in coal-gas, but even of the ordinary process 
of combustion, will have no place in our electric-lighted dwell- 
ings of the future. 

Electricity is now becoming the most potent agent of man, 
and it is manifest that it will ere long be made to accomplish 
far greater marvels than any yet achieved. It is an invisible 
and everywhere present power, which comes at man’s call, like 


_ a spirit ‘from the vasty deep.’ Aladdin had merely to rub his 


_-ting, and the most powerful of all the genii stood ready to do 
“his bidding ; and, in actual fact, by mere friction and other 
simple means, we can call forth the electric force which cir- 
culates unseen throughout the universe. The supply is ab- 
solutely inexhaustible: all that is wanted to render it useful 
in a hundred other ways than the preseut is to cheapen the 
means (already both cheap and simple) for evoking and apply- 
ing its wonderful powers. That electricity will be the light of 
the future is already manifest. Sir W. Thompson, who pre- 
sided at Dr. Siemens’s lecture, spoke upon the subject in the 
following terms, which, however startling, no one will regard 
as visionary who understands the question, or who knows the 
scientific eminence and practical judgment of the speaker :— 


We live in an age of scientific wonders. A quarter of a century ago, 
chloroform, gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, collodion, and photography, formed 
a remarkable group of "discoveries. Within the last three or four years we 
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have had the radiometer, the telephone, and the phonograph, in quick suc- 
cession. Yet these do not exhaust the wonderful applications of science 
which we may see before us, and which are promised for the future. 
What would you think of Glasgow being lighted by the Falls of Clyde? 
(the water-power being employed to work the magnets)—coals consumed 
only at the pit’s mouth? all engines driven by machines innocuous of 
smoke? and the atmosphere of our towns restored to its original purity ? 
What would you think of your halls not over-heated by gas, and the at- 
mosphere not spoiled by sulphurous emanations, but illuminated by the 
electric light, giving only one-twentieth part of the heat, and no fumes ? 
If all these results do not follow from the principles laid down this even- 
ing, it will not be from any want in them. 


Since these eminent authorities thus expressed their views 
on this matter, the pyogress of the electric light has been ab- 
solutely astounding, Never before has any great invention 
been so rapidly developed. What was only a possibility a year 
ago, has now become an accomplished fact. There appear to 
be half a dozen successful processes for electric illumination 
now before the public, and the only question is, Which is the 
best ? The patent of Mr. Edison of New York, whose inventive 
genius is a marvel of the age, has excited the liveliest interest; 
yet it is doubtful whether he has not been fully equalled by 
others. Just a year ago, one of the London Gas Companies 
made trial of a patent for lighting the street lamps by means 
of electricity: wires were laid from a central station to each 
lamp, and an electric current turned on the tap, at the same 
time emitting a spark which lighted the gas. To any one 
thoughtfully considering the matter, the question might 
naturally (and to some persons did) suggest itself, If an 
electric current both opens the tap and furnishes a spark, is 
it not equal to the simpler process of making that spark a con- 
tinuous light? So far as is at present known, this is exactly 
what Mr. Edison does. Instead of a supply of gas and gas- 
pipes, and a line of wire besides, he accomplishes the entire 
process of illumination, including the turning on and off the 
light, by means of the wire previously employed merely for 
the latter and subsidiary purpose. And thus a simple set of 
wires introduced into our houses (which may be encased in 
the existing gas-pipes, and without any change in the gas- 
brackets or pendent gaseliers), will furnish a safer, cheaper, 
healthier, and finer light than coal-gas can supply. Of the 
superior cheapness of the electric light there can be no ques- 
tion. It is equivalent to coal-gas without the coals. Gas is 
obtained from coal by spplying heat in retort-houses : the same 
amount of heat applied as motive force by a steam-engine 
produces the electric light out of nothing—or mere space ! 

It is no part of our present purpose to deal with the electric 
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light, save in connection with the gas-supply of the metropolis, 
and we shall conclude by showing the remarkable effect which 
the new invention has had upon the value of gas-property in 
London. It was not until 1870 that the price of these gas- 
shares began to figure in the Stock Exchange list. In that year 
the price of a £100 share in the London Gas Companies gene- 
rally was about £160 to £165, and there was no great change 
—only a slight increase—during the next four years. Then 
legislation began again, and in 1875 the price went up to about 
£180; in the beginning of 1876 it was about £200; and after 
the favourable legislation of that and the previous year, the 
price of the £100 shares rose in the course of 1876 to £220 
and upwards, sometimes reaching £230. Thus, during these 
half-dozen years, there was a rise of fully £60 in the value . 
of every £100 share. Then the tide of fortune turned and 
ebbed rapidly. Before Midsummer in 1877, when the electric 
light first began to glimmer, the reaction had set in, and at 
present the average price of a £100 share in the London Gas 
Companies (with the exception of the South Metropolitan 
Company, which now benefits largely from the sliding-scale) 
has fallen to £150. Taken as a whole, the gas-property in 
London has lost one-third of its market value during the last 
twenty months. The actual prices, as quoted in the Stock 
Exchange list, are now as follows :— 


Paid. Current Price. 
Stock ... Commercial ... sie £100 was £152—£157 
Stock ... Gas Light and Coke ... 100 ve 150— 155 
Stock ... London dis wee 100 ae 150— 155 
Phoenix All 28— 30 
£50... South Metropolitan ... All at 87— 90 
£10. Surrey Consumers ... All 14— 15 


In conclusion, we may remark that it is most desirable for 
public interests that the new Light-supply of London should 
not be a monopoly in the hands of private Companies. Lon- 
don has suffered enough from the gas-monopoly, and we feel 
assured that our municipal bodies will not fail to take the 
supply of the electric light into their own hands, or in some 
other way safeguard the interests of the public. As things 
have happened, it is a most fortunate matter that the muni- 
cipal bodies did not purchase the property of the Gas Com- 
panies—not only because it would have proved a bad bargain, 
but because the municipality would naturally have disfavoured 
all attempts to introduce the new light in competition with 
their gas-property. As it is, the field is clear, and the contest 
between the old light and the new will soon be decided. Let 
the best win. 
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‘It is written that when heaven and earth were not, the 
Eternal begat two sons, one to pray and offer up sacrifice, 
the other to say “ Perhaps.”’ So the Persian seer accounted 
for the beginning of all things—faith and doubt, light and 
darkness, Ormuzd and Ahriman. Of Divine things that seer 
of the East knew but little, or at least could express but little; 
of things human he was a true prophet—a prophet, that is to 
say, possessed of the second sight which sees across What 
seems to What is; a prophet having the eye that pierces 
through the city mist of corporeal exhalations into the clear 
mountain air above our heads, wherein the mysteries of the 
soul stand unveiled to the gaze that can reach them. In 
these old words of his is uttered the world’s history,—the 
history of the few, the heroes, the martyrs, the saints, who 
‘pray and offer up sacrifice,’ who believe all things, hope all 
things, endure all things ; the history of the many, who look 
on, who keep aloof, who deride, who say ‘ Perhaps!’ And the 
grand puzzle of whether or not there abides a moral in man’s 
biography resolves itself very much into the question, Of these 
two classes of men, which wins ? 

Five and thirty years ago, Venice lay upon her waters as a 
ship becalmed. ‘Order reigned’ more completely there than 
in any other corner of the despotisms of Europe. Venice was 
very quiet; but hers was the quiet, not of wholesome rest, but 
of one who has been dosed with narcotics. So successfully, 
however, had she been ‘sent to sleep,’ that her foes, and 
some of those who loved her best, were of opinion she would 
never wake up again. People had been crying, Finis Venetia, 
for the matter of that, ever since 1798, when old Manin, the 
last of the Doges, fell senseless and dying to the ground as 
he was opening his lips to pronounce the oath of allegiance 
to the House of Hapsburg. But in 1844 the echo of a far- 
off bugle caused Venice, if not to wake, at least to move un- 
easily, to give that long-drawn sigh which sometimes in the 
lethargy that follows fever startles the watchers into asking, 
Is this coming death, or returning life? In that year of 1844 
a little company of eighteen men landed in the extreme south 
of the Italian peninsula just as the greyness of the evening 
twilight was creeping over the olive and orange trees along 
the shore once trodden by Pythagoras and his disciples. As 
these men set foot on the Calabrian soil, one of the two young 
brothers who were the leaders of the little company, ex- 
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claimed, ‘ Ecco la patria nostra! Tu ci hai data la vita, e noi 
la spenderemo per te’ (‘Behold our fatherland! Thou hast 
given us life, and we will spend it for thee’). Nearly every 
member of the band had already worn the crown of thorns 
of sacrifice and suffering upon his brow, and especially these 
brothers. Sons of a Venetian patrician, their father’s name 
was yet a patrimony that needed cleansing of a stain such as 
will perhaps only come out with blood. This Venetian noble 
was an Austrian admiral guilty of the arrest of certain fugitive 
Italian patriots on the high seas, in open defiance, not alone 
of right, but also of legality. He had placed both his sons 
in the Austrian navy, in which they were getting on amazingly 
well, as the phrase goes, when the time came for them to give 
up ‘ getting on’ in that line of life, or in any other, for the 
sake of something higher than all personal advancement. 
They deserted and went to Corfu, there to concert a plan of 
rousing, if not of freeing, their unhappy country. While they 
were in that island, the eldest, Attilio, suffered the loss of a 
fair and devoted young wife, who died uncomplaining, but 
with her heart broken; while the youngest, Emilio, had to 
resist the supplicating tears of his mother, who was em- 
powered by the Archduke Ranieri to offer him entire restitu- 
tion of rank and honours if only he would return to the 
service. In 1844 they resolved on their expedition to Calabria, 
against the urgent counsellings of those who loved them and 
Italy; but they, thinking to serve their country better by 
dying than by living, stood firm in their determination, and 
started on their mad enterprise with certain, unavoidable 
death, staring them in the face. With them, amongst others, 
was a gentle and beautiful youth named Domenico Moro, also 
a Venetian, who like the brothers had served in the Austrian 
navy. He was lieutenant on board the corvette Adria, and 
had, conjointly with George Wellesley, commanded a party 
of Austrians and English who were sent to the shore of 
Nakhora, between Pyne and Ain, for the purpose of arming 
the inhabitants of that branch of Lebanon which runs up 
from the coast towards Mount Hermon, and encloses Lake 
Merom and the springs of the Jordan. The Italian and the 
Englishman became fast friends; and before us we have a 
little poem that has never appeared in print, which Moro 
addressed to Wellesley whilst they sat by the camp fire at 
Nakhora, on the 7th of October, 1840. 

The little band, as we have said, landed in Calabria that 
June evening, the time and place having been fixed by the 
hired spy who was in their midst, and who acted on the in- 
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structions of the Austrian Government, which in its turn 
acted on the information supplied by English ministers, and 
by them obtained by tampering with the letters which the 
brothers, ‘ trusting,’ as they said, ‘to the loyalty of the 
English Post Office,’ had sent through that channel. As 
sheep they were led to the slaughter; and after wandering 
for a few days in the mountains they were captured in a valley 
not far from Cosenza. They made a brave resistance to the 
force five times their number by which they were surrounded. 
Some died fighting; the others were taken to Cosenza and 
nine of them shot; amongst these were the brothers Bandiera 
and Domenico Moro. Before execution, a Catholic priest 
offered them his services, but they mildly refused them, telling 
him to go and preach to their oppressed brothers. ‘ We have 
thought,’ they said, ‘to practise the law of the gospel, and 
to make it triumph, at the price even of our blood. We 
hope that our works will recommend us to God better than 
your words.’ And with a cry of Viva U'Italia these nine men 
calmly died. Such was their fashion of offering up prayer 
and sacrifice. 

We are not here writing the history of the brothers Ban- 
diera, but this much it has seemed well to say of them, be- 
cause their name has a significance which is both wide and 
deep in regard to what came after in Italy, and particularly 
in Venice. This enterprise, headed by Venetians in Calabria, 
attested the solidarity of the new school of Italian patriotism, 
of which Mazzini was founder and master; attested too in a 
glaring light the solidarity of Italian despotisms ; proved, in 
fine, that the ‘ insane dream of Italian unity,’ as it was styled 
then and much later, was a thing written down with a sure 
hand in the book of the future. And when Venice heard how 
her sons had exchanged the exile’s thorn crown for the 
martyr’s aureole, she moved uneasily in her sleep; and some 
saw in it the sign of death, and some the sign of awakening. 

Five and thirty years ago there was living in Venice, quietly, 
and without there being much talk about him, an advocate, 
with his wife and their two children—Giorgio, a manly boy, 
and Emilia, a delicate but unusually gifted girl. The father of 
this boy and girl was in the prime of life, but had weak 
health. From his early childhood life had been a continued 
burden to him; and now, though he worked hard in support 
of his family, he was subject to frequent attacks of acute 
suffering, alternating with a perpetual feeling of weariness, 
such as would have made many a man think himself entitled 
to the indolence of the invalid. But in this case the weakness 
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of the body, instead of gaining mastery over the mental 
faculties, seemed incessantly to spur them into action, or 
rather, perhaps, an indomitable will conquered both this 
physical lassitude, and also the melancholy upon which 
nature appeared to have based his character, though on the 
surface there was much of brightness and gaiety. He seemed 
to thirst insatiably after knowledge. Deeply versed in the 
abstrusest forms of jurisprudence, he had written upon 
Venetian law, and had translated a learned legal work from 
the French. Another of his publications was a Greek trans- 
lation. Besides these languages, he was conversant with 
Hebrew, Latin, English, and German. As a relaxation from 
his graver studies, he made researches in the Venetian patois, 
and edited a dictionary of that dialect. There were not very 
great opportunities for an advocate to distinguish himself in 
those times—no public pleading was allowed, and a counsel 
might only be consulted in civil cases, when the defence was 
made in writing. Thus there was not much talk about this 
Venetian advocate, and yet in a quiet way he had begun to 
attract the attention of two powers—the Austrian government 
and the Venetian people. What both one and the other 
thought about him may be gathered from a private memoran- 
dum set down in the secret annals of the Austrian police, 
which states him to have won public esteem by his high moral 
conduct, his talents, and the disinterestedness of his cha- 
racter. Further, it says he is a profound jurist, and an able 
speaker, who understands how to expound his ideas in an 
admirably clear and orderly manner. He was, in short, just 
the kind of man whom it is particularly disagreeable for a 
despotic government to have amongst its subjects. 

In person this advocate was short rather than tall, of spare 
figure, with light blue eyes, in which there was great anima- 
tion, and thick dark chestnut hair. The face was not hand- 
some, but it was extremely mobile and expressive, such a face 
as might have done well for an actor. He was the son of a 
Venetian Jew, who had embraced the Christian religion, and 
in accordance with the prevailing custom had adopted the 
patronymic of the noble family to which his sponsor belonged. 
This was the family of the last Venetian Doge, and the name 
was Manin. 

Daniel Manin had grown up from his childhood to hate the 
Austrian rule. Such hate was the only conceivable attitude 
of mind for any Venetian in whom the commonest instincts 
of patriotism were not wholly dead. If France, after having 
got into England by a sort of a sham of alliance, were to sell 
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—say Hampshire—to the Germans in exchange for the left 
bank of the Rhine, we suppose the Hampshire folk would not 
settle down comfortably as an appanage to Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
empire, even though the potentates of Europe should ratify a 
new Treaty of Vienna, wherein it was provided by an absurd 
jumble of principles that the Rhine should be given back to 
its former owners, but that the Imperial standard should still 
float over Portsmouth dockyard. Manin’s first political act 
seems to date back as far as 1830, when he drew up a mani- 
festo summoning the Venetians to revolt. Its authorship 
was never discovered, and its effect nil; for the ill - success 
of the movements in other parts of Italy made an immediate 
Venetian insurrection out of the question, even supposing 
that Venice was ripe for it, which may be doubted, since the 
despair of impotence had eaten into her heart, and she looked 
on her masters as upon a well-nigh unassailable power. The 
great thing needful was therefore to break through the charm 
—to find the heel of Achilles—to prove, in a small way it 
might be, and yet incontestably, that Austria, though strong, 
was not invulnerable, and that Venice, though weak, was not 
powerless. ‘To this end Manin conceived his plan of legal 
opposition. To discover any means of opposition that were 
admitted tc be legal was in those days a matter of no small 
difficulty ; but it is one of the inconveniences under which 
despotic governments labour, that when all legitimate chan- 
nels for the expression of political opinions are stifled, other 
ways remain open with which they can interfere only at the 
price of heaping ridicule upon themselves. Thus the shape 
of a hat may imperil a dynasty. Thus the squabble about 
the proposed railway between Venice and Milan became the 
first serious check which Austrian domination had received in 
Venetia. ‘The company formed for the purpose of construct- 
ing this line was composed of German and Italianjbankers, 
who disagreed as to the route to be adopted, the viceroy 
siding with the German interest in the affair. Manin was 
retained by the Italians in support of their proposals, and 
conducted the case with marked ability. The incident 
ended in the company breaking up and the railway not being 
undertaken till many years later. Some while after, Manin 
made a remarkable speech at the Venetian Atheneum, in 
which he demonstrated the obligation of thinkers and orators 
to stimulate men of action. He deplored the lethargy 
of Venice, and the sale of the palaces of the old Doges ‘to 
kings and ballet-dancers.’ He suggested the institution of 
a commercial school of mercantile navigation, and recom- 
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mended an inquiry as to the best means of profiting by 
European commerce with the East and England’s connec- 
tion with India, which have only been turned to account 
during the last ten years. Then came Mr. Cobden’s visit to 
Venice, an event which precisely fell in with Manin’s legal 
agitation programme. All Italy was just then in the height 
of enthusiasm over free trade, which in reality grew trans- 
formed into the symbol of political emancipation. This 
Manchester crusade afforded a golden opportunity for feeling 
the national pulse, and sowing the seeds of cohesion and co- 
operative action. In every case the men who féted Mr. 
Cobden played notable parts in the later development of the 
Italian movement. At Genoa it was Massimo d’Azeglio; at 
Naples, Mancini; at Bologna, Minghetti; at Turin, Cavour 
and Scialoja; at Florence, Ridolfi; at Venice, Manin and 
Tommaseo. 

In September, 1847, the Scientific Congress, meeting in the 
great Council Hall of the Doge’s palace, appointed Manin 
one of the commissioners charged to make a report on the 
charitable institutions of Venice; and in the course of his 
investigations, with this object in view, he came upon a 
man confined in the lunatic asylum of San Servilio, whom 
the doctors admitted to be sane, but feared to discharge him, 
lest it should be contrary to the intention of the government 
and the police. Manin instantly wrote a memorial, in which 
he stated that ‘he had a better opinion’ of these authorities 
than to believe it to be their desire to create madmen by 
decree, and turn the hospitals into prison ante-rooms. Count 
Palffy, the civil governor, is said to have been exceedingly 
annoyed by this memorial, and to have remarked, ‘ We must 
let the man out and put Manin in his place.’ 

In the course of these years of legal opposition Manin again 
and again proved that the Austrians governed illegally by the 
showing of their own laws. Now the greatest sham in the 
whole system of Austrian administration was what were called 
the Central and Provincial Congregations—a species of repre- 
sentative bodies whose prerogative, even in writing, extended 
no farther than the communication of the necessities, wishes, 
and petitions of the Lombards and Venetians to the Imperial 
Council, but which in fact had never succeeded, during the 
thirty-two years of their existence, in performing this very 
limited function. But in December, 1847, Nazari, the Bergamo 
deputy in the Lombard Congregation, roused that assembly 
into forwarding to the emperor a project of reform, an inno- 
vation which received a prompt reply from Vienna in the 
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shape of additional troops swelling the Milanese garrison. 
Imitating this example, Manin petitioned to the Venetian 
Congregation to perform its constitutional duty of making the 
emperor cognisant of the wants of the nation; and Niccold 
Tommaseo, the learned author of a dictionary of Italian 
synonyms and other valuable works, drew up an address to 
the authorities, in which he attributed the stagnation of litera- 
ture in Upper Italy to the total overriding of the clause in the 
patent of 1815 providing for the liberty of the press. For 
these proceedings Manin and Tommaseo were arrested on the 
18th of January, 1848, and thrown into prison on the indict- 
ment of high treason. The result of this measure might have . 
been foreseen. On the morrow of the arrest the walls of Venice 
were broken out in placards of Viva l’Italia! Viva Manin e 
Tommaseo ! and the still more ominous Morte ai Tedeschi ! 
Two months later, the smouldering fires of Venetian hatred 
burst into a conflagration. Half Europe was in flames by this 
time, even Vienna had joined lustily in the great king-chase. 
On March the 17th a vast crowd of the Venetian populace 
gathered under the windows of Count Palffy and clamoured 
for the release of Manin and Tommaseo. Had he answered 
by dispersing the crowd then and there, cost what it might, it 
has been conjectured that the insurrection might have been 
checked, but we think mistakenly. Obviously, however, such 
% course of action would have formed the Austrians’ best 
chance; and had it been joined to the despatch of a strong 
garrison to the arsenal, it seems probable that the revolution 
would have dwindled into a simple rising. As it was, Palffy 
yielded, with the words, ‘I do what I ought not.’ The people 
rushed off to the prison, that famous dreary pile across the 
Bridge of Sighs, over which Venice’s chiefest dignitary had 
once passed from the Doge’s chair to the dungeon of the con- 
demned. This time the order of things was reversed: the 
prison led to the palace, not the palace to the prison. The 
human hurricane wave swept up the dark corridors and told 
the prisoners their durance was done. Manin did not lose his 
presence of mind; one more act of the legal struggle remained 
to be played out. He would not stir until he had seen the 
warrant of his release. It was speedily produced, and he was 
carried off upon the shoulders of the people—pale and un- 
shaven and in prison garments, a living torch of revolt. So 
he was borne to the Piazza San Marco, where, no one knew 
by whom, the red and white and green was hoisted on the 
historic Pili—the monster flag-staves which of old supported 
the conquered gonfalons of Cyprus, Candia, and the Morea, 
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and from which for long years had streamed the yellow and 
plack of Austria. For the first time Manin’s magically per- 
suasive voice sounded in St. Mark’s Square. He knew not, 
he said, to what events he owed his liberation, but he could 
see that love of country and national spirit had made great 
strides whilst he had been in prison. ‘But forget not,’ he 
continued, ‘ that there is no true or lasting freedom without 
order, and of order you must make yourselves the jealous guard- 
ians if you would show that you are worthy to be free.’ Then 
he added the significant words: ‘Yet there are times pointed 
out by the finger of Providence when insurrection is not only 
a right, but a duty. 


St. Mark’s shall strike that hour!’ 


Towards nightfall the big danger-tocsin of the Ducal Chapel 
was heard pealing forth its solemn tones. No one knew who 
set it going ; no one guessed why the Austrians did not stop 
it; but the people flocked to the Piazza, hearing in it the 
signal of revolution. The square was cleared by a bayonet 
charge. On that occasion and on the morning following blood 
was shed and lives lost in thus dispersing unarmed crowds, 
and all too late to do anything but mischief to the Austrian 
cause. Too late! That tocsin of St. Mark rang the knell of 
the Schwarz-Gelb in Venice. 

On the four ‘succeeding days Count Palffy continued gov- 
ernor of the city, but his power was gone. The Viceroy tele- 
graphed from Verona the concession of the enrolment of two 
hundred citizens as a civic guard: before sunset three thousand 
were under arms. Manin addressed to them the words, ‘ Let 
every one who will not implicitly obey me, depart.’ No one 
went. Here then was the nucleus, without which the move- 
ment must have proved abortive or fallen into anarchy. 
Count Palffy, not a bad man by any means, and personally 
not disliked, made himself the object of a transitory enthu- 
siasm by telling the people of the constitution which had been 
granted to the Viennese, and saying that for his part nothing 
would please him better than to be the first constitutional 
governor of Venice. The people cried good-naturedly, Viva 
Palffy! but the heart of Venice was set on something more 
than an amelioration of Austrian rule, even had there been 
the slightest prospect of such amelioration becoming a reality. 
It was set upon the one inevitable aim of a people bartered 
into the hands of aliens—independence, no more, no less. On 
the eve of the 22nd it was plain that the anomalous state of 
things that had prevailed since the 17th could last no longer. 
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On the one side, several sections of the city were trembling on 
the verge of anarchy; on the other, an Italian naval officer 
assured Manin that a bombardment was imminent. Manin 
rejoined, ‘To-morrow the city will be in my power, or I shall 
be dead.’ That same evening Manin and his guards had with 
some trouble rescued Colonel Marinovich, second in command 
at the arsenal, from the dockyard workmen, who were in a 
state of mutiny, and vowed they would kill him. Marinovich 
was safely got on board an Austrian man-of-war at the moor- 
ings, and to appease the workmen he was induced to promise 
that he would immediately resign his command. This Marino- 
vich was by birth a Venetian, which doubly incensed the 
population against his extraordinary zeal for the Austrian 
interest. Moreover there was a general prejudice against 
him, because it was said that he had been formerly half spy, 
half gaoler, of the amiable young Archduke Frederick, com-\ 


mander-in-chief of the Austrian navy, in which capacity he 


had won the affection of many of the Italian marines, and 
who was the victim of an unhappy passion that Marinovich 
was set to cure, but the patient died under his treatment. His 
roughness and severity had long exasperated the workmen of 
the arsenal, who were now furthermore irritated by the idea 
that he was evolving a plan of blowing up Venice, which, how- 
ever far it may have been from the truth, got a strong hold 
on the popular imagination during those feverish days. 
Throughout the whole of the night of the 21st of March 
Manin was in conference with the municipality and the lead- 
ing patriots as to what should be the rallying cry of the revolu- 
tion. Manin knew there was but one which at this perilous 
juncture would unite the city in harmonious action, one only 
which would knit together the wide hopes of the future with 
the memories of thirteen hundred years of freedom — Tur 
Rerustic anp Saint Marx! The others hesitated. One said 
sadly to Manin, ‘ The people are incapable of sacrifices.’ He 
answered, ‘ You do not know them ; I know them, and that is 
my sole merit.’ At length, as day dawned, they agreed that 
he was right. Manin then resolved to take the arsenal at all 
hazards. He sent urgent demands to the officers of the civic 
guard to place the command in his hands—simple captain 
though he was—for one day; but they deemed the scheme 
infatuated, and refused to put their men at the ‘mercy of a 
madman.’ Manin almost despaired. Meanwhile wild work 
had been going on at the arsenal. Marinovich had returned, 
and the workmen had fallen upon him and savagely murdered 
him. In the same moment with this bad news came in the 
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reply of Major Olivieri, the last of the commanders of the 
civic guard, and he, unlike his brother officers, placed his 
battalion at Manin’s disposal. There was no time to be lost: 
some one must seize the helm if the ship was not to be 
wrecked. Manin grasped his sword, and calling his son, a 
lad of sixteen, to follow him, set out on his momentous errand. 
What guards he met on his way joined him, and he found 
Major Olivieri and his men awaiting his orders. With this 
little band, numbering about two hundred, he marched into 
the arsenal and forced the commandant to surrender. By the 
inexplicable mismanagement of the Austrians, no troops were 
here stationed upon whom they could depend, and the marines, 
the Italian soldiers, and the workmen occupied themselves 
with fastening the tricolour cockade on to their caps. Thus 
‘the madman’ took the arsenal without striking a blow, and 
distributed arms and ammunition amongst the people. Then 
dragging out of the dusty corner where for fifty years it had 
lain hidden, the grand old flag of St. Mark, Manin marched 
with it in triumph down the long length of the Riva dei 
Schiavoni, past the Molo, across the Piazzetta, into the 
Piazza, where he planted it in presence of a mighty multi- 
tude, for from early morning he had told the people ‘ to meet 
him at noon in St. Mark’s Square ;’ and there they were, and 
there he was, to tell them the great miraculous news that they 
were free. 

It was well, he said, in a few temperate words, that this 
good thing had been achieved without a bloody conflict with 
the Austrians, for they too were brothers. ‘But when you 
overturn one government, you must set up another. Just now 
the one which seems best suited for us is the republic. In 
adopting this kind of government, however, we do not separate 
ourselyes from the rest of Italy, but rather form one more 
centre to work with the others for her ultimate unity.’ So 
the newborn republic was ushered into life. The civic guards 
swore with drawn swords to die in defence of it, and of its 
founder ; the multitude mustering in the glorious Piazza gave 
themselves over to intoxicating joy—that joy surpassing all 
delirium of love or wine, all art-rapture, all triumph of satis- 
fied ambition—the joy of victorious patriotism. Old men 
wept ; young men kissed each other ; enemies clasped hands ; 
friends lifted them in exultant gratitude to Heaven. The 
people thus accepted their joy in all its plenitude, nor looked 
before or after; but in the spirit of one poor child the bitter- 
ness of the future mingled prophetically with this infinite 


sweetness of the present. When Emilia Manin stood under 
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the arches of St. Mark’s, and saw the kind good father who 
had ‘often shared her mother’s watches by her bedside, and 
had wept hot tears at not being able to assuage his little girl’s 
sufferings, proclaimed his country’s liberator by the voices 
of thousands, she was very sad. ‘I ought,’ she wrote, ‘to 
be filled with ineffable gladness; but a weight continually 
oppresses my heart.’ 

Whilst Manin: was engaged in taking the arsenal, the 
Central Congregation had sent the commandant of the civic 
guards to the civil and military governors (Counts Palffy and 
Zichy), with u demand for its surrender, which was met by a 
peremptory refusal. At that moment, however, the cries of 
the people announced its fall, and henceforth the two governors 
seemed to be struck with a moral paralysis. Their conduct 
has been variously attributed to lofty philanthropy and arrant 
cowardice: a key may possibly be found to it in the fact 
that they were not Austrians, but Hungarians. In our 
opinion, whatever blame they may have incurred as Austrian 
servants, is far more due to their behaviour on the 17th of the 
month than on the 22nd; when, considering that the people 
were armed, and the Italian element in the garrison was 
strong, the issue of a hand-to-hand struggle was anything but 
certain. Palffy resigned his powers to Zichy, who yielded 
bit by bit to the inexorable demands of the Venetian deputa- 
tion ; and about seven o'clock in the evening he signed the 
convention which relegated his authority to a provisional 
government formed out of the Central Congregation and a 
committee of leading citizens, and provided for the removal 
of all foreign troops, the surrender of the military chests and 
material of war, and the capitulation of the forts. It was 
further agreed that the foreign soldiery should be given three 
mouths’ discharge pay, and that Count Zichy should remain ~ 
in Venice till the provisions of the convention were carried 
out, when a steamer would be placed at the disposal of him- 
self and his suite. Such were the terms of the document 
which the Austrians have ever counted the bitterest draught 
of all the humiliations they had to swallow in the year 1848. 
That day of the 22nd was brought to a close by Manin being 
carried in triumph to his modest house in the.Campo San 
Paterniano, where he sank down fainting from exhaustion 
and the physieal pain which all these five days had never let 
him know a moment’s peace, exclaiming, ‘ Leave me at least 
this night to rest, or I shall die.’ 

By the next morning the provisional government had dis- 
covered that they could not get on without Manin, and accord-. 
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ingly they sent for him to govern the city. He proceeded to 
nominate a ministry, in which he took the presidency of the 
council and foreign affairs. The list of the new government 
was read out to the civic guard and the people, and was re- 
ceived with reiterated plaudits. In the course of the day the 
patriarch solemnly blessed the standard of the republic—the 
three colours of Italy emblazoned with the golden lion of 
Venice—in the name of Pio Nono, who was yet for one brief 
month to stand fast to that grand prayer of his, O Sommo 
Iddio! Benedite Italia. And on this, the first day that 
dawned on liberated Venice, the people by common consent 
broke into one loud ery of gratitude and love—a cry that from 
end to end of Italy, even from Calabria to the lagunes, 
now sounded the clarion of freedom: Vira Bandiera e Moro ! 

These wonderful events—almost contemporaneous with the 
no less wonderful ‘ five days’ of Milan, wherein Radetzky and 
his 15,000 men were expelled inch by inch from the Lombard 
capital—were quickly followed up by the liberation of the 
whole of the ancient Venetian Dogado, with the exception of 
Verona, where the revolution was stifled in its birth through 


. the transposition of the parts played elsewhere by Austrian 


and Italian. Here the former was firm and sagacious, whilst 
those who took upon themselves to act on behalf of the 
population were temporizing and timid. The emancipated 
townships joyfully sent in their adherence to the Republic 
of St. Mark, and tendered loyal support to Manin’s adminis- 
It is not our intention to attempt following the Venetian 
Republic in all its internal vicissitudes and external relations : 
it would be impossible to perform such a task within the 
limited space of a review article, and those who desire to 
be fully informed on these points must go straight to the 
fountain-heads of information.* In these pages it is our sole 
purpose to show what manner of man was the protagonist in 
the drama of Venetian independence; and now that we have 
taken the bearings of Manin the agitator and revolutionist, 
it remains for us to sketch the portrait of Manin the states- 
* For the military history of the siege of Venice, see the works? of Generals 
Pepe and Ulloa,; for its diplomatic history, Henri Martin’s ‘Daniel Manin,’ 
Bonghi’s ‘La Vita ei Tempi di Valentino Pasini,’ and Bastide’s’ La République 
Frangaise et l’Italie en 1848.’ For more local details, Professor Errera’s 
‘Daniele Manin e Venezia,’ and the Venetian section of ‘Doccumenti della 
Guerra Santa d’Italia,’ may be referred to. M. A. de la Forge, Mr. Butt, M.P., 
and Mr. E. Flagg, have also written on this subject. Mr. Nassau Senior’s 
‘Conversations,’ and Signor Tedeschi’s article entitled ‘ Daniel Manin e Giorgio 
Pallavicino,’ in the Nuova Antologia for August, 1878, throw interesting: light 
on Manin’s life and work in exile. oie 
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man and dictator. In the former connection we shall say 
what we have got to say in a few words, and not again return 
to it, for the mouldy columns of dead diplomacy are not 

articularly interesting to the general reader. What is most 
important to observe is that Manin was from first to last a 
partizan of French intervention. In this matter he stood 
alone amongst Italian leaders of that period. French inter- 
vention was distinctly unpopular all over Italy, save in Venice, 
at the time when Manin, had he felt himself free to act on 
his own responsibility, would have called it in; that is to say, 
in the spring of 1848. Mazzini was at one with Charles 
Albert in the programme of l’Jtalia fara da sé; and for this 
there was, beyond doubt, a great deal to be said, quite apart 
from national pride. There was to be taken into consideration 
the double possibility of French intervention turning into con- 
quest, or converting the Italian revolution into a socialistic 
émeute. Manin was not blind to these dangers, especially to 
the latter; but holding the opinion that Austria could not be 
kept out of Italy save by foreign aid, he preferred an uncer- 
tain risk to a certain disaster, and it was evident if the appeal 
was to be made at all, the sooner it was made the better. 
Italy having by her own unseconded efforts all but got her 
house to herself, might have called upon her neighbour to 
assist her in striking the invader a final blow with a minimum 
detriment to her dignity, whilst no conceivable eventuality 
could then have arisen so favourable to republican France 
as a righteous foreign war. The June outbreak, the reaction, 
the growth of Bonapartism, the iniquitous Roman expedition, 
the Second Empire itself, might all thus have been escaped. 
When in the August of the same year the extreme necessity 
of Italy authorized Manin formally to demand French inter- 
vention, the conditions of the case were manifestly become 
less opportune and more complicated. Austria had regained 
most of her power, and all her pretensions; Italy in her re- 
duced circumstances was more than ever likely to be subject 
to the influence of adisproportionately powerful ally ; France, 
sensibly offended at the former refusal of her services, was 
_ also by no means delighted with the prospect of a strong 
Upper Italian kingdom, and was casting greedy eyes on Savoy. 
Still the better part of the French people were sincerely inte- 
rested in the fate of Venice; and Cavaignac’s government 
was actually, for better or worse, on the point of sending an 
army to the rescue, when it was baulked by the English pro- 
posal of joint mediation, which was presented in such a form 
as identified its rejection with the loss of the amity of the 
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British cabinet. Lord Palmerston, with a mind troubled by 
multifarious red spectres, was dismayed at the palpable im- 
minence of a French attack on the Austrian Empire, and it 
was he who for good or evil prevented that attack from being 
made. The plan of joint mediation had for its basis a pro- 
posal made by Austria in the previous May, which Lord 
Palmerston had then emphatically declined to lay before the 
revolted provinces, on the ground that there was not the 
smallest chance of its acceptance. It provided for the eman- 
cipation of Lombardy, but made over Venetia once more to 
her Austrian masters. Neither Venice nor Lombardy would 
have entered into such a pact; but the English minister’s 
primary object was to stop the war preparations, and in that 
he succeeded. After a vast deal of shilly-shallying, Austria 
consented to accept this offer of mediation, but on condition 
that its basis should be left to future consideration. It must 
not however be supposed that the Venetians abandoned all 
hope of French aid as early as August, 1848. Any day might 
in fact have brought a radical change in the aspect of affairs ; 
and until the fall of the Cavaignac government there seemed 
a positive likelihood of the French ministry sooner or later 
getting tired of the endless shuffling by which Austria con- 
trived to prolong ad infinitum the negotiative stage of the 
mediation. Besides, this hope of extraneous succour was 
for the Venetians of the nature of the straws drowning men 
cling to; and not before a French army landed in Italy with 
the watchword of destruction in lieu of that of deliverance, did 
they wholly cast it from them, and contemplate their fate in 
its dire reality. 

To return to the thread of our narrative. On the 3rd of 
June Manin convened an assembly, elected by universal suf- 
frage in Venice and the free districts of the Dogado, to deli- 
berate upon the propriety of coalescing with Lombardy in de- 
creeing a fusion with Piedmont. It was Manin’s firm individual 
opinion that all final decision as to the form of government 
ought to be deferred till the conclusion of the war should per- 
mit of the convocation of a constituent assembly, with Rome 
for its seat. The fusionist party, however, gained ground, 
and Manin was the last man in the world to retain power for 
a day longer than he felt his hands strengthened by unani- 
mous support. The Venetian Assembly met in the Great 
Council Hall of the Doge’s Palace, and the question of the 
fusion was brought forward in the sitting of the 5th of July. 
The city trembled as to the issue of the debate: the parties 
for and against were pretty evenly balanced in the Assembly 
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—whichever way a sharply-contested vote had gone it would 
have stirred up faction, possibly civil war. Manin here 
stepped in, and with that magnanimous sacrifice of his dearest 
personal sympathies to what he believed to be the public weal, 
that was one of the greatest traits of his character, he im- 
plored those who thought with him to withdraw from all 
opposition to the fusion, in order to avoid discord. The 
measure was then voted with but few dissentient voices, and 
a motion was also passed with acclamation to the effect that 
‘ Manin deserved well of his country;’ to which he replied: 
‘While at least the foe is in Italy, for God’s sake let there be 
no more talk of parties. When we are rid of him we will dis- 
cuss these matters among ourselves as brothers. This is the 
sole recompense I ask of you.’ Manin was elected head of 
the new ministry, but thanking the deputies, he said that he 
had ever been and was a republican, and that he should be 
out of place in a royal office. Moreover, the fatigues of the 
last months had so broken down his health, that it impera- 
tively demanded an interval of repose. 

_ The ministry appointed by the Assembly ruled Venice till 
the 7th of August, when it resigned its functions to the royal 
commissioners. Their ‘reign was short-lived. Already the 
tide of war had turned against Charles Albert, and on the 9th 
the disastrous armistice of Salasco was signed, one of the 
stipulations of which was the renunciation of Venice. When 
the news reached that city, it was plunged in a ferment of 
sinister agitation ; excited crowds rushed about the streets, 
clamouring for Manin, and crying, ‘Down with the royal 
government.’ They threatened the commissioners with vio- 
lence, and it was only when Manin declared he would stake 
his head upon their honesty and patriotism, that they became 
somewhat calmer, and acceded to his request to wait patiently 
whilst he held a consultation as to what was to be done. The 
commissioners promised to abstain from interfering with the 
government until the arrival of the formal suspension of their 
office. Manin went out to the people and told them how 
things stood. ‘The day after to-morrow,’ he added, ‘the 
Assembly of the City and Province of Venice will meet to 
appoint a new government: for these forty-eight hours, I 
govern!’ (Governo io!) His hearers were electrified with 
joy! Their own Manin—once more they had him for their 
chief! He now desired them to go quietly home, and the 
square was immediately cleared. When the Assembly met, 
@ wish was expressed to make Manin dictator, but he begged 
to be excused from accepting this post, on the score of his 
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ignorance of military ‘matters. A triumvirate was therefore 
formed, composed of himself, Admiral Graziani, and Colonel 
Calvedalis. 

As 1848 approached its close, the financial difficulties of 
the republic assumed formidable proportions. The adminis- 
tration of a besieged city cannot be carried on, and a body of 
from 16,000 to 20,000 men cannot be clothed, fed, and paid, 
without money being forthcoming; and the comparatively 
small sum left by the Austrians in the military chests went a 
very short way towards defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment. The expedients of forced loans, paper currency, and 
patriotic contributions had to be resorted to; and had it not 
been for the admirable conduct of all sections of the popula- 
tion, this financial question would have proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the continuance of the defence at a very early 
stage of the proceedings. In no single thing did the Vene- 
tians give a more supreme evidence of their patriotism than 
in the enormous pecuniary losses they voluntarily underwent 
for the preservation, or prolongation, of their independence. 
The rich, and especially the wealthy Jewish merchants, who 
suffered most heavily from the artificial agencies for raising 
funds, never uttered a murmur of discontent ; whilst the poor 
vied with each other in pouring their hoardings and their - 
treasures into the national exchequer. As early as May, 
1848, the harangues of the Barnabite monks, Ugo Bassi and 
Gavazzi, summoned the people to give of what they had to 
the necessities of the country ; in November and December 
the appeal was renewed, and lastly in the desperate days of 
April, 1849. During the whole period the Venetians showed 
themselves, not only capable of sacrifice, but of all sacrifice. 
Ladies brought their costly jewels, gondoliers’ wives their 
silver bodkins; 12,000 soldiers were clothed by voluntary 
subscriptions ; a couple of citizens gave 100,000 lire apiece ; 
the young Marquis Bevilacqua—soon to spend his life’s blood 
also in the Italian cause—presented his palace; old General 
Pepe, the commander-in-chief, came forward with his ewe 
lamb in the shape of a precious picture by Leonardo ; Manin, 
who throughout his term of office refused to accept any salary, 
despatched to the mint the entire contents of his modest plate 
chest—two silver dishes, two coffee-pots, and a dozen forks 
and spoons. Little children came with their toys; boys went 
dinnerless, so as to bring in their mite; the very convicts 
made up a purse for the country. Those who had nothing 
else gave their beds and bedding to the troops in mid-winter, 
with the cheerful saying, ‘Summer is coming, and we shall 
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need none; especially if we fall for Venice!’ The manner in 
which Manin’s government administered the supplies thus 
obtained does it infinite credit. Instead of the squander and 
confusion likely to be incidental to a hard-pressed and provi- 
sional finance department, there was scrupulous order and 
economy. When General Gorzgowsky, the Austrian governor 
after the capitulation, looked over the accounts of the late 
government, he exclaimed, ‘I would not have believed that 
those canaille of republicans were such honest men !’ 

But though Venice was hard put for it in these last months 
of 1848, she was not depressed by her embarrassments. If 
provisions were scarce and dear, if sickness had been rife 
of late in the over-crowded city, there were none the less 
plenty of light hearts, and no lack of amusements. The 
Fenice had never been so full, and the political fétes which 
were the order of the day gave happy aliment alike to patrio- 
tic feeling and to that love of pomp and pageant which has 
ever characterized the Venetian populace. The most signi- 
ficant and touching of these festivals was perhaps that held 
on the 17th of November, in memory of all martyrs to Italian 
liberty and independence. In the morning there was a sump- 
tuous celebration of the Mass for the Dead at the Church of 
_§$t. John and St. Paul, where the bones of more than one 
Doge lie buried ; and the impressionable sea-board folk were 
agreed it was not by chance that a marvellous display of the 
aurora-borealis, hardly ever witnessed so far south, set the 
sky ablaze that night, and brought the distant Alpine snows, 
rose-wreathed, within the range of the wondering gazers of 
Venice! Now and then a successful little sortie helped to 
keep up the people’s spirits; but in fact, as we have said, 
they ran no great danger of falling very low: all these pre- 
sent hardships and difficulties were such unmixed blessings 
as compared with the yoke of the alien! As to the future, 
they yet looked hopefully across the Alps; for the rest, they 
trusted in God—and Manin. Every day their great love for 
this man became greater, and boundless confidence engendered 
unwavering fidelity. But although this was the temper of 
what Victor Hugo calls le vrai peuple, which stuck staunchly 
to Manin, and was always on the side of public order, save 
on one or two occasions when it thought he was not being 
well treated, there was of course in Venice, as elsewhere, a 
residuum, and what was more, there were a lot of foreign 
adventurers in the city, holding those enticing doctrines of 
social subversion in which residua only need to be instructed 
for them to grow eager to try how they would do in practice. 
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Manin was aware that to keep this party quiet it was abso- 
lutely essential, first, that the dictature shotld be known to 
have ample powers; secondly, that these powers should be 
visibly and legally derived from the will of the people. For 
this reason he dissolved the Assembly, which had been elected 
on @ special and limited mandate having regard to the Pied- 
montese fusion, and convoked another, more stable and sove- 
reign in character. The Austrians were back in the mainland 
districts, therefore this assembly could only represent the city - 
of Venice. It met in the Ducal Palace on February 15, 1849, 
and Manin, whose popularity had received fresh confirmation 
by his triumphant election in all the sestieri, lost no time in 
putting the plain question, Whether the existing government 
should go or stay? Some members spoke in favour of con- 
tinuing the dictature, but restricting its powers. Manin re- 
plied that this proposition was grounded upon a fallacy: in 
times like these the government must have full powers, or 
none. ‘It is not a question of power, but of saving the 
country,’ he said. ‘If we are to be hampered on every turn 
by forms and limitations, we cannot act with the promptitude 
and vigour needful for the preservation of public order (I beg 
pardon of whoever the expression may offend), and our de- 
fence depends more upon that than upon the force of arms.’ 
The people got wind of the fact that the Assembly showed 
itself jealous of Manin’s supremacy, and were furious. They 
marched about to the cry of Vogliamo Manin! they would 
be ruled by nobody but Manin la Stella d'Italia, they said, 
in the half-ludicrous, half-pathetic heart-speech of the people, 
which does not quite know by what fine-sounding epithet to 
express its demonstrative affection. There were not wanting 
those who would have put down these riotous ebullitions by 
force. Manin knew better. He knew that this Venetian 
people was tractable and reasonable at bottom, only its hap- 
less unfamiliarity with freedom led it to take the wrong mode 
of giving voice to right instincts. For Venice to imitate 
Windischgriitz and Radetzky !—that would be a fall indeed. 
He went out on the balcony, from which the old Doges used 
to address the multitudes, and said, ‘ You have my honour in 
your hands; it will be thought that it is I who have excited 
you. Ifyou wish me well, go!’ Again he said: ‘ Brothers, 
this day you have caused me much grief. In showing your 
love for me you have made a tumult, and yet you know how 
T hate a tumult!’ He even managed to make them ery Viva ° 
VAssemblea ! but though they did it to please him, the notion 
stuck in their heads that this new Assembly wanted to shelve 
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their Caro Manin, and they privily concocted the plan—a 
wicked, rebellious plan, no doubt it was—of invading the 
great Council Hall while the deputies were sitting, and co- 
ercing them into submitting to their wishes. But Manin heard 
of it in time, and placing himself, sword in hand, on the 
threshold of the Ducal Palace, with his sixteen-year-old boy 
beside him, he told the crowd which came surging forward 
that before it entered it must pass over his body and his son’s. 
Then speaking once more with much and great energy, he 
bade it go quietly away, and it went. ‘I think no one could 
demand more of me,’ he said afterwards in the assembly. No, 
assuredly ; civic virtue could rise no higher. 

The Assembly, now casting aside whatever poor doubts and 
jealousies it may have had, chose Manin as head of the 
executive, with title of president, and invested him with plenary 
powers, internal and external, including the prerogative of 
adjourning the Assembly for fifteen days. Manin spoke as 
follows :— 


In accepting the charge which this assembly has entrusted to me, I am 
conscious of committing an act of insensate boldness. I accept it. 
But in order that my good name, and, what isof more importance, your 
good name and that of Venice, may not be tarnished through this transac- 
tion, it behoves that I should be seconded and sustained in my arduous 
undertaking by your co-operation, your confidence, and your affection. 
We have been strong, respected, eulogized, up till now, because we have 
been united. I ask of you virtues which, if they are not romantic, are 
at all events of great practical utility. I ask of you patience, prudence, 
perseverance. With these, and with concord, love, and faith, all things 
are overcome. 


A ministry was then nominated, and the Assembly adjourned. 


This was the 7th of March, and now once more the king 
of Sardinia took the field, and the hopes of Venice and Italy 
went up—once more to fall in the dust of Novara’s fatal plain. 
Valiant Brescia, too, had stood erect in brief splendid defiance 
of might and Austria, and had as splendidly succumbed to 
the ‘ Hyena Haynau,’ as he was called—though why the four- 
legged brute should be wronged by such a simile, we know 
not. Venice’s rejoinder to the news of these disheartenments 
was the vote of her Assembly, which decreed, ‘ Resistance at 
all costs!’ to which end the president was clothed with un- 
limited powers. And the people rejoiced, and were glad as 
though it were a feast day, perfectly satisfied of their own 
heroic resolution. From that hour the red flag of war to the 
utterance waved against the blue Venetian skies from the 
highest pinnacle of St. Mark’s, a purified symbol, a banner of 
blood indeed, but of blood spilled in the most visibly righteous 
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cause man ever drew sword for. Public spirit had never been 
more praiseworthy than now; dying men cried Viva I’Italia! 
and Viva Manin! A poor old woman lying at the point of 
death in a hospital which Manin visited, answered some 
few kind words he had spoken to her by saying, ‘ Piu della mia 
salute desidero l’Italia libera ! (More than health, do I desire 
free Italy). The 25th of April, St. Mark’s festa, was grandly 
observed, and Manin made a little speech in the Piazza, which 
of all Manin’s speeches was the one that roused the Venetians 
to the intensest pitch of frenzied enthusiasm. ‘ Who holds out, 
wins. We have held out, and we shall win. Long live Saint 
Mark! This cry, that the seas rang with in old days, we now 
cry once more. Europe looks on, and will praise us. We must, 
we ought to win. Tothe sea! To the sea! To the sea!’ 
Here are the words; but the clear resonant tones of the 
persuasive voice, the luminous flash of the blue eyes, the glow 
of the pale worn face—these are not here. And so it is hard 
for us to conceive the rapture of patriotism the simple words 
woke up in the breasts of the sons of Adria. 

The little fleet of Venice consisted of vessels which the 
ceaseless industry of the arsenal workmen had turned out 
since the liberation of the city. The French and Sardinian 
men-of-war that had hitherto sailed about, off and on, in 
Venetian waters were now gone for good and all, and the 
little fleet was left to itself in the task of keeping the Austrian 
squadron at bay. Opinions have been expressed—and Manin’s- 
vehement Al mare! would seem to show that they were shared 
by him—that the Venetian fleet, despite its inferiority in 
numbers, might with advantage have assumed the offensive 
as well as the defensive attitude ; but the officers in command 
appear to have thought otherwise. The land forces, together 
with the Venetian troops, comprised representatives of most 
of the Italian states, all volunteers; for the Romans and 
Neapolitans who had been dispatched by their respective govern- 
ments to join in the war against Austria in the early months 
of 1848 had been quickly recalled, and those who remained 
notwithstanding, did so at their own risk. The commander- 
in-chief, Baron Pepe, an upright and veteran soldier, if not a 
military genius, was of this number, as also was the young, 
noble, and heroic Rosaroll- Sforza, who received his death- 
blow when commanding a Venetian battery, whilst hardly able 
to stand in consequence of an attack of malarious fever. As 
this Neapolitan Bayard was borne away, mortally wounded, 
he rallied his men with the farewell cry of ‘To your guns! 
To your guns! Save the battery, and let me die!’ He died 
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in a few hours, telling the priest who confessed him that he 
had not an enemy upon earth save the king of Naplés and the 
Austrians, and saying with his last breath to his old com. 
mander, Pepe, ‘ Don’t think of me, but of Italy!’ Amongst 
the other officers were the notable names of Ulloa, Poerio, 
Cosenz, Sirtori, Debrunner. The latter commanded the trusty 
corps of Swiss chasseurs—free men, here fighting for freedom, 
not against it, as their countrymen too often have done—which 
left 47 out of its 126 men upon the silent shore of the grave- 
isle in the lagunes. All these homogeneous elements worked 
harmoniously and gallantly towards the common end; but 
of them all not one we think achieved such bright distinction 
as the volunteer artillery company which bore the name of 
Bandiera-Moro. It was composed of the young patricians of 
Venice, who, with an ancestral love of splendour, donned a 
picturesque uniform of velvet tunics, grey-coloured scarves, 
and caps with nodding plumes. Foreigners who saw the 
richly-dight youths parading the streets in the spring of 1848, 
with their white hands and general stamp of luxurious up- 
bringing, were disposed to sneer at these defenders of Venice. 
They had occasion to change their estimate one year later, 
- when they beheld them, begrimed with powder and blood, 
working away at their guns at Fort Malghera, hustling each 
other to leap into the place of the dead, as man after man 
was shot down ; nibbling their biscuit while they served the 
battery, rather than pause for a moment; clapping their hands 
to the cry of Viva Venezia when hit by the bursting shells; 
and carrying their wounded comrades to the ambulance- 
gondola under hurricanes of fire. Malghera had held its own 
for twenty-three days of an incessant bombardment—Haynau 
and his 25,000 men concentrating their attack on this position 
—when orders arrived on the 26th of May to evacuate the 
fort, which was become a mass of tottering ruins. The siege 
had placed a fifth of the garrison hors de combat, the dead 
amounting to four hundred. The cannoneers cried like children 
when told to abandon their posts, and mournfully kissed their 
guns before they spiked them. The evacuation was performed 
with so little noise or confusion, that the Austrians were only 
made aware of it on the following morning by the cessation of 
firing. Haynau had by this time gone off to repeat his 
Brescian butcheries in Hungary; Radetzky, and a batch of 
archdukes he had brought with him, to ‘be in at the death,’ 
had also departed, tired of waiting; so the fortress fell into 
the hands of Count Thurn, one of the most humane of the 
Austrian general officers, who made no secret of his profound 
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' admiration of the manner in which the defence had been 
conducted. 

The condition of Venice grew daily worse. Food was very 
scarce through the now strict blockade, and the siege could 
not well have been prolonged after the end of May, had not 
Manin had the foresight immediately after the revolution to 
lay in a store of several months’ wheat that had been obtained 
by means of English merchant ships, which the Austrians were - 
afraid to meddle with. But do all it might, the government 
could not keep the wolf out of the city. Then other dangers 
threatened. On June 19th the great powder magazine blew up, 
causing much dismay, more particularly because the wildest 
conjectures were hazarded as to the cause of the explosion. 
The suspicions thus raised were naturally enough made 
capital out of by the exploiteurs of that residuum to which we 
have alluded above, and once more it seemed possible that 
Austria’s greatest desire, Manin’s gravest apprehension — a 
civil war within the city walls—would become afact. In July 
two fresh burdens descended upon Venice—bombardment and 
cholera. The Austrians henceforth directed their death- 
missiles not only on the forts, but into the heart of the town. 
A sight of surpassing grandeur were these shooting-stars of 
desolation, as all through the summer nights their swift 
portentous passage illuminated the still lagunes and stately 
monuments. Between July 29th and August 22nd, the 
Austrian batteries discharged 25,520 projectiles on the forts 
and city. As to the cholera, it carried off 1,500 persons in 
one week. Ammunition was all but exhausted, provisions 
were almost at an end—one or two successful foraging excur- 
sions, though they gave the people a moment’s rejoicing, 
scarcely adjourned the inevitable day when famine must 
stalk through the city. It was clear that this, the last citadel 
of Italian independence, was rapidly sinking. In a crowning 
vote of confidence, the Assembly, on the 6th of August, abdi- 
cated all powers into the hands of Manin, and bade him do 
what best he could. Not much more was there to be done, 
alas! beyond obtaining honourable terms for the fall of 
Venice. Manin knew it, Pepe knew it, everybody knew it— 
and still the people were bent on resistance! And the party of 
disorder was active as ever, and more than ever; urged on as all 
Italian historians of the period assert, by Austrian agents; and 
more than ever was it now to be feared that Venice, like the 
patient given over by conscientious physicians, would call in 
the quack, who would render her last hours a hundredfold 
more terrible. The demagogues did not dare to accuse Manin 
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himself of treason, but they raised their rebellious cries under 
his window, in the crowded Piazzetta. Manin came out sud- 
denly on the balcony. 


Venetians! (he exclaimed) is this conduct worthy of you? You are 
not the people of Venice; you are only an insignificant faction. Never 
will I shape my measures to pamper the caprices of a mob! They shall 
be guided solely by the vote of the legal representatives of the people, 
legally in congress assembled. I will always speak the truth to you, even 
should muskets be levelled at my breast, and daggers be pointed at my 
heart. And now go home, all of you—go home! 


A shout of Evviva Manin greeted this scathing rebuke, and 
for the present the sedition-mongers hid themselves. Manin 
had once been chief of a people in triumph—he was now 
guardian of a people in despair. He had taught Venice how 
-to live, now he must teach her how to die. His was the 
supreme oflice of the priest, who steps in when all others have 
said, ‘ There is no hope,’ to say, ‘ There is all hope.’ On August 
13th, amidst fire and famine and pestilence, Venice held her 
last pageant. Manin reviewed the civic guard in the square 
of St. Mark’s, and spoke these words:— 


A people that have done and suffered as our people have done and suffered, 
cannot die. The day shall come when a splendid destiny will be your 
guerdon. What time will bring that day? This rests with God. We 
have sown the good seed, it will take root in good soil. Great calamities 
may be in store for us—perchance they are even at hand—but we shall 
have the immense comfort of saying, ‘They came without our fault.’ If 
it be not ours to ward off these calamities, it is ours to maintain inviolate 
the honour of this city. To: you it belongs to preserve this patrimony for 
your children ; it is yours to perform the last great work without which 
all that has been done shall avail nothing ; without which foes—and yet 
worse friends too — will mock us, and we shall be the prey of scoffers who 
are always eager to discover the wrong in the unfortunate. One single 
day that sees Venice not worthy of herself, and all that she has done-will 
be lost and forgotten. 


Then he told them that the Assembly had invested him 
with the burden—refused by all others—of unlimited power. 
If, however, the civic guard had no longer its old confidence 
in his loyalty, this charge would become insupportable, and 
he should yield it up to those from whom he had taken it. 
‘I ask, frankly, has the civic guard faith in my loyalty ?’ 
The whole Piazza resounded with a thundering Si/ Manin 
continued :— 

Your indomitable love saddens me, and makes me feel yet more how 
this people suffer! On my mental and bodily faculties you must not 


count, but count always on my great, tender, and undying affection. 
And, come what may, say, ‘ This man was misled ;’ but do not ever say, 
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‘This man misled us.’ [‘No, mai! never!’ cried the thousands.] I 
have deceived no one. I have never spread illusions which were not 
mine own. I have never said I hoped when I had no hope. 


Again (August 18) he spoke to them, saying that grave as 
were the existing circumstances, they were not so desperate 
as to warrant hurrying into unconditional surrender. It was 
necessary that the negotiations should be carried on with 
becoming calmness and dignity. ‘It isan infamy to suppose 
that Venice would ask of me to do what was infamous ; and 
if she asked it, this one sacrifice I would not make—not even 
to Venice.’ 

Some one called out, ‘Hunger!’ 

‘Let who hungers stand forward,’ said Manin. 

‘None of us,’ cried the crowd. ‘ We are Italians. Long live 
Manin !’ 

On the 23rd he addressed them for the last time. The 
population was in a state of dangerous agitation, the result 
of the uncertainty and misery of these dreadful days, and by 
reason of a report that one or two sections of the troops were 


in a state of semi-mutiny. ‘ Are you Italians?’ Manin cried . 


from the balcony of his official residence in the Piazzetta. 
‘Do you wish to be worthy of the freedom which perhaps 
before long will be yours? Well then, chase from your midst 
the scoundrels who incite you to riot! Let us at least keep 
the honour of Venice immaculate. Viva I’Italia!’ 

Viva UVItalia! shouted the people, with one voice. A 
sudden pain took away Manin’s breath ; he went indoors, and 
sank fainting on a chair. When he had recovered a little, 
he began to weep bitterly, and murmured, ‘ To have to yield, 
with such a people as this!’ Then, rousing himself, he 
returned to the balcony, and said, in a firm voice, ‘ Whoso- 
ever is a true Venetian, let him patrol to-night with me.’ 
Buckling on his sword, as when he went to seize the arsenal, 
he marched at the head of a company of civic guards and 
a vast concourse of people to the quarter in which military 
insubordination had broken out. They were received with 
shots. Manin stepped on in advance. ‘If you want my life, 
take it!’ he said. The mutineers were quieted, and so the 
affair passed over. 

It is stated that Manin courted death among the still fast- 
falling Austrian bombs during this last week that he was 
President of the Venetian Republic, not from moral cowardice 
at the gloomy prospect of his own future, or from one 
moment’s loss of faith in the ultimate triumph of his country’s 
aspirations, but because he thought his death might profit 
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more to Italy than his life. Generally speaking, personal 
courage is not a quality which demands much notice: to say 
that a man is brave, is the same sort of compliment as to say 
that he does not pick pockets. Nevertheless, it should not be 
ignored how much of Manin’s ascendency over the Venetian 
masses proceeded from his absolute readiness to expose himself 
to any danger for the good or peace of the commonwealth. It 
is to be remembered that Venice was never put under a state 
of siege; the dictator had therefore nothing but his moral in- 
fluence wherewith to strengthen the ordinary authority of the 
law in the preservation of public order. 

The capitulation of Venice was signed August 24, 1849. 
‘A more honourable one,’ writes General Pepe, ‘ could not 
have been obtained if Venice had had remaining to her gun- 
powder and provisions for a whole year, instead of for a single 
day.’ Such Venetian officers as had belonged to the Austrian 
service, the foreign (i.e., non- Venetian) soldiers, and forty 
civilians, of whom of course Manin was one, were to quit 
the city. Persons not specified might remain with impunity. 
The communal paper money was recognized at a discount of 
fifty per cent.—a tax to defray this liquidation being imposed 
on the city. On the morning of the 24th, Manin resigned his 
functions into the hands of the municipality, which held the 
city until the entry of the Austrians, four days later. Imme- 
diately on signing his resignation, Manin left the national 
palace for his house in the Campo San Paterniano, to prepare 
for departure. The people passed sadly to and fro before his 
door, whispering to one another, ‘Qua ghe xe el nostro bon 
pare, povareto, el ga tanto patio per nu, che Dio lo bene- 
dissa!’ (‘Here is our good father, poor dear! He has 
suffered so much for us. God bless him!’) They were to see 
him no more. At midnight he and his wife and son and 
sick little girl went on board the French steamer Pluton, 
which was to carry all save one of them into a lifelong exile. 
Manin had exhausted his small means during the revolution, 
and the municipality, loath that he should depart altogether 
penniless, pressed upon him the sum of a few hundred pounds, 
which he accepted gratefully. But he knew that there were 
others who, like himself, left Venice in want; and in a quiet, 
private manner, he charged two or three of his friends to visit 
each of the twelve vessels which were engaged for the trans- 
port of the emigrants, and to distribute equally amongst 
them some money which he gave them for the purpose. He 
only reserved what was strictly necessary for his journey and 
settlement abroad. On the 27th of August the Pluton sailed 
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out of the lagunes, and the great exile’s eyes rested for the 
last time on the beloved Venetian shore—on the towers and 
palaces, the churches and columns, the islands and sand- 
banks, the green waters and the azure heavens. There is no 
earthly view more fair than this of Venice from the sea, if it 
be not the sea from Venice. English passengers to India now 
are well familiar with this view. Whilst leaning over the deck 
to catch the last glimpse of the campanile of St. Mark, how 
many are there who have turned over in their minds what a 
Venetian proscript must have felt as he strained his poor 
dimmed eyes after that last vision of home and fatherland ? 

To this great grief of leaving Venice was soon added 
another: Manin’s wife died of cholera on landing at Mar- 
seilles. On to Paris he went with his two children, the 
little motherless girl suffering terribly, the poor father trying 
vainly to be at once father and mother to her. Manin loved 
this child with the love that may be otherwise written—sym- 
pathy—that perfect spiritual harmony of mind and mind, 
which of all human affections would seem best fitted to render 
intelligible what theologians mean when they speak of the 
communion of the blessed dead. Singular it may be that the 
man of iron will should have found this sweet companionship 
in the society of a fragile girl; but this thing also is cha- 
racteristic of the great purity and simplicity of Manin’s 
nature—a nature in which there was not so much of trium- 
phant virtue as of childlike innocence. The ‘salt bread of 
the stranger’ was further embittered by the spectacle of this 
dear child’s slow fading away—like a tropical flower in a 
northern winter—deprived of mother and of country, the obs, 
scure nervous disease with which she was afflicted aggra- 
vated by the pangs of what we call home-sickness, and what 
the Germans better term Heimweh. The vast noisy world of 
Paris was to her a desert, and she pined with intolerable 
longing after the cherished tranquillity of her native city. 

The ex-president of the Venetian Republic was very poor ; 
he had to pass the days in eking out a maintenance by giving 
lessons in Italian; the nights he spent by the bedside of his 
child, in administering the medicines she was ordered to take, 
in suffering, to see her suffer. When she could not conceal 
some paroxysm of pain, she would take her father’s hands 
and beg his forgiveness for the sorrow she caused him. He 
kept a journal of every faint fluctuation in her health, so that 
the doctors might be informed of all her symptoms. This sa:l 
book still exists, with the words written on it, Alla mia Santa 
Martire! For her father’s sake she clung to life with that 
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tenacity which sometimes seems to exercise a mysterious 
force in keeping the vital spark alight: it was not until 1854 
that the little flame of her being flickered into darkness. The 
last words she uttered were these, ‘ My darling Venice, I shall 
never see you again!’ 

Manin ‘had three more black years to bear. But during 
this dismal exile he did not let his private griefs deaden his 
spirit to those of his country. It came to be his conviction 
that dear as was to him the faith of a republican, the best 
chance of the achievement of Italian unity and independence 
lay under the white cross of Savoy; and, believing this, he 
dedicated his last years to the cause of the kingdom of Italy. 
He could give nothing but his influence, ‘ but that influence is 
worth legions,’ said the Piedmontese Marquis Villamarina. 
A Savoyard sovereign and a French alliance were the means 
he esteemed most practicable for the attainment of Italian 
liberation, and he worked indetétigably both with word of 
mouth and pen to bring others at home and abroad to the 
same opinion. ‘But,’ he once said, smiling sadly, ‘I can’t 
write, I am only fit to rule.’ One ray of joy fell upon his path: 
it was the sight of the Italian tricolour—alone retained by 
Piedmont of all the States that had adopted it in 1848 — run 
up along the boulevards in honour of the Crimean alliance on 
the occasion of the Queen of England’s visit to Paris. The 
true significance of that alliance, the one fruit-bearing feature 
of the Russian war, Manin did not fail to understand. 

His physical sufferings constantly increased, and to his old 
malady was now added disease of the heart. In June, 1857,.he 
wrote to his friend, the Marquis G. Pallavicino Trivulzio, that 
he hardly knew how to put two ideas together or find two 
words to express them. ‘A month’s rest in the country has 
not calmed the fever of my poor brain. All work, all medita- 
tion, is utterly impossible to me. Not only cannot I think 
about serious things, but I am not able to give my mind to 
the most unimportant matters. This will explain my silence. 
IT lose patience and hope. My painful and useless life becomes 
intolerable. 1 ardently desire the end. Farewell.’ The end 
came on the 22nd of the following September. The evening 
before he had felt a trifle better, and had done nothing but 
talk of Venice. At four o’clock in the morning he expired in 
his son’s arms. He was fifty-three years of age. 

So Manin died ; in a different way, but a martyr, a witness, 
to precisely the same cause of Italian unity for which Attilio and 
Emilio Bandiera and Domenico Moro had given their young 
lives thirteen years earlier. And these Venetian patriots, the 
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high-born youths, the Jewish commoner, may be taken as types 
of thousands of other Italians who fell and endured, whilst 
‘sensible people’ in the four quarters of the globe were calling 
their deeds crimes and their hopes chimeras. Of the char- 
acter and individuality of the man who purged the name of 
Venice from being a byword of reproach among the nations, 
who led her with strong and loving hands through a fiery 
furnace to the attainment of the one earthly good more pre- 
cious than freedom—the deserving of it—it seems to us not 
needful now to speak. If this sketch, imperfect as it is, has 
not wholly failed in its purpose, it has placed the man in a 
more clear light than any reflections of ours could do. His 
recent Italian biographer, Professor Errera, remarks that 
there was something very English in his hatred of declama- 
tion, his practical good sense, and his regard for tradition. 
We may add to this that alike in his sensitiveness to suffering 
and in his power of undergoing it, as also in other of the deep 
and tender qualities of his nature, he showed not a few of the 
distinctive traits of the race of Spinoza and Heine. Still, take 
him all in all, he was essentially an Italian, and Italy has no 
cause to blush in calling him her son. 

August 30, 1849, Marshal Radetzky and Austrian domi- 
nion re-entered the city of Venice ‘amidst the silence of a 
bewildered population,’ said the Austrian report. The silence of 
that ‘bewildered population’ continued seventeen years exactly. 
Coincidal with that silence, the Schwarz-Gelb standards 
hung on all Sundays and feast-days upon the flag-staves of St. 
Mark. And what was noteworthy in it was that it went on with- 
out any diminishment, or rather with the contrary of diminish- 
ment, which must have sorely puzzled the Austrian reporter, 
who began by thinking it only came from momentary be- 
wilderment. Sometimes in a grand religious service the con- 
gregation are bade lift up their hearts in mute supplication, 
and there comes a noiseless pause, more impressive than much _ 
speaking or chanting. A like stillness prevailed in Venice. 
These people, the impassioned lovers of song and mirth and 
carnival-joy, adjudged themselves a seventeen years’ Lent. If 
they had to brook the environment of 


. all ill things but shame, 


with shame at any rate they were determined to hold no com- 
merce. This was the epilogue of the Venetian revolution. 
Thursday, July 5th, 1866, the Schwarz-Gelb was hauled 
down from the Pili—for ever. 
Thursday, the 18th of October, that autumn, went up in its 
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68 Daniel Manin. 


stead the folds of the fairest flag nation ever floated; and 
there it may be seen Sundays and holidays, as by the writer 
of these lines it was seen not long ago, calling forth memories | 
that make the heart beat and the eyes moisten a little. Ah, 
that Daniel Manin could stand in our place and see what we 
see ! 

All that Venice could do in honour of her great citizen has 
been done. He lies in a marble sarcophagus close under the 
shadow of St. Mark’s church. Thither his mortal remains 
and those of his wife and child were brought from Ary 
Scheffer’s hospitable tomb at Montmartre, on the eve of the 
nineteenth birthday of the revolution, and amidst every sign 
of unforgetting love. Quite lately a statue of him, over life 
size, addressing the multitude, with the lion of St. Mark at its 
base, has been placed in the Campo San Paterniano, opposite 
his house. ‘Lo conobbi io—l’avvocato Manin—Presidente 
della Repubblica,’ cried a weather-beaten old Venetian popo- 
lano, with a flash of loving pride in his face, as we stood and 
looked at the monument. 

Before 1848, ‘ The Italians don’t fight,’ was the pet phrase of 
‘ Blackwood’ and the whole host of cynics and reactionists. 
After that year the word waschanged. ‘ How absurd and im- 
moral,’ it was now said, ‘all this expenditure of life, all this 
revolutionary mania which ends in smoke;’ and they pointed 
to Italy lying prostrate under the heel of the hydra of des- 
potism. No manner of doubt had they as to what was the 
answer to the query started at the beginning of this paper. 
By way of commentary we may go back to our Persian fable. 

_Of the two sons of the Eternal, Ahriman, who said ‘ Perhaps,’ 
and was dark and the friend of evil, was the first-born, and 
claimed the empire. So he was given it for a thousand years. 
When the second son, Ormuzd, who offered up prayer and 
sacrifice, who shone sunlike, and spread around a sweet per- 
fume, came into being, then the empire was taken away from 
Ahbriman and given to Ormuzd. So it was and so it shall be. 
‘Martyrdom,’ wrote Manin, ‘is redemption.’ When there 
appear men whose lives are pure as their faith, whose faith is 
high as their devotion, whose devotion is strong unto death, 
the friends of evil may tremble, for their hour is short. 
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Art. IIl.—What is Science 


Tue strife over science and religion would be greatly restricted 
by a rigorous and binding definition of the terms in dispute. 
Scientific theory and theological dogma would go on con- 
tending; but that which is true in science and that which is 
true in religion can never come in collision, and the demar- 
cation of each would make their harmony apparent almost 
without discussion. ‘'o determine specific points in controversy 
between modern Naturism and the Christian faith, will be 
comparatively easy when the whole field of controversy shall 
have been circumscribed by logical definitions. The definition 
of science and the definition of religion must form the 
exact limits by which every question between them must be 
measured, and every line of argument must be tested and 
adjusted. But, first of all, a word should be given to the 
characteristics and functions of definition. 

A definition should be framed with reference to the thing 
defined, and not to any use to which either the term or the 
definition may be applied in some wider statement or system 
of thought. It should include everything that is essential, 
and exclude everything that is not essential, to a conception 
of the thing defined. In other words, the thing should be 
defined as it is—an und fiir sich—‘ in itself, by itself, for its 
own sake.’ Archbishop Thomson has concisely stated the 
tules of definition. ‘A definition must recount the essential 
attributes of the thing defined ; the definition must not con- 
tain the name of the thing defined; a definition must be 
precisely adequate to the species defined; a definition must 
not be expressed in obscure or figurative or ambiguous lan- 
guage; a definition must not be negative where it can be 
affirmative.’* To these rules, so obvious in themselves, may 
be added the following: (1) A definition must not be framed 
to fit a theory. Things must be defined as they are, and 
generalization or theory must proceed from things as logically 
defined. (2) A definition must not beg the question with 
regard to any dispute concerning the thing defined. For 
example, a school of physicists, now-a-days, attempt to re- 
strict the term science to knowledge founded upon observation 
and experience, to the empirical in contrast with the in- 
tuitional and the speculative. Hence they refuse to philosophy 
or metaphysics a place among the sciences. To meet this 
harrow position, Avenarius, for instance, would limit the term 


* ‘An Outline of the Laws of Thought,’ § 57. 
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philosophy by the empirical character of its objects, the sole 
aim of philosophy being to combine in one notion all the 
special experimental sciences. * Of course, if science is 
knowledge gained by experience, and if philosophy has to do 
only with facts of experience, then philosophy is a science by 
’ the very terms of the definition. But as toward the objection 
raised by some physicists against philosophy, such a definition 
begs the question, and hence contributes nothing to the 
reconciliation of science with philosophy. If philosophy is 
truly entitled to be called a science, then the supposed defi- 
nition of science is too arbitrarily exclusive, and the definition 
of philosophy framed to meet it is unphilosophically limited. 
So great a master of philosophy and of English style as 
Coleridge speaks of ‘Shakespeare’s deep and accurate science 
in mental philosophy.’ Some German writers have attempted 
to draw the distinction between Philosophie and Wissenschaft 
so sharply as to exclude philosophy from the category of 
the sciences; but in the constitution of a German university, 
the philosophical faculty includes the physical or experimental 
sciences along with philology, history, and metaphysics. If 
physicists object to such a classification, their objection is 
not to be overruled by a petitio principii in the definition of 
philosophy. Any such device vitiates a definition as the basis 
of an argument. (3) A definition should not employ terms in 
a strained or unusual meaning, nor should it coin new terms, 
where words in common use would suffice for clearness and 
precision. If an essayist defines the principal terms of his 
thesis by some strange or forced meaning, he will be sure to 
mislead his readers, who will lose sight of his distinctions, 
and carry along in their reading the customary meaning of 
his words; and he will also be in danger of misleading him- 
self, by unconsciously using his forced terms in their old 
meaning, to the prejudice or perversion of his logic. If, again, 
he coins new terms for old and familiar things, for the sake 
of maintaining some novel proposition concerning them, he 
can at most make out but a technical proof of this abnormal 
proposition—as with an algebraic formula, in which all the 
terms should represent arbitrary and unknown quantities. He 
cannot hope to establish in the minds of his readers the 
conviction of an absolute and universal truth. 

One who writes a philosophical or a scientific treatise should 
frame his definitions upon the principles now indicated, and 
must be held strictly to the meaning he has himself assigned 

* *Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie.’ R. Avenarius. Erstes 
Heft, pp. 1-14, 
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to the leading terms which he employs in his discussion. To 
write without careful definitions upon a subject in the treat- 
ment of which precision of language is of the very essence of 
truth, is simply to play upon words, or rather upon the 
ignorance or credulity of the reader. An essay published in 
the interest of peace maintained that honour is a false, cruel, 
pagan principle of action ; that a Christian people should ex- 
punge honour from their code, and act only in view of what is 
just, true, and right. Now, had the essayist looked into his 
dictionary, he would have found that, according to the usage 
of the best writers, honour is defined to be ‘a nice sense of 
what is right, just, and true, with a course of life correspond- 
ing thereto ;’ in short, honour is the sum and essence of all 
the virtues by which this writer would supplant it. Shenstone 
would have taught him that ‘true honour is to honesty what 
the Court of Chancery is to Common Law ;’ Shakespeare, that 
in —_— honour is the equivalent of chastity ; and Words- 
worth,— 
Say, what is honour? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 


There is indeed a conventional notion of honour which 
fashion has imposed, as, for instance, in the so-called ‘code 
of honour’ which regulates the duel. Such honour has shown 
itself false, cruel, unchristian, and this code is fast being 
banished from civilized society. But to employ this perver- 
sion of honour for a tirade against honour as a principle of 
conduct, is a fault in philosophy that necessitates a failure in 
rhetoric. Both would have been avoided by a careful defini- 
tion of the thing to be discussed under the term honour. 

How much of all controversy in philosophy and theology 
has been a mere war of words! How many volumes of such 
controversy might have been spared, had the disputants re- 
spected logic and the dictionary! Precision is of the first 
importance where the most vital interests of man are in dis- 
pute—his knowledge and his faith. Hence a clear definition 
of the terms science and religion—a definition framed strictly 
according to the rules already laid down—should be the 
starting-point of every comparison between them; and how- 
ever much the argument may be extended, the definition should 
hold it firmly as in the jaws of a vice. This care in defining 
the terms of the discussion is the more necessary because, in 
the controversy that has of late arisen between science and 
religion, these terms have been used with much vagueness, 
and some physicists have rushed into this controversy without 
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even attempting to define the things about which they were 
contending. Dr. John W. Draper has written what he calls 
a ‘History of the Conflict between Religion and Science ;’* 
but in a volume of nearly four hundred pages there is no attempt 
at a precise statement of the things in conflict, nor of the grounds 
of the controversy. His conception of religion seems to be ‘a 
quiescent, immobile faith’ (p. 364), as represented by the 
Roman Catholic Church; his conception of science that ‘it 
relies on a practical interrogation of nature’ (p. 33). On one 
page he tells us that ‘ science is in its nature progressive ; but 
faith is in its nature unchangeable, stationary’ (Preface, p. vii.); 
on another, that ‘it is not given to religions to endure for ever. 
They necessarily undergo transformation with the intellectual 
development of man’ (p. 328). Faith, which on one page of 
Draper’s History stands ‘ quiescent and immobile,’ on another 
is subject to the same law of transformation and development 
with the intellect of man. The triumphs of science, he tells us, 
‘are solid and enduring’ (p. 365); but could anything be more 
fluctuating than have been the sciences of astronomy, geology, 
physiology, chemistry, heat, light, magnetism, though every 
new change of doctrine has been put forth under the warrant 
of ‘a practical interrogation of nature’? A work written in 


such a vague slipshod style as this of Draper has no value 
for the philosophical inquirer, and can only —y the com- 


mon reader. The author is guilty of that which he charges 
upon the teachers of religion—assuming to speak with the 
authority of truth, he imposes upon the ‘blind faith’ of the 
ignorant. Such a book shuns the test of definition, since, 
with any clear conception of either science or religion, it could 
never have been written. 

Professor Ernst Haeckel has published what he styles the 
‘History of Creation,’+ with the avowed object of setting 
aside the religious conception of a personal Creator by the 
monistic conception of natural laws or forces as the cause of 
all things. Yet instead of defining with scientific precision 
such pregnant terms as ‘nature’ and ‘religion,’ he seeks to 
put us off with puerile declamation. ‘Science, as an objective 
result of sensuous experience and of the striving of human 
reason after knowledge, has nothing to do with the subjec- 
tive ideas of faith, which are preached by a single man as the 
direct inspirations or revelations of the Creator, and then be- 


* One of the volumes of the ‘International Scientific Series,’ published by 
H. 8. King & Co., London. 
+ ‘Naturliche Schépfungsgeschichte,’? Von Ernst Haeckel. Jena. 
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lieved in by the dependent multitude’ (chap. xxiv.). As if there 
were no objective realities to faith, no knowledge as its ground- 
work, no religion apart from a professed revelation, no faith 
in any human soul except as this is imposed by some preten- 
tious teacher, no religious thought or feeling in any great 
mind from Plato and Socrates to Leibnitz and Stuart Mill! 
Haeckel says again, with emphasis, ‘ Where faith commences 
science ends. Both these arts of the human mind must be 
strictly kept apart from each other. Faith has its origin in the 
poetic imagination ; knowledge, on the other hand, originates 
in the reasoning intelligence of man’ (chap. i.). As if it were 
an ‘art of the poetic imagination’ to accept the report of a 
scientific explorer or investigator concerning his discoveries 
upon simple faith in his testimony, with no ‘sensuous expe- 
rience’ whatever! As if a faith worthy to be brought into 
contrast with science did not, at least, suppose itself to rest 
upon a basis of knowledge, and bring its subject-matter to the 
test of ‘the reasoning intelligence!’ Borrowing a poetic figure 
from the faith which he most contemns, Haeckel says, ‘ Science 
has to pluck the blessed fruits from the tree of knowledge, 
unconcerned whether these conquests trench upon the poetical 
imaginings of faith or not’ (chap. i.). But this, forsooth, 
is no forbearance on the part of science, and merks no such 
sharp discrimination between knowledge and faith as the 
author has asserted in the formula, ‘ Where faith commences, 
science ends.’ So far is this from being true, that at some 
point science must merge its knowledge of details in a belief 
in laws, forces, principles. What science is there which does 
not summon us to the exercise of faith, in order to its own 
completion? Not mathematics, which tasks ‘the poetic 
imagination’ to conceive of lines, forms, figures, which have, 
and can have, no corresponding realities. Not astronomy, 
surely, for though this is perhaps of all sciences the best at- 
tested by observation, yet the Copernican theory of the earth’s 
motion cannot be asserted as the absolute truth of know- 
ledge, but only as the highest attainable probability hitherto 
offered to faith. The theory accounts for so many phenomena, 
it is confirmed by such a multitude of observations, and re- 
duces the unsolved difficulties to such a minimum, that there 
remains no reasonable ground of doubt that the earth re- 
volves upon its own axis and moves round the sun. 


Astronomy ventures itself upon the approval of mankind through the 
practical realization of its theories of motion, though it knows absolutely 
nothing concerning the first impulse of motion, and is utterly ignorant of 
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the inner essence of the so-called powers with which it works so boldly 
and successfully, and which are only presented under happy mathematical 
images.’ * 

Now these mathematical forms are but ideals of the imagina- 
tion—pure abstractions. We can build up a universe upon 
them with as much confidence as we tread upon the solid 
ground ; but we cannot see them, handle them, nor make 
them in any way the ‘objects of sensuous experience.’ We 
do not arrive at these mathematical conceptions through ‘the 
interrogation of nature.’ ‘The most perfect instrument for the 
investigation of physics is not itself physical, but a product of 
the imagination. And imagination from time to time devises 
new terms and powers for the solution of problems in physics. 
Kant laid down the proposition that ‘in each particular 
natural science only so much of science proper could be found 
as there was of mathematics to be found in it.’+ To meet 
the more recent advances of science, Du Bois-Reymond pro- 
poses to substitute for mathematics the mechanical force or 
action of atoms.{ But here again we are in the region of 
the ideal, since we know neither ‘atom’ nor ‘force.’ This 
simple and elementary term Force is as much misused and 
abused as any word in the whole vocabulary of science. ‘ We 
have, as yet, absolutely no proof whatever that force proper 
has objective existence. In all probability there is no such 
thing as force, any more than there is such a thing as sound, 
or light, which are mere names for physical impressions pro- 
duced upon special nerves by the energy of undulatory motions 
of certain media.’§ Gravitation, force, monad, ether, and 
the like, are not things that we know by sensuous experience, 
but names upon which we hang our faith. So far from it 
being true that ‘ where faith begins, science ends,’ there could 
no more be a science without faith than there could be exten- 
sion without space. Yet it is by such superficial, meaningless, 
untenable assertions, put forth with an air of scientific dog- 
matism, that Haeckel and Draper startle the timid and 
impose upon the credulous. 

A much.more respectable authority than these, Professor 
John Tyndall, recognizes ‘the immovable basis of the re- 
ligious sentiment in the nature of man,’ and would have 
men of science regard the religions of the world as ‘the 

* ‘Wahrheit und Wahrscheinlichkeit.’ Von Wilhelm Forster, Professor und 
Director der Kéniglichen Sternwarte in Berlin. The true place of Probability 
in science and logic will be discussed in a subsequent article, 

+ ‘Vorrede zu den Metaphysischen Anfangs-griinden der Naturwissenschaft.’ 


t ‘ Ueber die Grenzen der Naturerkennens.’ 
§ ‘ The Unseen Universe,’ By B. Stewart and P.G. Tait. Third Edition, § 97. 
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forms of a force, mischievous, if permitted to intrude on the 
region’ of knowledge, over which it holds no command ; but 
capable of being guided to noble issues in the region of 
emotion, which is its proper and elevated sphere.’ * It is now 
the fashion of a school of physicists in England to speak 
flippantly of religion as a matter of feeling without warrant 
of reason, of faith as fancy, and science alone as knowledge ; 
and their use of the terms science and knowledge gives to 
this distinction an air of plausibility. But is this exclusive, 
almost professional, appropriation of such words as science 
and knowledge warranted by etymology and usage ? There is 
wisdom and propriety in changing the terminology of science 
to meet the advancing conditions of knowledge. Sciences 
may be subdivided, new classifications may be made, and 
a new nomenclature adopted to mark these distinctions. It 
is the prerogative of men of science to make such divisions 
and classifications within the realm of science, and to pro- 
mulgate these as the laws of their peculiar kingdom. Whether 
philosophy should be sharply discriminated from science, or 
at least the exact sciences should be kept distinct from 
philosophy, is a question of words which the masters of 
philosophy and of science are competent to determine. But 
knowledge is not a term that can be thus seized, tethered, and 
impounded within the pale of any school or sect. This is the 
common property of mankind, since in every human mind 
there is a something that answers to what we call knowledge, 
and in every language there is a word to denote that thing. 
The physicist might as well think to confine the atmosphere 
within the receiver of his air-pump, the chemist to compress 
the rivers into his retort, as to monopolize the term know- 
ledge by the limitations of his particular science. To define 
science. by knowledge is only to change the term without 
identifying the thing. Since scio means to know in the widest 
signification of the word, to say science is knowledge, and 
knowledge is science, is like knocking two billiard balls of 
equal size and colour back and forth against each other, with- 
out ever driving either into the pocket: there is nothing 
gained or lost on either side. ‘Science is knowledge,’ is 
a toying with words which contributes nothing to preciseness 
of meaning, to the understanding of things. All men mean 
something when they talk of knowledge, and this common 
thought or element in the minds of men which differences 
knowledge from everything else must lie at the basis of our 
definition of the word. That single element is the conviction 
of certainty. 
* Addregs before the British Association at Belfast, p. 60. 
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So long as one has the least doubt of a fact, he cannot be 
said to know it as a fact. What one guesses to be the truth, 
he does not know as true. What one estimates as having the 
highest degree of probability, he does not know to be real. 
What one imagines to be the solution of a phenomenon or 
a problem-—for example, the atom in physics, the molecule 
in chemistry—he yet does not know to exist. Only when the 
mind has attained to the conviction of certainty can it 
properly be said to know. This conviction may be arrived at 
in very different ways. It may be a spontaneous state of the 
mind itself, which is not capable of being analyzed, and for 

‘which no logical reason can be assigned. It may be the 
result of a mathematical calculation or demonstration which 
leaves no room for doubt. Or it may be based solely upon the 
testimony of others. Thus we know at last the long-sought, 
much-disputed sources of the Nile and the Congo. We know 
from Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley, that the continent 
of Africa can be crossed from coast to coast, and also to what 
extent Africa is inhabited. From the scientific reports of the 
voyage of the Challenger, we already know much of the 
form and character of the bed of the Atlantic. We are fast 
reducing the physical geography of the globe to certainty, but 
we do not yet know whether the North Pole is surrounded by 
an open sea or an impenetrable barrier of ice. The testimony 
of explorers is conflicting, and though Nares has pronounced 
the Pole inaccessible, new expeditions are organizing a final 
attack upon this hitherto unyielding mystery. Whatever 
knowledge explorers shall gain by observation and experience 
will become the common property of mankind through their 
testimony, which will be accepted as a sufficient basis of cer- 
tainty. The difference between observation and testimony, 
lies not in the degree of conviction, but in the mode by which 
it is attained. The conviction of certainty is perhaps more 
commonly derived from observation and experience, and some 
physicists would limit the term knowledge absolutely to that 
which is gained through the experience of physical phenomena. 
But the nice distinction of Kant is here of much importance. 
‘ Admitting that all our knowledge begins with experience, 
it does not follow that all knowledge likewise arises out of 
experience.’* 

_ Knowledge is the assurance of certainty, without regard to the 

way in which this assurance is attained. This assurance may 

be premature, excessive, or even altogether mistaken, having 

no warrant in fact, and no adequate ground in reason. Never- 
* ‘Kritik der reinen Vernuft,’—‘ Einleitung,’ i, 
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theless, as regards the conception of reality and the ground 
of action, this conviction of certainty gives to him who 
possesses it the confidence of knowledge. Where the conviction 

of certainty concerning.a fact or truth is common to the mass 
of mankind, then such fact or truth becomes an article of 
universal knowledge. 

Though we use the term moral certainty to denote the 
highest degree of probability, yet, strictly speaking, certainty 
expresses a fact or truth established beyond question. ‘ Proba- 
bility and certainty are two states of mind, and not two modes 
of the reality. The reality is one and the same, but our 
knowledge of it may be probable or certain. Probability has 
more or less of doubt, and admits of degrees. Certainty ex- 
cludes doubt, and admits neither of increase nor diminution.’* 
But knowledge, which begins in the conviction of certainty, 
may be increased or modified through familiarity with the 
object, and in matters of detail without affecting the basis 
of certainty. Suppose a Londoner has for years resided in 
Berlin. Before going there he had the conviction of certainty 
of the existence of such a city, otherwise he would not have 
gone. A residence of years has modified his notions of Berlin 
in some things and enlarged them in others; but it has not 
strengthened by one iota his previous conviction of the 
certainty that there is such a place. In matters of detail he 
may now know Berlin better than he knows the London of 
to-day, with its rapid changes. Indeed, after a few years he 
might not know London in such particulars; yet he could 
never lose his conviction of the certainty that London exists. 
The degrees of which knowledge admits without disturbing 
the fundamental conviction of certainty are neatly expressed 
in German by the terms Kenntniss and Er-kenntniss. Kennt- 
niss is the simple, obvious knowledge of an object as such; 
Er-kenntniss is the discerning, discriminating, qualifying know- 
ledge, in which the object, through characteristics and details, 
is distinguished from others, and fixed in the scale of 
knowledge in a position of its own. Kenntniss can be com- 
municated as a matter of fact or of information; but Er- 
kenntniss is always the product of one’s own mental activity. 
Hence they who would limit knowledge to that which the 
mind becomes assured of through the observation of nature 
would deprive knowledge itself of that higher assurance which 
comes of the criticism of facts, phenomena, impressions, in 
the crucible of thought. 


* Fleming, ‘ Vocabulary of Philosophy.’ 
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Though the phenomena of nature are all consistent with each 
other, we have to deal not only with these, but with the hypotheses which 
have been invented to systematize them ; and it by no means follows that 
because one set of observers have laboured with all sincerity to reduce to 
order one group of phenomena, the hypotheses which they have formed 
will be consistent with those by which a second set of observers have 
explained a different set of phenomena. Hence the operation of fusing 
two sciences into one generally involves much criticism of established 
methods, and the explosion of many pieces of fancied knowledge which 
may have been long held in scientific reputation.* 


Science itself would be the chief loser if physicists should 
succeed in restricting the term knowledge to that which is 
ascertained by observation of nature. However extensive 
and minute may be the facts accumulated by observation in 
any given department of nature, and however valuable the 
knowledge of such facts may be for practical uses—as, for 
instance, the facts observed and tabulated in meteorology— 
yet these serve only as materials towards a science, until they 
are colligated in principles or laws. But this colligation of 
facts is the distinctive aim of science ; till this is accomplished, 
the observation of phenomena remains at the level of em- 
piricism, and cannot claim the dignity of science. How 
serious then would be the defect, how lamentable the failuce 
of science, if the principles and laws under which its recorded 
observations are finally colligated could not command that 
assurance of certainty which is the first rudiment of know- 
ledge. And of what avail would be all the knowledges 
(Kenntnisse) derived from outward phenomena, if these could 
not be compared, sifted, classified, and finally elevated into 
that higher appreciative knowledge (H'r-kenntniss) which is a 
possession of the mind itself? 

This region of Hr-kenntniss Mr. Herbert Spencer recognizes 
as the proper home of science. ‘Science is simply a higher 
development of common knowledge.’ But development is 
more than observation or experiment, more than the accumu- 
lation and classification of facts, more than the sensible im- 
pressions received from external nature. It is a product of 
the self-activity of the mind, sifting, climinating, combining 
the knowledges which are conveyed to it by observation. 
Hence, as Herbert Spencer further says, ‘the sciences seve- 
rally germinate out of the experiences of daily life ; insensibly 
as they grow they draw in remoter, more numerous, and more 
complex experiences ; and among these they ascertain laws of 
dependence like those which make up our knowledge of the 


* ‘Nature,’ vol. xv. p. 389, Article on Helmholtz. 
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most familiar objects.’* Now, these ‘laws of dependence ’ in 
spheres remote from physical inspection are intellectual con- 
ceptions, by which the mind seeks to classify and to account 
for phenomena brought to notice or suggested by experience. 
But Mr. Spencer does not hesitate to claim for these, when 
duly tested, the same conviction of certainty that comes of 
the testimony of the senses. 


As certainly as the perception of an object lying in our path warns us 
against stumbling over it, so certainly do these more complicated and 
subtle perceptions, which constitute science, warn us against stumbling 
over intervening obstacles in the pursuit of our distant ends. Thus, being 
one in origin and function, the simplest forms of cognition and the most 
complex must be dealt with alike. + 


Now it were a great mistake to suppose that this higher 
knowledge, this complex conception, is the apex of a pyramid, 
to which one mounts by successive layers of solid facts. Quite 
commonly the conception is first formed as an image within 
the mind itself—it is a creation of the imagination in the 
higher regions of abstract thought, which is then tested by 
observation or by mathematical calculation, and thus the 
conception grows to the assurance of certainty ;—the apex of 
the pyramid being at first the shapely scaffolding which ima- 
gination has framed to be filled up with materials gathered 
from the wide regions of observation, and which can only be 
brought into one orderly, harmonious, and enduring structure 
because the scaffolding is there. Indeed, as in the science of 
pure mathematics, the structure reared within the mind— 
which has no corresponding reality in the outward world of 
physics—may be more sure, exaxt, and permanent than a 
pyramid of stone. If, as some suppose, the great pyramid 
was designed to furnish a standard of lineal measure and of 
the heavenly motions, not even this huge mass of stone, that 
has outlasted so many ages, dynasties, and peoples, can give 
a conviction of certainty to be compared with that ideal struc- 
ture of mathematics by which it was shaped and built. In 
this case it is the pyramid which is the phenomenal appear- 
ance, the mental ideal which is the substantial reality. 

In his anxiety to secure a scientific basis for philosophy, 
Avenarius makes the concession that ‘the objects which 
should form the contents of a science must be actually given 
by experience. Otherwise one has to do with merely phantom 
objects and a phantom science.’ But in fact this is often re- 

* «First Principles of a New System of Philosophy.’ By Herbert Spencer. 
Part i, chap, 1. + Ibid. 

t ‘ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, vol. i. p. 6. 
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versed, and the physical appearance is the phantom, while the 
spiritual creation, though this may be purely a thing of the 
imagination, produces the impression and power of reality. 
One sees this, for example, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ a 
spiritual creation so fine, so lofty, so subtile, that not even 
the classic representations of Booth, Irving, Salvini,~er Lud- 
wig, can give to it that effect of reality which the scholar feels 
as he reads the play meditatively in his library. No man of 
culture can read alone the ghost-scene, especially at ‘the 
witching time of night,’ and not feel a mysterious super- 
sensible power taking hold of his inmost being, shaking his 
science and his scepticism, and producing a momentary con- 
viction of the reality of a spirit-world. But the attempt to 
realize that scene upon the stage scatters this momentary 
allegiance to a spirit-power, and makes him feel that the 
supernatural is a delusion. Here it is the physical appa- 
rition, the thing of observation, the ghost seen and heard, 
that is felt to be an unreality, an invention, a Schein, a sham. 
This is the sole point of this illustration. It would be absurd 
to assert the appearance of ghosts as an article of knowledge, 
or even to rest the existence of disembodied spirits upon so 
slender a basis as the felt presence of the supersensible which 
is awakened by the creation of the dramatist, though the 
native susceptibility of the mind to such conceptions is an 
argument for some corresponding reality in the unseen uni- 
verse. The Witch of Endor may have been a clever sorceress, 
the ‘ weird sisters’ of the heath expert jugglers. With mirrors 
and chemicals we may be able to reproduce their spectres ; 
yet after we have suborned science to a masquerade, that}she 
may tear off the mask of sorcery, it still remains that we hear 
the voice of Samuel and see the smile of Banquotbehind the 
scenes. We have dispelled the ocular illusion, but there re- 
mains a suggestion of reality in that which is invisible. This 
experience, familiar to minds accustomed to introspection, 
reverses the distinction which some physicists would draw 
between images of the mind as phantoms, and physical phe- 
nomena as realities. Sometimes the physical appearance 
may be scattered as a phantom, while the mental image 
makes an abiding impression of reality—the ‘airy nothing’ 
takes on ‘a local habitation and a name.’ ~ To return, for a 
moment, to mathematics. This field-marshal of the sciences, 
which prescribes to each particular science its laws of organi- 
zation and its grade in the general system of knowledge, 
wields an impalpable wand of theory. Itself the most exact 
and certain of all the sciences, and supplying to the physical 
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sciences forms, measures, quantities, equations, formulas ; yet 
mathematics is not built upon the observation and induction 
of physical facts, but springs from that ‘ spontaneity of initia- 
tive’ which is the creative faculty of the mind. What is the 
Differential and Integral Calculus but a pure invention of this 
creative power for gauging the physical universe and caging 
this within the immaterial but invincible barriers of abstract 
thought? An acknowledged master in the science of mathe- 
matics, the discoverer of the ‘ Dialytic Method of Elimination,’* 
says of the algebraical forms called quantics: ‘These are not 
properly speaking geometrical forms, although capable of 
being embodied in them, but rather schemes of processes and 
of operations for forming, fcr calling into existence, as it 
were, algebraic quantities.’ Here is a most subtile abstrac- 
tion. The algebraic ‘quantity’ itself may be purely imagi- 
nary, but behind this is conjured up the quantic, the merest 
shadow of a shade, and this quantic is conceived of as capable 
of calling quantities into existence. Yet upon such unsub- 
stantial forms as these the mind can rest in the assurance of 
certainty at every step; with these it can weigh and measure 
the solid globe ; by these it,can mount to the stars.” To this 
abstract knowledge external nature must conform, ‘ comple- 
menting and substantiating theory by visible and palpable 
experience.’ The mathematician, says Sylvester, ‘ has to train 
and inure himself to a habit of internal and impersonal re- 
flection and elaboration of abstract thought.’ But it is in this 
region of abstractions, and not in the outer physical world, 
that the mathematician finds his certainties; and back of all 
his knowledges, and the most sure of all, lies his thought- 
power. For the one thing that every man knows with the 
conviction of absolute certainty (and possibly the only thing 
he does absolutely know ?) is himself as knower. If one does 
not know this, he cannot know anything; and it may well be 
doubted whether one can know anything else with the same 
absolute certainty with which he knows that he is. No 
amount of negation can impair this certainty. Augustine 
has pointed out the self-contradiction of a universal scep- 
ticism, in that ‘he who doubts is certain that he doubts.’ 
And Thomas Aquinas, with diacritical nicety, has said, ‘ He 
who denies that truth is, at the same time concedes that 
truth is; since, if truth is not, it is true that truth is not.’t 
Only by confidence in himself as knower can one know any 


* Professor Sylvester, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
t ‘ Etiam qui negat veritatem esse, concedit veritatem esse; si enim veritas 
non est, verum est veritatem non esse,’--Thomas Aquinas, ‘ Sum. Theol.’ 
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object outside of himself. ‘The light by which we see in this 
world comes out from the soul of the observer. Nay, the 
powers of this busy brain are miraculous and illimitable. 
Therein are the rules and formulas by which the whole empire 
of matter is worked.’"* The Ego, which is consciousness come 
to itself, is the one fundamental fact of universal knowledge. 
What consciousness is and whence it arises, what the Ego is 
and how recognized and defined, are questions beyond the 
scope of the present article. We introduce the go here with 
reference simply to the definition of knowledge, and thus of 
science. 

It might be, as Spinoza taught, that ‘the object of that 
idea which constitutes the human mind, is body—that is, a 
certain mode of extension existing in reality—and nothing 
else;’t and that ‘the mind does not know itself except in so 
far as it perceives ideas of affections of the body’ f (so finely 
did the great Dutch philosopher of the seventeenth century, 
by pure metaphysical abstraction, anticipate the Darwinian 
theory of the evolution of consciousness by cerebral excitation 
through the instrumentality of the sensorium). Or it might 
be, as Kant held, that the Ego (Ich) ‘cannot even be called a 
conception, but is merely the consciousness which accom- 
panies all conceptions—a simple representation which in 
itself is totally void of contents ;’§ or, as he otherwise puts it, 
the pure, original, unchangeable self-consciousness, that is 
the Ego, is simply a ‘transcendental apperception’ which 
does not carry within itself the conception of a distinct sub- 
stance, or self-substantiality. This ‘transcendental unity of 
self-consciousness,’ Hegel illustrates by an analogy from 
mathematics :— 


In seer ee are told to conceive the circumference of a circle as 


formed of an infinite number of infinitely small straight lines. In other 
. words, characteristics which the understanding holds to be totally dif- 
ferent, the straight line and the curve, are expressly declared to be iden- 
tical. Another transcendent of the same kind is the self-consciousness, 
which is identical with itself, and infinite in itself, as distinguished from 
the ordinary consciousness which derives its character from finite mate- 
rials. That unity of self-consciousness, however, Kant calls transcen- 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘ Success.’ 

+ ‘Objectum idee humanam mentem constituentis, est corpus, sive certus 
extensionis modus, actu existens, et nihil aliud.’—Eth. ii. prop. 13. 

¢ ‘Mens se ipsam non cognoscit, nisi quatenus corporis affectionum ideas 
percipit.’—Eth. ii. prop. 23. 

§ ‘Von der Paralogismen der reinen Vernunft ; erstes Hauptstiick des zweiten 
Buchs der transcendentalen Dialektik.’ \ 
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dental only ; and he meant thereby that the unity was only in our minds, 
and did not attach to the objects apart from our knowledge of them.* 


Again ; in direct opposition to the view of Kant that the 
Ego represents pure apperception with no content of real 
conception, it might be as Hegel maintains, that ‘in the Ego 
there is a variety of contents, derived both from within and 
from without, and according to the nature of these contents 
our state may be described as perception, or conception, or 
reminiscence. ... JZ is the vacuum or receptacle for any- 
thing and everything; for which everything is, and which 
stores up everything in itself.’ t 
‘ Or the Ego might be presented in the abstract concept of 

otze :-— 


Selfhood, the substance of all personality, does not rest upon a contrast, 
completed or in process, of the Ego with a non-Ego, but consists in an im- 
mediate Being-in-and-of-itself (Hiirsichsein) which conversely forms the 
ground of the possibility of that contrast, at the point where itself 
emerges. Self-consciousness is the actualization of this Being-in-and-of- 
itself through the medium of conception, and this also is in no way 
necessarily dependent upon the discrimination of the Ego from a sub- 
stantial non-Ego set over against it. { 


And stiil further; the very opposite extreme of certain 
physiologists might be accepted, which represents the Ego to 
be nothing more than a succession of impressions upon the 
brain, or an on-going chain of sensations. 

But whichever of these views, or whatever modification or 
combination of them be taken for true, they all are compre- 
hended within the brief formula—THe Ego 1s Consciousness 
coME To ITSELF. If the Hgo be an immediate, intuitive con- 
ception, emerging from that vague background which some 
writers call sub-consciousness, then in this self-recognition 
consciousness comes to itself, as one awaking from a swoon is 
said to come to himself. If the go is simply a feeling or 
sensation, or a chain of impressions, then, as the point at 
which the spark flashes makes visible the electricity engendered 
in a whole battery of Leyden jars, so the Ego is the point of 
manifestation at which the feeling or impression culminates 
in consciousness come to itself. And so of all intermediate 
stages in the definition of the Ego. It has been remarked of 
the child, that in the earlier manifestations of consciousness 
he speaks of himself in the third person—possibly in imita- 

* «Encyclopidie den philosophischen Wissenschaften,’ § 42. See the trans- 
lation of Mr. Wallace, ‘ The Logic of Hegel,’ p. 75. 


t Wallace, ‘The Logic of Hegel,’ p. 40. 
{ Hermann Lotze, ‘ Mikrokosmus,’ vol. iii. p. 575. 
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tion of the mother and nurse, who always speak to him in 
the third person (What ails baby ? What will Charlie have ?) ; 
but of a sudden he comes to himself, and says I think, I feel. 
Consciousness has evolved itself as Kgo. 

The Germans have a neat expression for the clearing up of 
consciousness through the certainty of conviction. Ich bin 
jetz mit mir im Reinen— At last I have cleared up myself to 
myself ;’ like Milton’s—‘The mind through all her powers 
irradiate; all mist from thence purge and disperse.’ But 
Jevons goes even further, and maintains that certainty can 
be predicted only of an actual present consciousness and of a 
correct logical inference; that is, of certain states and acts 
of the Ego. ; 


We can never recur too often to the truth that our knowledge of the 
laws and future events of the external world is only probable. e mind 
itself is quite capable of possessing certain knowledge, and it is well to 
discriminate carefully between what we can and cannot know with 
certainty. In the first place, whatever feeling is actually present to the 
mind is certainly known to that mind. If I see blue sky, I may be quite 
sure that I do experience the sensation of blueness. Whatever I do feel, 
I do feel beyond all doubt. We are, indeed, very likely to confuse what 
we really feel with what we are inclined to associate with it, or infer in- 
ductively from it; but the whole of our consciousness, as far as it is the 
result of pure intuition and free from inference, is certain knowledge 
beyond all doubt.* 


It is sufficient to our present purpose that the Ego is (1) 
a fact of absolute knowledge ; (2) a fact of universal know- 
ledge ; (3) not a fact of physical experience. 

1. That the Ego is a fact of absolute knowledge, requires no 
proof, and indeed admits of none. There is nothing that a 
man asserts with such absolute certainty as the fact that he 
is, he knows, he feels, he thinks, he wills. And, indeed, if one 
should take it upon him to deny consciousness of the Ego, 
the more stoutly he should deny himself the more vehemently 
would he invoke us to believe in him and in his denials. ‘I 
who speak to you am conscious that I have no consciousness 
of being I!’ . 

2. That the Ego is a fact of universal knowledge—that 
every other man has the consciousness of the Ego as truly as 
I have,—is plain (a) from language. Every language has 
some term or terms to represent J and Me, He and Him. 
‘ Now language is the work of thought, and hence all that is 
expressed in language must be universal.’t (b) From the 


* *Principles of Science,’ By W, Stanley Jevons. Second edition, chap. xi. 
p. 235. t ‘Logic of Hegel,’ p. 32. 
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notion of possession. In every human being there exists the 
notion that something belongs to him in distinction from all 
others. In asserting the right of property, he asserts the 
consciousness of the Ego. (c) From history and tradition. 
Among all peoples there exist in history or tradition names of 
heroes, sages, poets, kings, that represent individuals, persons; 
and the history or tradition becomes nothing if stripped of 
that conception. Indeed, so universal is the consciousness of 
the Ego, that mankind clothe even myths with personality, to 
give them character or force. No amount of historical criticism 
will ever destroy men’s faith in the personality of Homer, 
Romulus and Remus, King Arthur, William Tell. Having 
resolved the man into a myth, we at once make the myth 
a person, an /go to the imagination. (d) The universal con- 
viction of the Ego is shown by laws and penalties. These are 
enacted because in every case of crime or wrong the human 
mind directly ascribes the act to a person as the wrong-doer ; 
and he in distinction from all physical things and from all other 
persons is to be held accountable, because he is a conscious 
Ego. If he is shown to be an idiot or insane, then the crimi- 
nality of his action is lost in the clouding of the Ego as to the 
character of the act. 

8. The Ego is not a fact of physical experience. Though 
physical experiences may lead up to it, though the Ego may 
be the flash of electric light from the chain of sensations, yet 
it is not itself a sensation. The Ego is conscious of the 
physical experiences as his experiences. This is equally true 
whether the non-Ego is given in the same instant and in the 
same mode with the Ego, or the Ego is discriminated from 
the non-Ego by a process of reflective analysis, or the Ego 
becomes directly conscious of the non-Ego as distinct from 
itself. 

We have seen that the one fact of knowledge which is 
absolute, fundamental, and universal, the knowledge which 
must attend all other knowledges, and without which there 
could be no other—this consciousness of the Ego as a knower— 
is not, either as to its nature or as to its origin, knowledge in 
the sense to which a recent school of physicists would limit 
that term. Hence the oppugnation between science and 
philosophy, or science and religion, if any there be, cannot 
lie in the distinction between knowledge and opinion or belief. 
Neither are the terms science—in the sense of exact science 
or of physical science—and knowledge strictly interchangeable. 

We are now prepared for a nearer view of the contents of 
the term science. Knowledge is the conviction of certainty. 
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The Ego is that—be it person, substance, mode, fact, con- 
dition, manifestation, result, or what not—rTHat in which 
this conviction of certainty is given, felt, recorded. Sensations 
are not knowledge; these may be tentative, deceptive, even 
negative. Sensations are the media through which the Ego 
receives impressions of the outer world. The Ego being con- 
scious of sensations, through these sensations is cognizant of 
external phenomena ; and by weighing, analyzing, comparing, 
combining these impressions and experiences, it attains to 
that conviction of certainty which in respect of the outer 
world or nature is the scientific equivalent for fact or know- 
ledge. Hence Whewell has laid down these aphorisms as 
preliminary to a definition of science. 

‘1. The senses place before us the characters of the book of 
nature ; but these convey no knowledge to us till we have dis- 
covered the alphabet by which they are to be read. 

2. The alphabet, by means of which we interpret phenomena, 
consists of the ideas existing in our own minds; for these give 
to the phenomena that coherence and significance which is not 
an object of sense. 

3. The two processes by which science is constructed are the 
explication of conceptions, and the colligation of facts. 


Knowledge requires us to possess both facts and ideas. Every step in 
our knowledge consists in applying the ideas and conceptions furnished 
by our minds to the facts which observation and experiment offer to us. 
When our conceptions are clear and distinct, when our facts are certain 
and sufficiently numerous, and when the conceptions, being suited to the 
nature of the facts, are applied to them so as to produce an exact and 
universal accordance, we attain knowledge of a precise and comprehensive 
kind, which we may term science.’ * 


Such is the testimony of a master in physics to the office of 
the ideal in conception in bringing into scientific order that 
which lies in consciousness as matter of experience. Also, 
from the purely philosophical side, Hegel found the union of 
reflection with experience essential to the construction of a 
science. In the Introduction to his ‘Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences,’ Hegel defines philosophy as ‘a 
peculiar mode of thought—a mode through which thought 
becomes discriminating and comprehensive knowledge.’ In 
other words, philosophic thought is reflective and speculative 
thinking. In science this reflective and speculative thought 


* ‘Novum Organon Renovatum,’ pp. 5, 27. In selecting these aphorisms, we 
have changed the numerical order of Dr. Whewell, for the sake of convenience 
of arrangement. 
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is employed in investigating the facts of experience and in 
evolving the laws which these suggest. 


The principle of experience involves the infinitely weighty condition* 
that in order to take in a subject-matter and hold this for true, the man 
himself must be in, contact with it: more precisely, he must find such 
subject-matter in union and combination with the certainty of his own 
self. He must himself be in contact with it, be it only by his outward 
senses, or rather with his deeper spirit—his essential self-consciousness.’} 


Hence Hegel would assert for speculative philosophy the 
maxim, Nihil est in sensu quod non fuerit in intellectu — the 
converse of sensationalism. This is true in the meaning that 
nothing outward can have reality for us till it is attested in 
consciousness and shaped in thought. Though we may not 
give existence to the outer world, nor even preconceive it as 
to its constituents, yet nothing can be known to us as existing 
in sense until we have somehow shaped it as reality in our 
minds. ‘No less than empiricism, philosophy only recognizes 
what is, having nothing to do with what merely ought to be, 
and what is thus confessed not to exist... . Empiricism 
labours under a delusion if it supposes that while analyzing 
the objects, it-leaves them as they were: it really transforms 
the concrete into an abstract.’ Thus science must use the 
materials and methods of philosophy in the very attempt to 
build up a barrier between itself and philosophy. We must 
see if we cannot help science to a better standing-place—to 
a truer knowledge of herself and her means of knowing. In 
mind alone can be had that conviction of certainty which is 
the assurance of knowledge; by mind, the objective facts of 
nature, as ascertained through the senses, must be tested and 
set in order; and the master-architect is the Ego. 

Some of the most liberal and advanced thinkers in physical 
science have openly recognized the truth that although 
science must gather her materials from nature, she must lay 
her foundations, not in nature but in mind. This homage of 
science to mind was a striking feature of the fiftieth meeting 
of the German Association of Naturalists and Physicians, at 
Munich, in September, 1877. Professor Haeckel, who sur- 
passes Huxley in facility of assumption and audacity of 
assertion, read a paper in which he assumed that evolution 
and the monistic philosophy are established in science, and 


* Bestimmung = determinatio, constitutio—that which is fixed or defined in 
’ the nature of the subject ; hence, a requisite condition. 

Encyclopedia, ‘ Einleitung,’ 57. 

$ Hegel, Encyclopadia, 538. See Wallace, ‘ Logic of Hegel,’ p. 65. 
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asserted that ‘whoever to-day still asks for proofs of the 
theory of descent [i.c., the descent of man from the ape], 

roves by that only his own want of knowledge or reason.’ 

aeckel even went so far as to argue that this doctrine of 
evolution should be taught in the common schools as a fixed 
branch of knowledge.* Haeckel, however, has but small in- 
fluence in scientific circles in Germany; and the modesty of 
true science appeared in the subsequent addresses of Professor 
C. von Nageli,t of Munich, and Professor R. Virchow, { of 
Berlin, which distinctly recognize the reflective action of mind 
in. bringing within the category of knowledges the facts of 
nature observed by the senses. Says Nigeli: ‘The solution 
of the question, In what way and how far may I know and 
understand nature ? is evidently determined by three different 
things, viz., by the answers to three questions: (1) The con- 
dition and capacity of the Ego ; (2) the condition and acces- 
sibility of nature; and (3) the demands which we make of 
knowledge.’ He makes the correctness of knowledge depend 
not merely upon the correctness of the senses in observation, 
but equally upon the fidelity of that finer internal sense through 
the mediation of which the mind partakes in these observa- 
tions of the bodily organs; and ‘by conclusions from facts 
which were recognized by the senses we arrive at facts equally 
certain, which can no longer be perceived by the senses.’ 
Having defined the limitations of the senses and of the Ego, 
Nageli comes to mathematics as the one certainty in the 
domain of knowledge—a science 


Perfectly clear to us because it is the product of our own mind. We 
can understand real things with certainty, as far as we find mathematical 
ideas, number, magnitude, and everything which mathematics deduces 
from these realized in them. Natural knowledge, therefore, consists in 
our applying mathematical methods to natural phenomena. To understand 
a natural event means nothing else, as it were, than to repeat it in thought, 
to reproduce it in our mind. 


Here is the distinct admission of one of the most careful 
physicists that our knowledge of nature is not merely a sense 
perception, but an innerly-accordant conception (die innere 
Vermittelung) of the mind itself. In respect of outward 
nature, ‘we can know only the finite; but we can know all the 
finite which comes within reach of our sensual perception.’ 
But on the other hand, as Nageli teaches, ‘we know mental 


* ‘Die heutige Entwickelungslehre im Verhaltnisse zur Gesammtwissenschaft.’ 

+ ‘Ueber die Greuzen des Naturerkenneus.’ 

t ‘ Die Freiheit der Wissenschaft im modernen Staat.’ All these addresses 
were well translated in ‘Nature,’ Nos. 414-423, - 
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life only from our subjective experiences.’ He does not qua- 
lify the term knowledge in respect of these inner experiences, 
nor limit knowledge to the objective world of sense. ‘We 
know that we draw conclusions, that we remember, that we 
feel pleasure and pain.’ It is this conscious, this knowing, 
Ego, which measures and compares the results of sense-per- 
ception, and thus brings nature within the purview of know- 
ledge—the assurance of certainty. 

Virchow, while adhering strongly to the objective side of 
science, recognizes the utility of that speculative method 
‘which sets problems, and finds the tasks to which modern 
investigation is to be applied, and which anticipatively formu- 
lates a series of doctrines which are still to be proved, and 
the truth of which must yet be found, but which in the mean 
time may be taught with a certain amount of probability, in 
order to fill certain gaps in knowledge.’ In natural science 
no less than in the Church, Virchow finds the three phases 
which attach themselves to all systems of human knowledge 
—‘ objective and subjective knowledge, and the intermediate 
phase of belief.’ 

Still more pronounced on this point is Professor Challis, 
F.R.8., of the University of Cambridge, who says :— 


Physical science, when complete, rests not on experiment alone, but on 
experiment combined with reasoning. . . . Empirical philosophy is only 
a step towards true and ultimate philosophy, and physical science is really 
advanced only so far as the physical laws discovered and formulated by 
means of experiment are shown by mathematical reasoning to be conse- 
quences of ulterior intelligible principles. The perfection of physical 
science consists in giving reasons for physical laws.* 


Hence the mere observation of nature cannot. monopolize the 
term knowledge, nor indeed claim to be knowledge at all until 
certified by the scrutiny of the rational and judicial Ego. 
And this carries us back to the great founder of physics, who 
believed equally in metaphysics. 

Aristotle + made science well-nigh the equivalent of art 
(réxvn), in which term he included both the methodical hand- 
ling of facts and the theoretical development of principles and 
causes; or rather, with Aristotle, art was a stage intermediate 
between experience and the wisdom of true science. 


Experience is the knowledge of particulars, art is the knowledge of the 
universal. The artist is wiser than the mere experiencer ; his knowledge 
stands nearer to wisdom, because he comprehends also the grounds or 


* «Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute,’ vol. xii. ne, 45, 


pp. 2, 11. + Metaphysics, bk, i. c. 1, 
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reasons of things, which the experiencer does not. The experiencer 
knows only the What, not the Wherefore, but the artist knows also the 
Wherefore and the Cause. . . . Wisdom is the science of certain, i.c., 
ascertained, causes and beginnings. 


The union of experience with art in Aristotle’s meaning con- 
stitutes science according to our modern idea —the know- 
ledge of particulars upon a given subject acquired by 
experience, then generalized by the art-faculty of the mind 
into principles and laws. It remains for philosophy, the 
higher wisdom, to rise into the sphere of origin and cause. 
‘ All science,’ says Bluntschli, ‘is the work and acquisition of 
individual mental labour—of thought. The active spirit in 
the individual man seeks and arrives at truth by unfolding 
self-consciousness, by observing carefully outward circum- 
stances, and studying the processes of the mind itself.’ * This 
is in strict accordance with what Humboldt says in the intro- 
duction to his ‘Cosmos.’ ‘ Science does not present itself to 
man until mind conquers matter in striving to subject the 
result of experimental investigation to rational combinations. 
Science is the labour of mind applied to nature, but the 
external world has no real existence for us beyond the image 
reflected within ourselves through the medium of the senses.’ 
Humboldt discriminates also between a merely empirical 
knowledge of external nature and true science, in which 
observation is under the constant scrutiny of reason. 


Empiricism originates in isolated views, which are subsequently 
grouped according to their analogy or dissimilarity. To direct observa- 
tion succeeds, although long afterward, the wish to prosecute experiments, 
that is to say, to evoke phenomena under different determined conditions. 
The rational experimentalist does not proceed at hazard, but acts under 
the guidance of hypotheses founded on a half indistinct and more or less 
just intuition of the connection existing among natural objects or forces. 
That which has been conquered by observation or by means of experi- 
eat leads, by analysis and induction, to the discovery of empirical 


Science can be attained only ‘ by subjecting isolated observa- 
tions to the process of thought ;’ and the ‘ Cosmos’ ‘is based 
upon a rational empiricism, that is to say, upon the results 
of the facts registered by science, and tested by the operations 
of the intellect.’ 

This comprehensive view of Humboldt gives colour to the 
saying of an eminent philosophical naturalist: ‘All true 
science of nature is philosophy, and all true philosophy is 


* Bluntschli, ‘ Politik als Wissenschaft,’ bk. v. c.6; ‘Lehre von modernen 
Staat,’ vol. iii. p. 263, 
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natural science.’ With more exactness it may be affirmed 
that science requires the unifying process of philosophy, and 
philosophy requires the scientific basis of experience ; and if 
any distinction be made between philosophy and science, it 
should lie in the relative proportions in which the two factors, 
speculation and experience—which are common to both—are 
combined in either. Zeller goes further, and finds the dis- 
tinction of philosophical science from other sciences in this : 
that ‘ every other science has in view the exploration of some 
one particular domain, whereas philosophy has its eye upon 
the totality of existences as a ,whole, strives to comprehend 
the particular in its relation to the whole and to the laws of 
the whole, and thus to establish the coherence of all know- 
-ledge.’* But is it not true also of each science that it seeks to 
gather the facts that lie within its domain into one systematic 
whole, and then to articulate this unit of particular knowledge 
with that aggregate of knowledges which constitutes the 
universe ? And is not philosophy rather the highest of 
sciences—scientia scientiarum—in that whereas a science con- 
cerns itself with investigating and unifying experiences, phi- 
losophy or science takes the sciences themselves as data for 
its generalizations? Science is not merely knowledge, but 
knowledges comprehended by the judging faculty, and set in 
orderly relation to laws or principles. The recorded observa- 
tion of facts or experiences does not alone constitute a science. 
This furnishes material out of which ‘ reflective and specu- 
lative thinking ’ may construct a science. ‘Thus the patient, 
wide-spread, long-continued record of observations concerning 
the weather, may indicate the laws of wind, rain, heat, storms, 
and the systemization of phenomena apparently so variable, 
will by-and-by erect meteorology into a proper science. On 
the other hand, an abstract theory, however perfect in its 
parts and complete in the adjustment of those parts to a 
system, cannot alone constitute a science. Even in pure 
mathematics the a, b, c, x, y, and z of an algebraic formula, 
and the lines and angles of geometrical figures for the pur- 
poses of demonstration, are conceived of as objective realities. 
Though in nature there is no such thing as an absolutely 
straight line, nor two lines strictly parallel, nor a perfect 
square or circle; yet reason does not build the vast and 
orderly system of the higher mathematics upon abstract 
nonentities, but upon ideal entities which, for the time being, 
the mind clothes with reality. Yet an hypothesis, though 


* Dr. E. Zeller, ‘Die Philosophie der Griechen, vierte Auflage.’ ‘ Hinleitung,’ 
vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 
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springing from the imagination—like Kepler’s notion of the 
harmony of the spheres—may lead to the discovery or detec- 
tion of facts which will serve as links for binding facts, before 
unexplained, into the chain of laws. Hence it is that facts 
and laws, or the knowledge of phenomena and the systematic 
adjustment of phenomena in their relations to each other and 
to underlying causes, forces, or principles, must combine in 
order to constitute a science. 

Science is the summation and colligation of all the knowledges 
pertaining to a given subject-matter, and the formulation of these 
in abstract general conceptions. 

Under this category stand the physical sciences, meta- 
physics, logic, and religion itself. 


Art. IV.—Religious Equality and Theories of 


Comprehension, 


Tne Earl of Beaconsfield is reported to have said, after the 
Conservative triumph in 1874, that the greatest pleasure 
given him by that victory was the thought that the so-called 
‘Political Dissenters’ had, as he imagined, received their 
death-wound. If this saying of Lord Beaconsfield’s should 
go down to posterity, it is probable that few of the deeds or 
utterances of that nobleman will contribute more to damage 
his reputation with our wiser children of the coming years. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s remark expresses a feeling that is perhaps 
rather widespread in certain classes of society. Noncon- 
formity, since the days of the Lollards (whom Mr. Freeman 
rightly calls our first Nonconformists), has never been fashion- 
able; and under the sacerdotal régime which is beginning to 
make itself felt more strongly than ever in the Anglican 
Church, it is extremely unpopular at the present time, for 
many and obvious reasons. The Tories hate Nonconformity, 
as they always have hated anything which contradicts the 
time-worn platitudes they hold in honour. So-called Moderate 
Conservatives hate it, for Nonconformity is earnest and un- 
compromising, while the current Conservatism is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by its false professions, its absence of earnestness, 
and its entire freedom from the burden of any convictions, 
except that which holds the England of to-day to be the best 
of all possible countries in the best of all possible worlds. 
Which perhaps it is — for Moderate Conservatives. Whig 
hacks and officials who creep about the back - stairs and 
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tortuous passages of party intrigue have no love for Noncon- 
formity, which concerns itself with principle rather than with 
place or party. And Anglicanism adds to and intensifies this 
animus against Nonconformists. The Churchman of the old 
type merely regarded Dissent as a kind of breach of social 
etiquette, but the Churchman of the present day is more dis- 
posed to denounce it as a sin against the law of God. The 
causes which have induced this feeling are deep and complex, 
but it is not, perhaps, difficult to gain a general notion of 
their nature. 

It has become, ever since the publication of ‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ a mere commonplace to say that we are in a stage of 
transition, that many old beliefs are passing away, that 
several of the old watchwords of party and sect have lost 
their significance, that new men and new systems are arising. 
All this is perfectly obvious ; but what are the forces which 
have been at work to produce this condition of things? If we 
consider the politics of the past century, we shall perceive 
two main streams of tendency in the mind of the people of 
England, and which have been still more visible among the 
Continental peoples. The first and earliest of these was a 
vehement desire for shattering in fragments the old system of 
society ; the second, and later, an equally strong desire to 
recognize a@ meaning and deep significance in those ancient 
and time-honoured institutions which had been transmitted 
to us from the past. The end of the last century witnessed 
the climax of the passion for destroying the old and bad; and, 
in spite of the terror which the deeds of the French Revolu- 
tion roused in the English mind, the early part of the present 
century saw the ideas which had been fermenting in the 
thoughts of men formulating themselves, and becoming the 
basis of the new Radical party. Notwithstanding legislative 
terrorism, events for some time played into the hands of this 
party. Distress prevailed, the Court and the new aristocracy 
(the creation of Pitt) were unpopular, the criminal law of the 
land was barbarous and cruel, the government of the day 
was odious, labour was almost crushed under the heel of 
capital, and the orations of Hunt and the writings of Cobbett 
impressed the people with the necessity for thorough and 
complete political reform. And so the Radicals increased 
and multiplied, drawing their followers, however, mostly from 
the lower classes of society. In 1832 the hopes of the re- 
formers were partially realized by the great Act of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which was followed by many other reforms 
of great importance, converting much of the old worn-out 
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system into a new and living framework adapted to the 
general ideas of the time. 

But side by side with the Radical movement had grown up 
an altogether new order of ideas, ardently embraced by the 
cultured intellect of the day, and which developed into the 
‘historical’ school. Essentially a rebound, in the first place, 
of the more intelligent part of society from the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, this new movement merits the name 
of ‘historical’ from the influences which led to its develop- 
ment, viz., a revival of classical learning and a more intel- 
ligent study of history. The men of 1789 had seen nothing 
in the past of Christendom but a long period of: blackness 
and despair, the outcome of which was social inequality, 
political injustice, and a life of wretchedness for the vast 
majority of mankind. The past of Europe, as they saw it, 
was a huge blunder ; the order of society a decayed carcass, 
to be buried and forgotten as quickly as possible. New insti- 
tutions were set up, based on abstract principles applied 
without the slightest reference to the actual condition of 
society ; new laws and new gods were to receive the homage 
of mankind. But the new systems, in so far as they did not 
answer to the needs of society, were destined to disappear as 
speedily as they had arisen. Men found that the past re- 
tained its hold of them, spite of themselves, and that the 
abstract systems did not meet concrete needs. From this 
grew a more careful and scientific study of the past, especially 
~ in Germany, which resulted in the historical school; which, 
not simply accepting the fact that human society is the pro- 
duct of foregoing institutions, seeks to prove that such must 
inevitably be the condition of things, and which sees in the 
record of history a gradual and orderly evolution of human 
society. We may gain some idea of the extent and nature of 
this reaction when we compare the ideas of the age of 
Frederick the Great and Voltaire with those expounded by 
Niebuhr and Savigny, or when we contrast the Contrat Social, 
or the paper constitutions of the Abbe Siéyes, with the lectures 
delivered by Guizot on the History of: Civilization in the very 
city of revolution, the very focus of the eighteenth century 
gospel of human progress. But besides this great intellec- 
tual reaction from the spirit of revolutionary doctrines, a 
more vulgar and commonplace reaction has taken place, 
which has made itself strongly manifest in England. Toryism, 
the spirit of resistance to the new order of things, was de- 
veloped and strengthened by the shocking deeds of a small 
section of the party of progress. Progress itself came to be 
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contrasted with order ; privilege entrenched and fortified her 
position ; fundholders were alarmed ; country parsons anathe- 
matized with holy zeal the disturbers of the old system; and 
nearly all the lower, meaner, more selfish conservative pas- 
sions and prejudices of English society were brought to the 
surface. Then was displayed all that latent Conservatism— 
not peculiar to English, but common to human, nature—that. 
hatred of abstract thought, that dread of innovation, that 
terror of facing the new order of things, which characterized 
large sections of English society during the early years of the 
present century. 

But what has this to do with the alleged unpopularity of 
Nonconformity among the upper classes of society ? it may 
be asked. To this inquiry it may be replied that the connec- 
tion is close and vital. In so far as there has been a true 
comprehension of the past, and a cultivation of the historical 
spirit, there has been no opposition whatsoever to the prin- 
ciples which underlie Nonconformity, viz., those of free inquiry, 
of the right of private judgment, and of religious progress un- 
fettered by forced subscription to articles and creeds. But 
unfortunately the existence in England of a dominant Church 
Establishment, with traditions of priestly power and of past 
grandeur, has done much to vitiate the true principles of the 
historical school. The stream of tendency which characterized 
that school has been diverted into the channels of sacerdot- 
alism, and ultimately deepened into the ‘ Oxford movement.’ 
The Oxford movement was to a very great extent a travesty 
of the historical spirit. The true student of history sees an 
orderly evolution, which has effected the improvement of the 
race, and therefore, while revering the past, he also values 
the institutions of the present, and looks forward -with hope, 
if not with perfect confidence, to the future ; putting his trust, 
however, not in institutions or in outward forms, or in the 
mere machinery of Liberalism, but in the free working of the 
Divine Spirit, and its unfettered interaction with the opera- 
tions of the spirit of man. The Oxford Tractarian, on the 
other hand, looked back with longing eye to the past of 
medieval Europe, filled with boundless admiration of the 
complete hold which the principle of Church authority had 
over the minds of the men of that epoch, and contrasting its 
glorious cathedrals, its spiritual heroes, its beauty, and quiet 
serene grandeur, with what he conceived to be the vulgar, 
sordid, commonplace life of an age of Liberalism and un- 
fettered inquiry. Filled with dread at the development of 
democracy and the march of science and criticism, he at- 
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tempted to project into the living present the dim spectre 
which had borne rule over the intellect of the middle ages. 
He could not comprehend that it is as easy to reconstruct the 
pterodactyl or the ichthyosaurus as to bring about the resur- 
rection of a past age. It is not to be supposed that the 
‘ Church of England created this movement, for it was born of 
ideas which were ‘in the air;’ but had it not been for the 
existence of that dominant medieval Church in this country, 
it may be pronounced absolutely certain that the extreme 
High Church party would never have found means to indoc- 
trinate sturdy, insular, Protestant Englishmen with their 
ecclesiastical and ritualistic conceptions, and that they would 
either have spoken to but few, or have speedily betaken them- 
selves to their great spiritual home, the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

And again, historical culture, carried to an extreme, has 
done much towards paralyzing human effort. ‘The native 
hue of resolution’ of the enthusiastic reformer has become 
‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ The attempt to 
live in the past has become almost too successful, for in 
many instances it has resulted in the discovery of a mystic 
symbol in every tattered rag of the antique and timeworn 
vesture. We need not assert all history to be but a pis-aller, 
in order to perceive the folly of such a view of the ‘long 
result of time.’ It was soon found, too, that the new institu- 
tions and the great reforms, the din of which filled the air, did 
not give birth to the ideal condition for which men sighed. 
- The history of the last hundred years has been, to many of 
the noblest and loftiest minds of our nation, a sad disappoint- 
ment. In 1789 many good men, zealous reformers, noble 
enthusiasts, seemed to think that the kingdom of heaven was 


at hand. 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


But the beauty of the morning soon faded, and raging storms 
of passion and blind fury filled the hearts of men. Our own 
history has been more cheering than that of France; for if 
the awakening was not so sublime, at least there has been no 
catastrophe, and very much good has been accomplished. 
But many are disappointed. English life seems, for the most 
part, a poor, sordid, unsatisfactory existence: the prospect of 
a peaceful, serene, happy, and yet a full, deep, rich national 
life, seems more remote than ever. We see therefore among 
the noblest minds dissatisfaction, timidity, absence of vital 
enthusiasm ; a cold mocking cynicism in the more inferior 
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though cultured members of society ; and among the lowest 
classes a reckless indifferentism, which seeks to drown its 
miseries in the fleeting pleasures of sensual vice. 

Now it is generally admitted that the chief strength of the 
Liberal party lies in the large Nonconformist element, so that 
when Liberalism is brought low, we may be quite certain that ~ 
the feeling against Nonconformity is strong. That feeling, 
unfortunately, we see exhibited now in the attempts to ‘ stamp 
out Dissent’ in the rural districts. Among the Noncon- 
formists the spirit of Puritanism still lives, and that spirit is 
a continual protest against languor, cynicism, and indifference. 
It, on the contrary, is earnest, zealous, fearless, and averse to 
subterfuge; and therefore the Nonconformist who, both in and 
out of season, clings to his political principles, nas rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to the pseudo-philosophers of a 
complacent optimism, represented by ‘ The Times,’ and to. the 
preachers of the gospel of cultured cynicism, who believe in 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ besides exposing himself to the 
coarse but impotent reviling of those organs which are set to 
defend the constitution in Church and State. Thus in England 
the State Church, which compels the existence of a vigorous 
and even aggressive Nonconformity, raises a huge social and 
spiritual barrier which separates the people of England into 
two unequal classes—the self-satisfied and respectable portion, 
which regards the Church of England as a necessary and 
Divine institution, and views all spiritual facts more or less 
through this Anglican medium ; and the smaller portion, who 
are unquestionably deprived of some culture through this arti- 
ficial division, and yet who are the originators of those ideas 
which are rapidly dissolving the ancient institutions. This 
was clearly seen, thirty years ago, by one of the keenest 
observers of English society who ever set foot on our shores, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I can well believe (says he) what I have often heard, that there are 
two nations in England; but it is not the Poor and the Rich, nor is it the 
Normans and Saxons, nor the Celt and the Goth. These are each always 
becoming the other, for Robert Owen does not exaggerate the power of 
circumstance. But the two complexions, or two styles of mind—the 
perceptive class and the practical finality class—are ever in counterpoise, 
interacting mutually; one in hopeless minorities, the other in huge 
masses; one studious, contemplative, experimenting; the other, the 
ungrateful pupil, scornful of the source, whilst availing itself of the 
knowledge for gain.* 


Of course we do not pretend that from the Nonconformists 
have proceeded all the ideas which are working a revolution 
* ¢English Traits,’ p. 146, 
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in English society, but we do contend that the most signi- 
ficant spiritual movements of our time have arisen either 
without the Church, or among those who, while in the Church, 
were not of it. We do contend that these ideas are opposed to 
the genius of Anglicanism, and are essentially Nonconformist 
(according to the highest meaning of that word) in their 
resolute denial of that practical finality which the Anglican 
system and Anglican ideas encourage, and are destined to 
lead to the extinction of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Episcopal Church within the realm of England. 

But during the present century a school has arisen within 
the Anglican Church which has perceived the evil resulting 
from this division of the population. which has deplored the 
constant antagonism of Church and Dissent, of the upholders 
of the status quo and the advocates of the new order; which 
has seen that the people of England have really outgrown 
their old National Church, and which has therefore earnestly 
set about devising a new constitution for that Church, which 
should be of a broad, liberal, more democratic and less 
sacerdotal character, so as to render it a Church which 
should comprehend the religious thought and the religious 
life of England. We allude, of course, to the Broad Church 
school ; and it is to the theories of comprehension which the 
most eminent Broad Churchmen have expounded that we 
shall now direct attention. 

Although the doctrine of a national establishment of re- 
ligion, which shall comprehend many varieties of theological 
belief, is held by all Broad Churchmen, that doctrine has 
been set forth in a very thorough and complete manner by 
two eminent men; so that, if we shall carefully consider 
their utterances on this subject, we may fairly conclude that 
we have before us a very complete statement of the Broad 
Church theory, and of the arguments by which that theory is 
maintained. These two men are Arnold of Rugby and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge; the first the representative historian, the 
latter the representative philosopher, of the Broad Church 
school. And at the present time, when we are told by so 
eminent a politician as Mr. W. E. Forster that the Church 
question is coming on for settlement, and when we have good 
reason to believe that the settlement which Mr. Forster would 
like to see effected is that of a very wide comprehension, it is 
surely well to consider the fons et origo of the modern move- 
ment towards a comprehensive National Church. But, 
although fundamentally identical in their general positions, 
the modes in which Arnold and Coleridge set forth their theory 
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differ somewhat, and we shall therefore state their main 
arguments seriatim. 

During the greater part of Dr. Arnold’s public life Church 
questions occupied a very large space in the arena of political 
conflict. Dissent was greatly on the increase, and was casting 
off the shackles with which the legislation of the reign of 
Charles II. had bound it; Catholic emancipation was being 
effected ; and still wider reforms were demanded. The English 
Church was believed to be in serious danger from the attacks 
of the enfranchised democracy, a fear which Arnold shared to 
a considerable extent with many from whom he strongly dif- 
fered on many political questions. More than any other 
object, it was the whole bent of his life to resist the destruc- 
tion of that great organization which he believed to constitute 
the noblest inheritance of the English nation. He desired 
that the establishment of religion should be maintained, and 
yet he could not help perceiving that the Church had lost her 
hold upon the affections of large masses of the people, great 
portions of which masses were being invested with political 
power. But Arnold saw that if such an institution were to be 
permanently maintained, it was essential that its cireum- 
scribed area should be greatly extended, and he therefore 
called for comprehension. ‘I am sure,’ says he, in a letter to 
Mr. J. C. Platt, ‘that, sooner or later, what I said in the 
Church Reform pamphlet will be verified—either the Church 
must be more comprehensive, or, if this be impracticable, 
then an Establishment cannot be maintained.’ And he adds 
(and the friends of disestablishment in our day will do well to 
take heed to his utterance), ‘The next best thing will be to 
take care that all the Church property is applied to strictly 
public purposes, to schools, hospitals, almshouses, or some- 
thing of the sort, and that it is not stolen by the landlords.’ * 
The essential ground of Arnold's desire for a national compre- 
hension within the Establishment lay in his theory as to the 
right relations of Church and State in England. Arnold be- 
lieved in and earnestly taught, not the reunion, but the 
identity, of Church and State. He believed that a separate 
entity called the Church of England, which had been incorpo- 
rated by legal authority, did not exist; but that the Church 
and the State were one; that the so-called ‘Church’ was to 
be regarded simply as the State exercising ecclesiastical func- 
tions. Dr. Arnold was thus in accord with an illustrious his- 

torian of our own day, Mr. Edward A. Freeman, who speaks 
of the notion that ‘ there are two distinct bodies called Church 
* Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold,’ vol. ii. p. 68. 
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and State, which are capable of bargaining with one another,’ 
asa delusion. It may here be pointed out how completely 
historical inquiry confirms the truth of this view, as a state- 
ment of what actually has been the condition of things in our 
own land. We find, e.g., that those organizations of the State 
which exercised ecclesiastical, are coincident with those exer- 
cising civil, functions. The original bishoprics were the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy, and the chief seat of civil was also 
generally the chief seat of ecclesiastical government. The 
kingdom of Essex, for instance, was the diocese of London, 
Northumbria that of York, East Anglia that of Dunwich, and 
so with others. The hundred is found to be coincident with 
the rural deanery, the shire with the archdeaconry, the town- 
ship with the parish. ‘The parish,’ says Professor Stubbs, * 
‘is the ancient vicus or tun-scipe regarded ecclesiastically.’ 
The parish priest, receiving his endowments from the com- 
monalty, or the land which was the common possession of 
the people, was bound to sit with the reeve and four men of 
his township in the hundred-court ; and the bishop of a diocese 
sat with the reeve of the shire in the shire-moot. Thus we 
see that Arnold’s theory is historically true: what he contends 
for as the right view of the ecclesiastical organization is iden- 
tical with the actual theory and practice of the English con- 
stitution from the earliest times—the Church and the nation 
were one. 

Ecclesiastical and theological differences arising out of the 
Reformation, through that exercise of private judgment which 
the Church denied and the Reformers claimed as a right, 
broke up this unity, and the era of Nonconformity began. The 
Puritan divines did not wish to separate themselyes from the 
English Establishment, but they were thrust out by the legis- 
lation of the reign of Charles II., especially by the Act of 
Uniformity. From this time the Establishment ceased to be 
national in deed and in truth, although ever since it has re- 
ceived from the State the emoluments and the honours which 
in theory are only consistent with the idea of nationality ; 
while for generations the descendants of those who were ejected 
from their posts as ministers of the Establishment have been 
deprived of many of their civil rights, and have been the 

ariahs and outcasts of English society. A man with so 

iberal a mind as that of Dr. Arnold could not but mourn over 

this state of things; but it was not merely the injustice done 

to the Dissenters which aroused his anger, it was chiefly that 

his ideal had been rudely shattered, that the great organiza- 
* Constitutional History,’ vol, i. p. 227. 
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tion to which he looked with such reverence had lost its 
national character and had become sectarian. His remedy for 
this grievance was that the English nation should return to 
their old system which had been founded in the times of the 
Heptarchy, and which had directed and superintended the 
religious culture of Englishmen for so many centuries. His 
reason for this was that the theory of the identity of Church 
and State was not only historically accurate, but was also 
philosophically true. What were the grounds on which this 
theory rested ? 

In opposition to the proposition laid down by Warburton 
and maintained by Macaulay in his elaborate essay, viz., that 
the preservation of body and goods is the object of political 
society, Dr. Arnold maintained that government being the 
sovereign power over men’s lives from whose decision no 
appeal could be made to any earthly court or to any ecclesi- 
astical tribunal, this sovereign power should be permanently 
guided by moral principles to moral rather than physical 
ends; that it has for its object the complete cultivation of all 
the faculties of man’s nature ; that it is, in short, the supreme 
educator, not simply the instructor, far Jess the mere physical 
regulator of human life. rt 


af. 


foe Joe 


The moral character of government seeni+ necessaril 
its sovereign power: this is the simple ground of what twill venture ic 
call the moral theory of its objects. For as in each individual maa ‘thcre 
is a higher object than the preservation of his body and goods, so if he be 
subjected in the last resort to a power incapable of appreciating this higher 
object, his social or political relations, instead of being the perfecticn of 
his being, must be its corruption. The voice of law can only agree acci- 
dentally with that of kis conscience, and yet on this voice of law his life 
and death are to depend; for its sovereignty over him must be, by the 
nature of the case, absolute.* 


And again :— 


Believing that the Church has no divinely-appointed succession of 
governors or form of government, and that its actual governments, con- 
sidering it as distinct from the State, have been greatly inferior to the 
governments of well-ordered kingdoms and commonwealths; believing 
that the end and object of a Christian kingdom or commonwealth is pre- 
cisely the same with that of a Christian Church, and that the separation 
of the two has led to the grievous corruption of both, making the State 
worldly and profane, and the Church formal, superstitious, and idolatrous ; 
believing, further, that the State cannot be perfect till it possess the wisdom 
of the Church, nor the Church be perfect till it possess the power of the 
State—that the one has, as it were, the soul, and the other the organized 
body, each of which requires to be united with the other; I would unite 


* ‘Lectures on Modern History,’ p. 47. 
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one half of the Archbishop of Dublin’s theory with one half of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, agreeing cordially with Mr. Gladstone in the moral theory of the 
State, and agreeing as cordially with the Archbishop (Whately) in what I 
will venture to call the Christian theory of the Church, and deducing from 


the two the conclusion that the perfect State and the perfect Church are 
identical.* 

Now in Christian countries Dr. Arnold was of opinion that 
there could be no real and sound moral education which was 
not based upon Christianity ; not the Christianity of any sect 


or school, but those spiritual principles which may be deduced 
from the New Testament, which have been common to all 
sects, and which are exemplified in deed rather than in creed, 
in life rather than in dogma. And therefore the State, whose 
duty he conceived it to be to organize for the welfare of its 
citizens a complete system of moral culture, was bound to lay 
the foundations of that culture on the solid rock of Chris- 
tianity. He believed, further, that the State had no object in 
view for the furtherance of human culture which was not also 


the object of the Church. In a letter to the Chevalier Bunsen, 
Dr. Arnold says :— 


Now I want to know-what principles and objects a Christian State can 
have,, if it be really Chrisiian, more or less than those of the Church. In 
whatevec degree it Ciffers.from the Church, it becomes, I think, in that 
etavut* proportion,’ unchristian. In short, it seems to me that the State 
aust be ‘the ‘wotld*+if not ‘the Church ;’ but for a society of 
Christians to be ‘ the world ?eeems monstrous.+ 


The practical result, then, of Arnold’s theory is the ‘ Chris- 
tianizing’ of the State; nay, more, the Christianizing of the 
executive, legislative, and other branches of the government 
of the State, so that not only shall the citizens of England 
be regarded as Christians, they shall also be considered as 
bound together in the bonds of a Christian polity in the same 
way that, under the American system and under the Noncon- 
formist system in England, Christians are united in their 
various Churches. Christianity is thus incorporated into the 
English political system, and the English manifestation of 
Christianity is to be taken in conjunction with the whole 
national 

The manner in which Dr. Arnold stated his case is certainly 
much to be admired, nor can it be denied that there is a 
great deai in his doctrine which is both sound and geod. But 
we cannot avoid perceiving what we are bound to call a con- 
fusion of ideas pervading his theory, and which is very dis- 


* ‘Lectures on Modern History.’ p. 66. 
+ Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ vol. ii. p. 142. 
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cernible in the utterances of Dean Stanley and of others of 
the Broad Churchmen of the present day. But before stating 
in what this confusion consists, let us call attention to a cer- 
tain logical consequence of Dr. Arnold’s theory. Dr. Arnold 
says that the people of England are Christian, and that the 
government of England is a Christian government, and that 
this not only is so, but ought of right to be so. According to 
this view, therefore, Christianity, some kind of Christian be- 
hef, is an essential condition of English citizenship. But 
assuming that all the nominal Christians of England are 
Christians in deed and in truth, and assuming that our defini- 
tion of Christianity is a very elastic one, the fact remains that 
a certain portion of adult persons in England are not Chris- 
tians. In all grades of English society one may meet Jews, 
and among large classes of English society professed atheists ; 
while there is a probably increasing number, especially among 
scientific men, who, while not classing themselves among 
atheists, are at any rate not Christians. Not only the Jews, 
therefore, not only Mr. Bradlaugh and his followers, but Pro- 
fessor Clifford and Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Congreve and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, possibly Dr. Arnold's gifted son himself, 
whose genius we all admire, would, on this theory, be excluded 
from the rights and privileges of English citizenship. Dr. 
Arnold foresaw that such a result would follow from the 
adoption of his principle; and, to do him justice, he did not 
hesitate to carry out that principle to its logical issue. The 
younger Liberals of our day probably forget the part which 
Arnold took in the question of the admission of Jews to par- 
liament: it gives us an almost painful shock to find him op- 
posing that reform which nearly every Liberal approves. We 
can scarcely conceive such a noble, charitable, and liberal- 
minded man maintaining the persecuting principles of the 
middle ages. Yet itis a rigid deduction from his premises. 
In a letter to Mr. W. W. Hull, he says :— 


I want to petition against the Jew bill, but I believe I must petition 
alone, for you would not sign my preamble, nor would many others who 
will petition doubtless against the measure. I want to take my stand on 
my favourite principle, that the world is made up of Christians and non- 
Christians: with all the former we should be one, with none of the latter. I 
would thank the Parliament for having done away with distinctions between 
Christian and Christian, I would pray that distinctions be kept up between 
Christian and non-Christian. Then I think that the Jews have no claim 
of political right. If I thought of Roman Catholicism as you do, I would 
petition for the repeal of the Union to-morrow, because I think Ireland 
ought to have its own Church established in it; anc if I thought that 
Church antichristian, I should object to living in political uvion with a 
people belonging to it. But the Jews are strangers in England, and have 
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no more claim to legislate for it, than a lodger has to share with the land- 
lord in the management of his house.* 


That the English State is an exclusively Christian State, and 
that the idea of its founders was to incorporate Christianity 
into their political system, is still more strongly insisted on in 
a letter to Archbishop Whately. 


I only say that every people in that country which is rightfully theirs 
may establish their own institutions and their own ideas, and that no 
stranger has any title whatever to become a member of that nation unless 
he adopts their institutions and ideas. ... If they say that they will 
admit him, that is, if Parliament pass the Jew bill, I do not at all dispute 
their right as Englishmen to do so, and as an Englishman I owe obedi- 
ence to their decision; but I think they make England cease to be the 
morc Of a Christian, and we, like the old Christians, shall then become in 
our turn + 


We perceive, therefore, that the theory of a comprehensive 
National Church, as Dr. Arnold held it, does not involve a 
comprehension of all forms of religious belief; but the 
National Church, being identical with the State, it follows 
that the State is not coextensive with the whole population 
of a given country: not merely foreigners and denizens being 
excluded from the full rights of citizenship, but also persons 
born within the national territory and possessing every qua- 
lification but that of right religious belief as the majority 
understand it, that majority having the exclusive privilege of 
establishing its own belief. Here Dr. Arnold’s theory diverges 
from the ancient theory of the English law. But if Church 
and State be identical, it is certainly Dr. Arnold, and not the 
common law of England, to whom we must assign the merit 
of strict consistency. In practice, however, the English laws 
have followed Dr. Arnold’s theory, for they have for ages 
deprived the heretic of his civil rights by the simple process 
of depriving him of his life. And yet, in spite of this theory, 
we find Dr. Arnold saying :— 


And so neither does the spiritual superiority of Christians either exempt 
them from obedience to the law of ordinary government, or authorize 
them to impose their own law on other men by virtue of that superiority ; 
in other words, their religion gives them no political rights whatever 
which they would not have had without it. t 


By virtue of what authority then does the English or any 
other State impose the acceptance of Christianity on those 
who would seek the rights of citizenship? It is, Dr. Arnold 


* Stanley's ‘ Life of Arnold,’ vol. ii. p. 32. + Ibid. p. 38. 
} ‘Lectures on Modern History,’ p, 72. 
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would say, because the State is composed of Christians, who 
have in view moral ends, and who seek to establish collectively 
a moral culture which is incompatible with a rejection of 
Christianity. Now, was the English nation or any other 
nation ever composed in this way of Christians, or is it at the 
resent time ? What has been the historical connection of 
Western Europe with Christianity ? 

When Christianity was born into this world, the ancient 
pagan religions of Europe were rapidly decaying. Men no 
longer retained any vital belief in the religious creeds to which 
they paid outward homuge; the augurs could scarcely look 
into the people’s faces for laughing when they examined the 
entrails of the animals offered for sacrifice, and pretended to 
declare what were the counsels of the national divinities. 
Apart from the absurd trickery and the gross immorality 
sanctioned under sacred forms, men saw that, in truth, 
national divinities were in themselves impossible: as they 
had outgrown the earlier notion of a tribal god, so they had 
now outgrown the notion of a mere national god. And the 
abominable vice and foul corruption, the ‘ lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, and abominable 
idolatries’ of the age which produced a Nero, and which 
called forth the satires of a Juvenal, and which were the 
natural fruits of a materialistic philosophy conjoined with the 
vast wealth which arose from plundered provinces — these 
bestial excesses produced a surfeit in the minds of their 
votaries. Man’s extremity was the Divine opportunity, and, 
in spite of persecutions, Christianity won its way.. But the 
primary elements of the Christian teaching were very soon, 
as is inevitable in a world like ours, combined with numerous 
pagan survivals. The old pagan holy days became the new 
Christian saint-days; the old pagan idolatry even became 
incorporated in the new religion, and divine honours were 
paid to the blessed Virgin. In a.p. 323 Constantine the 
Great ascended the imperial throne, and he incorporated the 
debased and corrupted religion of the Christian Church, with 
its idolatry, its priestly assumptions, its paganism, into the 
state system of the Roman empire. In the nations which 
arose out of the empire this religion continued ; it lives to this 
day, and is known as Roman Catholicism. It contains Chris- 
tian elements, it numbers among its adherents Christian men 
and women, but it is plain to all but its own votaries that it is 
not Christianity. The Christian development in England (or 
rather in Britain) has been different. That development has 
not been Roman, but essentially Teutonic. It is true that 
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the Roman conquerors of Britain introduced Christianity into 
the land, but the Christianity of the English Church has no 
continuity with this Romano-British Christianity. 


Roman Christianity (says Professor Stubbs) had passed away from 
Eastern Britain, leaving few and indistinct traces. The greater part of 
the Britons either had never been converted, or, during the attacks of the 
Saxons, had fallen back into heathenism. British Christianity had taken 
refuge in the Welsh mountains, and made no attempt either to convert 
the conquerors or to maintain a spiritual hold on the conquered.* 


Christianity, as we all know, was introduced into the king. 
dom of Kent by Augustine, acting under injunctions from 
Pope Gregory the Great, and was embraced by the king, and 
spread rapidly among the people, whose paganism had pro- 
bably undergone considerable modifications since its priests 
sacrificed to their terrible deities in the depths of the German 
forests. Still, these two facts are indubitable: (1) that the 
Christianity introduced by Romish monks into Britain was a 
corrupted, semi-paganized Christianity, very different from 
that taught by apostles; and (2) that this Romish Chris- 
tianity was ingeniously adapted to fit in with the paganism 
from which the native Saxons were supposed to be converted, 


Here, as in the Roman Empire of Western Europe, paganism ° 


was incorporated into the Christian system, and pagan myths 
found a home in England’s national Church. What is Sunday 
but the day on which our Teutonic ancestors worshipped the 
great luminary? Wednesday is the day named after the 
great god Odin. Good Friday is the day of the goddess 
Freyja. .We do not say that all this should have been different, 
we do not contend that all which is so-called pagan is on that 
account unworthy of our admiration. We fully believe and 
firmly maintain that the introduction of Christianity, even 
under this shape, has been productive of a vaster amount of 
blessing to humanity than any man can conceive. But we 
simply state a fact which must not be overlooked, viz., that 
the national ecclesiastical system of England, with its priestly 
officials, its fast-days and its feast-days, with its great hier- 
archy, its gorgeous vestments, is not, and never has been, 
Christian, except incidentally: it has merely contained Chris- 
tian elements. Dr. Arnold himself used language which 
implied this, for he speaks of the ‘nominal conversion of the 
nations of Northern Europe.’ Now a nominal conversion 
implies the maintenance of a nominal Christianity, and, 
accordingly, we are of opinion that the Christianity of the 


* ¢ Sonstitutional History,’ vol. i. p. 219. 
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English State—i.e., of Dr. Arnold’s Christian Church in 
England—has been purely nominal. Let us be clearly under- 
stood. We donot speak of the personal beliefs of her citizens, 
whether they be ordinary civilians or the established clergy. 
Every clergyman in England may be a sincere Christian as 
St. Paul would have understood that word, although during 
certain epochs of English history it is quite certain that such 
was not the case (We do not refer to particular religious 
opinions, but to religious life. What would St. Paul have 
thought of Archbishop Sheldon ?) ; but the system does not 
conduce to such a state of mind or belief among the body of 
the people. A child is baptized while unconscious of the 
operation, which nevertheless is supposed to have produced a 
change in its nature which would not have taken place with- 
out; a boy or girl is confirmed, a ceremony which might 
indeed have a significance to a mind specially prepared, but 
which, as a matter of fact under the present system, has to 
thousands no significance, and therefore is a superstition so 
far as they are concerned; and a man who has been leading 
a long life of crime or of sensuality or hypocrisy, if only he 
has been incorporated into the Church through means of forms 
which he either did not understand or else which he ridiculed, 
is buried by the state priest with unmeaning rites performed 
amid the deep solemnity of the tomb. And in the present 
day, when but few can believe with all their hearts in the 
dogmas of the English Church, this nominal profession of 
Christianity, which produces no effects in the life, is producing 
an intellectual insincerity which cannot but have a disastrous 
effect on the character of the nation. The truth is that Dr. 
Arnold wishes us to return to an early state of society. His 
theory of the identity of Church and State is impossible and 
self-contradictory if the Christian religion isjto be the basis 
of the ecclesiastical side of this State; that theory is only 
capable of realization so long as a national religion is main- 
tained; it is incompatible with the idea of an universal 
religion such as that of Christianity. But in an early stage 
of social development, when life was exceedingly simple, and 
when the people could only rise to the conception of a common 
nationality ; when the very notion of a common human bond 
of relationship, broader and deeper and grander than the 
nationality even of Athens or of Rome, was not and could not 
be taken in, then Dr. Arnold’s theory is just the theory which 
is habitually practised. In this simple ancient community, 
has been said by an instructive writer of the present day, 
that— 
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How to get the obedience of men is the hard problem; what you do 
with that obedience is less critical. To gain that obedience, the primary 
condition is the identity—not the union, but the sameness—of what we 
now call Church and State. Dr. Arnold, fresh from the study of Greek 
thought and Roman history, used to preach that this identity was the 
great cure for the misguided modern world. But he spoke to ears filled 
with other sounds and minds filled with other thoughts, and they hardly 
knew his meaning, much less heeded it. But though the teaching was 
wrong for the modern age to which it was applied, it was excellent for the 
old world from which it was learnt. What is there requisite is a single 
government—call it Church or State, as you like—regulating the whole 
_ of human life. No division of power is then endurable without danger, 
probably without destruction. The priest must not teach one thing and 
, the king another; king must be priest, and prophet king: the two must 
say the same, because they are the same.* 


‘There can be no question that Mr. Bagehot here sets forth 
very clearly the fundamental basis of the ancient 7rodvs. The 
Greek religion, like the Grecian forms of government, like 
- Greek literature, art, and philosophy, was unmistakably a 
product of Grecian genius: it was as distinctly national as 
the Jewish religious system was national. But Christianity 
is not ethnic: it has received the homage of various races in 
Europe, it has been transplanted to both North and South 
America, to Australia, and to the mighty African and Asiatic 
continents. It is no product of the English mind; nay, in 
some respects, appears quite alien from Teutonic genius, 
When Dr. Arnold therefore speaks of the people of England 
having the right to establish not merely their political insti-§. 
tutions, but also their national ideas, this can be no argument 
for the state establishment of Christianity, because Chris. 
tianity is not an English idea. It is true that the people di 
England have incorporated into their state life certain Chris. 
tian elements, closely combined with many original Teutonie 
eiements natural to the Teutonic mind; but it is nol 
true that England has ever yet established pure Christi- 
anity, and it may be said with truth that the very greatest 
obstacle to the spread of such a Christianity is to be 
found in that very religious organization which the Englisl} 
nation has maintained. There has been one attempt made it 
England to establish here a true Christianity: we mean, of 
course, the heroic efforts of the Puritans of the Common 
wealth. Many have endeavoured to explain the Puritai 
movement, but such a mighty energy of the human spirit ij 
not to be explained : sufficient it is for us if we may but se 
some way into the heart of it. And the core of Puritanism 
was surely this—an earnest longing that the Divine Will mighi 

* Bagehot : ‘ Physics and Politics,’ p. 26. 
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be done in this very realm of England ; that the ancient semi- 
pagan, semi-feudal Christianity of a decaying social order 
might be replaced by a true Christian State founded on moral 
worth ; this surely was the object for which Cromwell fought 
at Naseby and Dunbar, and for which Milton pleaded with 
majestic eloquence. 


Our ancient Puritan reformers were, as all reformers that will ever 
much benefit this earth are always, inspired by a heavenly purpose. To 
see God’s own Law, then universally acknowledged for complete as it 
stood in the holy written Book, made good in'this world ; to see this, or’ 
the true unwearied aim and struggle towards this—it was a thing worth 
living for and dying for! Eternal justice; that God’s will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven; corollaries enough will flow from that, if that be 
there ; if that be not there, no corollary good for much will flow.* . 


We all know that Puritanism did not then succeed. But few, 
after all, were on its side, and it made the very mistake 
against which we are now contending, viz., compressing into 
a national organization constructed for other objects, and 
forcing upon the people that which can only win its way by 
slow but sure steps by virtue of the force which is inherent in 
it. A reaction consequently arose, and all the unutterable 
loathsomeness of the Carolinian Restoration ensued. 
Maintaining then, as we do, the position that the English 
ecclesiastical system has not been Christian, we are called on 


. to define what the so-called Church of England is, and what 


it has done for the English nation. And our views on this 
subject are expressed with such force and clearness by 
Coleridge, that we cannot do better than call the attention of 
the reader to his treatment of this question in his ‘Church 
and State,’ a book which ought to be far more widely known 
than it is at the present time. 

In this work Coleridge maintains that, before considering 
the actual practice of the English constitutional system, we 
must contemplate its idea; and as a constituent element 
in the idea of our constitution, must be recognized a great 
national organization, whose raison d’étre is ‘ culture’ in the 
widest sense of the word. To this great institution are at- 
tached cultured men who are spread over the surface of the 
country and have certain defined functions. The maintenance 
of those persons is provided for out of a certain portion of the 
public domains, and they are supposed to link together the 
privileged classes of society with the great body of the common 
people. 

* Thomas Carlyle. 
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The Nationalty, therefore, was reserved for the support and main- 
tenance of a permanent class or order with the following duties. A certain 
smaller number were to remain at the fountain-heads of the humanities, 
in cultivating and enlarging the knowledge already possessed, and in 
watching over the interests of physical and moral science; being, like- 
wise, the instructors of such as constituted, or were to constitute, the 
remaining more numerous classes of the order. The members of this 
latter and far more numerous body were to be distributed throughout the 
country, so as not to leave even the smallest integral part or division 
without a resident guide, guardian, and instructor; the objects and final 
intention of the whole order being these —to preserve the stores and to 
guard the treasures of past civilization, and thus to bind the present with 
the past ; to perfect and add to the same, and thus to connect the present 
with the future ; but especiaily to diffuse through the whole community 
and to every native entitled to its laws and rights that quantity and 
quality of knowledge which was indispensable both for the understanding 
of those rights and for the performance of the duties correspondent.* 


This permanent class or order Coleridge terms the ‘ clerisy.’ 
It includes of course all ranks of the established clergy, 
together with the public teachers and other officials in the 
national universities. Coleridge clearly understood that this 
great national institution, supported out of the public funds 
and subject to the supreme control of the great council of 
the nation, was in no wise identical with a Christian Church. 
It might have been wholly Pagan, it has been actually neither 
wholly Pagan nor wholly Christian, but has contained varied 
elements, and has contributed in many ways both to the for- 
mation and to the continuity of the national life. Christianity, 
in an extremely modified form, having become the state re- 
ligion, it has been thus incorporated into the great institution 
for the culture and moral guidance of the people. The name 
of Church, therefore, appropriate designation as it was when 
applied to the early societies of Christians, is singularly in- 
appropriate when used to describe the national organization 
which is a-product of English genius. 


But I affirmed (says Coleridge) that in the spiritual purpose of the 
word, and as understood in reference to a future state, and to the abiding 
essential interest of the individual as a person, and not as the citizen, 
neighbour, or subject, religion may be an indispensable ally, but is not 
the essential constitutive end of thdt national institute, which is unfor- 
tunately, at least improperly, styled the Church—a name which in its 
best sense is exclusively appropriate to the Church of Christ. If this 
latter be ecclesia, the communion of such as are called out of the world, 
i.e., in reference to the especial ends ‘arid purposes of that communion, 
this other might more expressly have been entitled enclesia, or an order 
of int chosen in and of the reaim, and constituting an estate of that 
re 


* Coleridge’s ‘ Church and State,’ p. 62. t Ibid, p. 53. 
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The ‘constitutive end’ of the national clerisy we have already 
seen to consist in the culture of the people, and it follows 
therefore, that if what is called disestablishment takes place, 
no Church will or can be injured, as no Church in the whole 
country will be affected by it ; and consequently the assertion 
of one of the bishops, that if disestablishment were to take 
place the British empire would be left without a Church 
or a God, is not simply foolish, it is absolutely without any 
foundation whatsoever. 


The Church of Christ (says Coleridge) asks of the State neither wages 
nor dignities. She asks only protection and to be left alone. These in- 
deed she demands, but even these only on the ground that there is no- 
thing in her constitution or in her discipline inconsistent with the interests 
of the State, nothing resistent or impedimental to the State in the exer- 
cise of its rightful powers, in the fulfilment of its appropriate duties, or in 
the effectuation of its legitimate objects. It is a fundamental principle _ 
of all legislation that the State shall leave the largest portion of personal 
free agency to each of its citizens that is compatible with the free agency 
of all, and not subversive of the ends of its own existence as a State. And 
though a negative, it is a most important distinctive character of the 
Church of Christ, that she asks nothing for her members, as Christians, 
which they are not already entitled to demand as citizens and subjects.* 


And again :— 


The phrase, Church and State, has a sense and a propriety in reference 
to the national Church alone. The Church of Christ cannot be placed in 
this conjunction and antithesis without forfeiting the very name of Chris- 
tian. The true and only contra-position of the Christian Church is to 
the world. + 


The national clerisy not constituting a Christian Church, nor 
even a branch of the Christian universal Church, but being 
simply a.national institution created by the supreme governing 
body of the State, and amenable to its jurisdiction, it follows 
that the prelates of the Establishment are only incidentally 
Christian bishops: primarily they are English prelates, who 
by virtue of their baronies are entitled to sit in the House of 
Lords. As Christian bishops, the State does not recognize 
them any more than it recognizes Nonconformist pastors. If 
the above-mentioned bishop therefore care more for his position 
as a Christian bishop than an English prelate endowed with 
a barony—if he count the latter position as of comparatively 
little moment when placed alongside the office and work of a 
faithful spiritual pastor, he need not fear. For English law 
did not make him a Christian pastor, nor can English law rob 
him of that office : all that it has done is to create him a pre- 


* Coleridge’s ‘ Church and State,’ p. 139. + Ibid. p. 141. 
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late and a baron ; all that it can do is to deprive him of these 
political functions. And this it does by virtue of the same 
authority which deposed James II., and called to the throne 
the representatives of the House of Hanover, which sets up 
one prime minister, and displaces another, viz., the supreme 
will of the English people. 


Our great Church dignitaries (says Coleridge) sit in the Upper House of 
the Convocation as prelates of the National Church, and as prelates may 
exercise ecclesiastical power. In the House of Lords they sit as barons by 
virtue of the baronies which, much against the will of those haughty 
prelates, our kings forced upon them: and as such they exercise parlia- 
mentary power. As bishops of the Church of Christ only can they 

ossess or exercise a spiritual power, which neither king can give nor 
Sar and parliament take away. As Christian bishops, they are spiritual 
arg by power of the Spirit ruling the flocks committed to their charge, 
ut they are temporal peers and prelates.* 


In connection with this let the present Ritualistic contest 
be considered. In 1874 was passed and became law the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act, for the avowed object of restrain- 
ing the Ritualistic clergy. The Rev. Arthur Tooth has, under 
this Act, been inhibited by a legally appointed judge, has 
refused to submit, and has been imprisoned for his contumacy. 
It is nothing to the point that this mode of punishment is 
barbarous, or that if Mr. Tooth is condemned, hundreds of 
other clergy ought to be. The point is this: Is the Court by 
which he was condemned a legal tribunal, having undoubted 
jurisdiction over him as a member of the national clerisy ? 
We know that it has been appointed by parliament, and that 
the authority of parliament in all national affairs is final. But 
Mr. Tooth says that the law of parliament is concerned simply 
with secular matters, and that he, as a priest, ought only to 
obey what he calls a spiritual tribunal ; and his friends seem 
desirous of emulating the zeal of Dr. Johnson, who once 
declared that he was prepared to die in defending the rights 
of Convocation. But surely Mr. Tooth’s mistake lies just in 
this, that he supposes what is called the Church of England 
to be areally Christian Church, which itis not. Supposing that 
the rights of Convocation were restored, that restoration could 
only be effected by Act of Parliament; and when effected it 
would still be what Mr. Tooth calls secular, for it would be 
sitting by the authority of secular power, and its members 
would be simply secular persons, not Christian bishops, but 
Anglican prelates, created by royal mandate. 


We have thus considered the constitution of the so-called 


* Coleridge’s ‘ Church and State,’ p. 149. 
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Church of England. We have seen that neither in its forms 
nor in its essence is it a Christian Church at all, but that it 
simply contains many Christian elements ; we have seen that 
its clergy obtain their place and power by virtue of the autho- 
rity of the secular government ; we have seen also that it is 
in theory national, but as a matter of fact we know that it is 
practically sectarian. It has become sectarian through a 
number of causes so well known that any enumeration of them 
is perfectly needless. But its sectarian character involves an 
inequality in the ecclesiastical arrangements and relations of 
Englishmen which is odious in the extreme. That such an 
inequality cannot long continue, is perfectly obvious to any 
sane man; and with a recollection of what the so-called 
Church of England really is in our minds, we must again put 
the question which Mr. Gladstone put a short time ago—Is 
the Church worth preserving ? 

In order to preserve the Church (we use this brief name for 
want of any other equally brief) as a political institution, the 
widest comprehension must be secured, or equality will not 
be attained. We have already seen that the foremost advo- 
cate of comprehension denied that such equality was desirable: 
from his National Church he excluded all non-Christians. 
But we have also attempted to show that he was under a 
complete misapprehension as to the nature of this Church; 
we have endeavoured to show that it is not a Christian Church; 
and therefore it follows that being national, Christians have 
no right to usurp its offices, dignities, and emoluments. Dr. 
Arnold’s eminent son, who is at the present time one of the 
most illustrious champions of the Establishment, admits this 
practically, if not in so many words. In an article entitled 
‘A Psychological Parallel,’ which appeared in the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review’ for November, 1876, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
assuming that cultured men no longer believe in the doctrine 
of the Church, and addressing himself to those who, being in 
that position, hesitate to subscribe creeds and articles which 
do not express their belief, tells his readers that they need not 
trouble themselves on that score; that it is of course per- 
fectly impossible to accept as science the creeds of the Church, 
which nevertheless are presented as science for human accept- 
ance, but that they may make use of the creeds as figurative 
and symbolical, and proceed ingeniously to convert them into 
instruments for the propagation of an altogether new set of 
doctrines. He also bids those who have already crossed the 
Rubicon, and found themselves administering at the altars of 


the Church, to ‘forget those.things which are behind ’—i.e., 
NO. CXXXVII. 8 
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the creeds and articles—‘ and press on toward those things 
which are before,’ i.c., it may be presumed, ‘ the eternal Power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.’ By such means, 
according to the chief apostle of comprehension, is room to be 
made for men of different creeds in the national Church. We 
have only one piece of criticism to offer on Mr. Arnold’s doc- 
trine, but that one is sufficient to stamp it as worthless : it is 
profoundly immoral. By this we do not mean that Mr. Arnold 
is consciously immoral or insincere; we mean that this teach- 
ing would, if carried out, have most immoral tendencies. 

But, says Mr. Arnold, it must surely be better that one 
Church should exist in the country rather than many sects, 
In proportion as sects flourish will bigotry exist, each little 
sect believing that it holds the truth in a peculiar degree, and 
men will be confined within a number of little narrow circles, 
and so the human spirit be cramped and fettered. This is a 
favourite method of stating the case for an Establishment 
containing all forms of belief, with Broad Churchmen. It is 
employed by Coleridge, whom we have already seen taking a 
sound view of the nature of the so-called Church, which he 
desires to retain. 

The National Church requires and is required by the Christian Church 
for the perfection of each. For if there were no Natioual Church, the 
mere spiritual Church would either become, like the papacy, a dreadful 
tyranny over mind and body; or else would fall abroad into a multitude 
of enthusiastic sects, as in England in the seventeenth century. It is my 
deep conviction that, in a country of any religion at all, liberty of con- 
science can only be permanently preserved by means and under the 
shadow of a National Church.* 

Now, in our judgment, sects are created by the spirit of 
sectarianism. ‘This may appear to be a truism, but at any 
rate it is a truism which is by no means evident to men of 
the school of Coleridge. They reverse this proposition, and 
appear to suppose that sects create sectarianism. That they 
may do this in a very indirect manner is possibly true, but it 
can only be indirect. Sectarianism in its essence is that spirit 
of bigotry which denies the moral worth, or even the sincerity 
of another man who has arrived at different conclusions from 
those held by the bigot. As such, bigotry is a thing of no 
one Church or school; it has unhappily desolated all Churches, 
and it is at this hour rending asunder the Church of England 
itself. Broad Churchmen have apparently yet to learn, al- 
though certain contemporary disputes ought to teach them, 
that ‘ parties’ are fully as bigoted as ‘ sects,’ and their quarrels 
still more angry and bitter. But a man who belongs to a 

* Colcridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ p. 822. ; 
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‘sect’ is forsooth necessarily a bigot ; while the blind fanatical 
‘party’ zealot who is encircled by the sacred walls of the 
Erastian enclosure is free from sectarianism. Mr. Arnold 
himself has indicated a remedy for both political and religious 
sectarianism, viz., culture, considered in its broadest aspect ; 
and further, he expressly teaches that ‘machinery’ is in- 
effectual for producing a harmonious development of man’s 
nature.* He also expressly declares that perfection may be 
reached in the absence of an Established Church. On what 
ground, then, can he maintain that sectarianism is checked 
by the presence of such a Church? He says that ‘the Non- 
conformist is not in contact with the main current of national 
life, like the member of an Establishment.’ This, he main- 
tains, produces sectarianism, which can only be remedied by 
culture. But if an Establishment is not necessary for the 
purposes of culture, then the Nonconformist—qua Noncon- 
formist—is not sectarian. ‘This is confirmed by historical 
testimony, for the Nonconformist did not leave the Church 
of his own accord to found new sects: he was ejected by the 
bigotry of those within. Ever since the ejection he has been 
treated as the outcast of society ; he has been deprived of his 
civil rights, and of the advantages which are afforded by our 
national universities. And now his oppressors turn round 
and say, ‘ How narrow and uncultured you are!’ Such reason- 
ing refutes itself. The Nonconformist may indeed be removed 
from contact with the main current of national life—if he be 
a bigot he certainly is; but so also is the uncultured and 
bigoted Low Churchman, and so equally is the ‘ Anglo- 
vatholic ’ priest of the type of Mr. Tooth. Mere machinery 
does not determine this; it is caused by the absence of a 
tight reason, a sound judgment, a large human charity, and 
the presence of a gloomy, narrow, selfish asceticism. Mr. 
Arnold would probably agree with us that the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662 was a gross piece of bigotry, which necessi- 
tated Nonconformity. But he would also say that it is a 
matter for him of deep regret that such a law was ever en- 
forced. He would probably agree with Macaulay, that the 
Whigs of the Revolution ought to have widened the Church, 


, #0 as to admit of the return of the Nonconformists. ‘ Would 


0 God,’ says Macaulay, ‘ that a hundred and fifty years ago 
good king and a good primate had possessed the power as 
ell as the will to widen it! It was a noble enterprize, 
orthy of William and of Tillotson.’t We will at once can- 


* Vide ‘ Culture and Anarchy.’ 
+t Macaulay’s Essays: ‘Gladstone on Church and State.’ 
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didly confess that we are not of this opinion. Such a reform 
would certainly have done justice to the Nonconformists, but 
it is the especial privilege of Nonconformity to have conferred 
priceless benefits on the nation which no other power could 
confer. In his ‘ Representative Government,’ Mr. Mill speaks 
of the great importance of a centre of resistance to the domi- 
nant ideas. ‘ Nations,’ says he, ‘have been brought to a per- 
manent halt for want of mental liberty and individuality, 
requisites of improvement which the institutions that had 
carried them thus far entirely incapacitated them from ac- 
quiring ;’ and this function of a centre of resistance has been 
—s imperfectly it may be, but yet really, by Noncon- 

ormity. The Nonconformists, in a great measure, made ‘ the 
glorious Revolution’ itself, and they assisted powerfully in 
preserving to the nation the fruits of the Revolution. During 
the first part of the eighteenth century there was a general 
tendency towards a recurrence to the old staté of things, a 
tendency towards a Jacobite restoration ; and that tendency 
the Nonconformists resisted, without, however, overwhelming 
the opposite party. During the panic caused by the deeds of 
the ‘ Reign of Terror,’ the “national tendency was towards 4 
revived 'Toryism ; but Nonconformity resisted that tendency, 
and in the persons of Price, Priestley, and others, kept alive 
the love of freedom and justice, the cause on behalf of which 
the French Revolution was an awful and even a sacred pro- 
test. And yet again the element of Nonconformity has been 
a powerful factor in the formation and preservation of 
genuine Liberal party in England, a party which, while striving 
for freedom and equality, has never, as in France, alienated 
itself from the influence of religion. This centre of resist: 
ance, therefore, has been real; but it has been still more 
effectual than this. An Establishment tends to keep human 
thought in a certain groove; and all spiritual ideas and re- 
ligious beliefs are, through its influence, identified in the 
mind of its adherents with the particular forms and rites 
which it sanctions. The kingdom of heaven, in short, is iden 
tified with the Church of England; not absolutely, of course ) 
nor logically, but this is the kind of tendency caused by th 
Church. And everything is tacitly assumed by the ordinary 
Churchman to be ‘settled;’ so that progress in theology i 
an idea which is almost revolutionary to the ordinary Anglical 
mind. His beliefs are all rigidly laid down and carefull 
marked out, and no ‘respectable’ person would surely thin 
of questioning them. In a debate on disestablishment arisin 
out of Mr. Miall’s motion, that gentleman drew a contra# 
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between the religious and scientific progress of the country, 
greatly to the disparagement of the former; when Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary (now Lord Aberdare), stated that ‘the 
end of science will never be reached, but theology is in its 
very nature and essence stationary.’ This well illustrates the 
Anglican type of mind. His religion, as an Anglican, is simply 
official; a thing that he puts on on Sunday, like his best hat 
or coat; a thing which the State has fixed for him, so saving 
him from the trouble of fixing anything for himself. Non- 
conformity has been a living protest against this; it has as- 
serted the reality of religion, and it has relieved the mind 
from the crushing weight of a ponderous system of prescribed 
formulas and creeds. It has delivered the religious nature of 
Englishmen from slavish submission to a set order in the 
highest affairs of human life. 

Dr. Arnold, in a passage which we have already quoted, 
appears to contend for the government of the Church by the 
State on the ground that the governments of kingdoms and _ 
commonwealths have at all times been superior to the govern- 
ments of actual Churches considered apart from the State. 
We cannot say whether or not this has been so, but an 
obvious consideration suggests itself. Perfect self-government 
has only existed in Europe for a comparatively short time; 
and, as Dr. Arnold himself lays down, the governments of a 
Church and of a kingdom are not different in kind, but only 
differ incidentally : the principles of government are the same 
in both cases. Now as men have, until recently, had but 
little opportunity for training themselves in the art of civil 
government, what cause is there for wonder that they should 
not have been successful in the art of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment? In this nineteenth century, self-government is firmly 
established in the principal civilized States; and we may 
therefore reasonably expect that persons who receive such 
training as is thus afforded to the humblest citizen, should be 


fiully able to control their ecclesiastical organization in a 


manner which could not be expected from an ignorant me- 
dizeval Churchman. 

Now we are not of the school of Warburton and Macaulay. 
We certainly do not maintain that the object of government is 
simply the protection of life and goods. We believe this to 
be a debasing theory, which arose in an age of low and sordid 
aims, when England had almost lost faith in an ideal. We 
would contend against this material and mechanical utilitarian 
theory of society as earnestly as did Dr. Arnold. We fully 
believe that the social union is an infinitely greater and 
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grander organization than either Warburton or Macaulay 
imagined. Society surely exists for the perfection of the 
individual man; it develops in him certain capacities which 
would else be stunted and inevitably perish. Patriotism, 
human sympathy, devotion to a great cause, sacrifices for the 
good of others, the merging of the isolated self into the great 
deep life of humanity—these are the fruits and outcome of 
the social union. In order that this union may be not only 
maintained, but strengthened, established,.and settled, and 
rendered sweeter and more beautiful, it is essential that every 
noble influence should be brought to bear on the human mind; 
that the rich inheritance of the past should become the life- 
giving sustenance of the present; that art and literature 
should humanize, that intellectual instruction should quicken 
and vivify, and that morality and religion should purify and 
ennoble the national life; that so a high ideal should always 
be present to the collective intelligence of the nation. In 
‘order to check individual aggression and to protect in- 
dividual rights, a government is necessary; but to confound 
this government which society evolves with the society from 
which it is evolved, is a huge error, and this, we cannot help 
thinking, is the error which led Dr. Arnold astray. The 
whole history of human society is a process from -homogeneity 
to complexity : government, church, politics, religion, science, 
have proceeded from one original germ, just as, astronomers 
tell us, the rolling worlds of the great solar system have been 
evolved from one primordial central mass. Dr. Arnoid wishes 
us to return to primitive simplicity: we cannot do so if we 
would. No government then can sanction either intellectual 
truth or religious doctrine ; its imprimatur is regarded as of 
no value by the human soul. But in order. that culture 
should be preserved to a society, it is necessary that a govern- © 
ment should maintain every privilege to which an organization 
for the spread of religious truth is entitled, so that the deepest 
and most sacred things of human life should be freed from the 
ignorant assaults of a persecuting mob either of priests or 
people. But as the government cannot furnish the criterion 
of truth, it should give free scope to the intelligence and 
energies of man, so long as that intelligence and those 
energies are not used for the purpose of inculcating public 
immorality, and so long as they do not encourage treason 
against the liberties of the people. We conclude, therefore, 
that the conservation, but not the propagation, of religion is a 
function of the State, thus standing in a position midway 
between that of Dr. Arnold and Warburton. As a matter of 
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fact, too, this is all that the State can do. The English 
Government has been endeavouring for centuries to establish 
a certain set form of religion in this land, which, in, theory, it 
is the duty of every citizen to accept, or (as Dr. Arnold would 
say) cease to be a citizen. The result is that the Government 
has ignominiously failed, for there are greater diversities in 
English religious belief at the present day than there ever 
have been. All that the English Government, through its 
State machinery, has really done, is towards the conservation 
of religion, not towards its propagation, while it has led its own 
votaries to identify Anglicanism with primitive Christianity. 
And although we are not concerned to deny that in early times 
of our history, or in that of any nation, a State Church may 
have been necessary for the conservation of religion, we main- 
tain that no State Church is necessary now; for the ex- 
perience of the United States is quite sufficient to prove that 
religion may be not only conserved, but may become a mighty 
power in the national life, without any state machinery. 
There is absolutely no fear that a nation should ever become 
irreligious by reason of the absence of a State Church, for it 
is one of the principal characteristics of the religion of 
Christendom that, in proportion as it is patronized by kings 
and rulers for political objects, it declines; whereas, in pro- 
portion as it relies upon the voluntary support and earnest 
fidelity of sincere men, so does it increase in strength and in 
majesty. That 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 


is a deep truth, which the blind conservatism that a State 
Church fosters and supports seems never able to perceive. 
The Church, which was endowed and established for the com- 
plete culture of the people, has long ceased to exercise any 
such functions. The Editor of ‘The Times’ is now a greater 
agent in the culture of Englishmen than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘There have been three silent revolutions in 
England,’ says Coleridge: ‘first, when the professions fell 
off from the Church ; secondly, wien literature fell off from 
the professions; and, thirdly, when the press fell off from 
literature.’* For generations the clergy have ceased to be 
the guides of the people, and that national clerisy which once 
directed the whole intellectual life of England have simply 
become the ministers and teachers of certain sects in the 


* Coleridge's ‘ Table Talk,’ 17°. 
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receipt of state pay. The presence in the Church of a 
Fraser, a Stanley,.a Liddon, or a Magee, should not blind us 
or prevent us from recognizing the great fact that the Church 
of England, great as its services may have been in the past, 
belongs to a feudal order of society, and is in reality a 
medieval institution, shorn of its glory, which has survived 
into an industrial and democratic age. It arose in the period 
when men were sacrificed to systems and orders; it will 
speedily perish in this new epoch when all earthly institutions 
are summoned to give account at the bar of humanity. 


Arr. V.—Mr. Arnold on Secondary Education. 


Mucs attention has deservedly been attracted to an article by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in the November number of ‘The Fort- 
nightly Review,’ on the state of our secondary schools. Not 
only does Mr. Arnold’s long official experience entitle him to 
speak with authority on any subject connected with education, 
but, besides this, the charm of his style is too powerful to 
allow us to be indifferent to what he says. To be told so 

acefully of our shortcomings, induces a languid interest that 
is positively pleasant ; and its pleasure is the more complete, 
that the blame for these shortcomings is not very definitely 
apportioned, but consists only in a gentle expostulation with 
society in general, and nobody in particular. But in spite of 
all this, in spite of our entire accord with Mr. Arnold in 
regard to the main point of his article, that secondary educa- 
tion in England is not what it ought to be, we confess to 
inward doubts both as to his explanations of the defects and 
as to his proposals for a remedy. Mr. Arnold, it appears, has 
been preaching for nineteen years, and we have not listened 
to him. Secondary education is not yet a feature in the 
Liberal programme. He has pointed, for all these nineteen 
years, to a perfect model across the Channel, and we have not 
yet adopted it. And, in consequence of this neglect, only 
small sections of us ‘ make upon life the demands of humane 
and civilized men.’ The bulk of us are brought up on the 
middle plane: we never raise our heads beyond it, and 
(plague on us!) we never recognize how despicable we are! 
To the defects of our education, it appears various evils are 
due. Because of these, our aristocracy dominates society ; 
because of these, our professional class is ‘too differential ’-— 
not, Mr. Arnold is careful to say, ‘ vulgarly servile;’ be- 
cause of these, our middle class is vulgar, illogical, ‘makes 
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no adequate demands upon life ;’ because of these, we are. 
irreverential, we are perverse on the subject of churchyards, 
we are generally impervious to sweetness and light ! 

All this is, no doubt, very fine, and much of it is, no doubt, 
in part true. But does it affect those who are really concerned ? 
Does it, indeed, so much as endeavour to affect them? The 
rich are told, in effect, that the anomalies of our. secondary 
education are the source of their power and influence. So 
long as these anomalies continue, their monopoly, not only 
of the good things of this life, but of the very desire after 
these good things, is safe. Once these anomalies pass, their 
paradise will be rudely broken into; yet they are invited 
to destroy their own position, to create a desire which now 
safely slumbers, to invite competition, where culture and 
sweetness and light are now all their own. The professional 
class are told that they are not vulgar or servile, that they 
are only too aristocratic in their intellectual tendencies, that 
they are isolated from the class to which they ought properly 
to belong. And what is to become of this last class, that which 
suffers most, and yet is most ignorant of its sufferings? What 
inducements are held out to the aristocracy to break through 
the thick coating of vulgarity, and teach the proletariate, with 
its present inadequate demands on life, to make those demands 
more complete, and to dispute with their betters about the 
satisfaction of these new demands? The inducements are 
absolutely none. Their own position is good. Those up:n 
whom they are taught to look down with coatempt are still 
contented with theirs. Why should the aristocracy raise a 
hand to disturb an arrangement that is satisfactory all round ? 
The display of the anomalies in our secondary education— 
if all were due to these anomalies that Mr. Arnold ascribes to 
them — does nothing but flatter the self-complacency of a 
privileged class. Does Mr. Arnold gravely propose to work a 
reform by such flattery ? Can he point to any great remedy 
wrought by an appeal to such motives? As for the feelings of 
that upper class, we might, with a little change, apply the 
couplet from Martial to the case. 


Genus, Aucte, lucri divites habent riswm, 
Ridere, quam donare, vilius constat. 


And how is his expostulation received by those who would 
speak for the upper or professional class? In general with a 
sort of cynical surprise that Mr. Arnold should have thought 
it worth while to think of a reform. ‘The evil is admitted, but 
it is taken as a matter of course. ‘If Mr. Arnold were writ- 
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ing for us,’ the ‘Saturday Review’ says, in effect, ‘there 
would be some meaning in his expostulations. We know the 
value of education; but just because we have it. The very 
existence of the evil elsewhere bars the way against its remedy. 
The middle class is uneducated ; and because it is so, it must 
remain so.’ In almost the same strain the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
speaks . 

But it is, after all, the middle class, with their ‘defective type of re- 
ligion,’ their ‘narrow range of intellect and knowledge,’ their ‘stunted 
sense of beauty,’ and their ‘low standard of manners,’ which will have to 
put their vulgar hands in their pockets to defray the main cost of the 
‘municipal grants.’ How reconcile them to this? It is all very well to 
tell them that they ‘ would be repaid twenty times over for their share in 
the additional cost of publicly instituting secondary instruction by the 
direct benefit which they and theirs would get from its system of schools.’ 
But how bring home this conviction to men who are satisfied with the 
system which they have, and ask nothing more than ‘ not to be disturbed 
iu their vulgarity ’? 

In this defective state of education for the mass of the 
middle class, Mr. Arnold has a fair and an admitted cause of 
complaint. Round this admitted deficiency he has grouped, 
with consummate literary skill, a series of social phenomena, 
whose origin he traces to this cause. But while we grant the 
justice of his complaints, we are forced, with all respect, 
to dissent from much of his article. We think that the con- 
nection between many of the social phenomena of which he 
treats, and the defect of which he complains, is altogether 
fanciful ; while in regard to others he appears to us strangely 
to have confounded effect with cause. And we confess to feeling 
no very strong inclination to sympathize with Mr. Armold in 
the wail over the fruitlessness of his own pleading with which he 
begins and ends his article. We mean no disrespect when we 
say that the half-languid regret which he expresses savours 
rather too much of the dilettante, and that a hearty reform 
must look forward rather than backward in its labour; must 
give us some aim a little more definite than the achievement 
of ‘a larger demand upon life and its enjoyments ’—some 
marching word a little less vague than the injunction ‘to 
bring up our middle class into the first plane ’—before it can 
fairly hope to change the face of things, or before it can fairly 
claim our sympathy for a battle lost, but strenuously fought. 

Leaving the lofty standpoint of Mr. Arnold’s theories, let 
us try to come down to some more solid ground of discussion. 
We admit the evil condition of the bulk of secondary educa- 
tion. Let us inquire, then, in what that evil consists. When 
we have done this, we shall have other causes to suggest for 
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the defects than those to which Mr. Arnold ascribes both the 
evil and the hopelessness of any remedy. And having sug- 
gested these causes, we shall endeavour to show how a practical 
work of reform may be carried out. 

We are aware, of course, that to Mr. Arnold we must appear 
to speak for that class from which no good can come. We do 
not in all points agree with him ; but this very disagreement 
will appear to Mr. Arnold a confirmation of his theory, and 
it will probably disappoint him more that we agree with him 
so far. We escape the sarcasm with which he visits those who 
disbelieve in the faultiness of our middle-class educaticn, for 
on this point he must allow us to express our agreement with 
him. But we are still only the dwellers in the wilderness. We 
may have recognized that we dwell in a dry and parched land, 
but we do not really know, it appears, how despicable we are 
in our dry and parched state. We do not know that we ‘are 
making too few demands on life;’ possibly we are blind enough 
to seek only to satisfy certain very definite demands which we 
are compelled to make before we seek to improve ourselves by 
having new ones. We have not recognized that we are in a 
lower plane than we ought to be. In short, we feel that we 
are speaking for all that Mr. Arnold’s soul abhors; and with 
due apologies for intruding on his domain, we ask him to 
listen to what we have to say. 

And first, we must set aside, as only complicating the ques- 
tion, all those far-reaching results which Mr. Arnold ascribes 
to defective secondary education. These are briefly three. 
Because it is ill-educated, the middle class is unhappy ; be- 
cause it is ill-educated, it is vulgar; and because it is ill- 
educated, it suffers from the religion of inequality that rules 
supreme in English social life. The first of these propositions 
is one which it would in any case be hard to prove. It is 
difficult to convince a man that he is unhappy unless he has 
found it out for himself; and it is a most gigantic task to 
convince him that he must not only discard his belief in his 
own happiness, but must take active steps to destroy a 
cherished delusion. Horace speaks of a madman who very 
rationally expostulated with the kindness that wrought a cure. 


Cui demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 


Might not the middle class in England be wrong-headed 
enough to owe Mr. Arnold few thanks for proving it to be 
miserable? But apart from the self-consciousness of the sub- 
ject, is there any proof that the middle class in England is so 
very unhappy, or that they compare very unfavourably in 
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this respect with the middle class in France? Given on the 


one hand an inferior climate, which drives men from the open 
air into the public-house ; given on the other a soil which 
more readily yields a return to labour, and which is held on 
conditions more favourable to independence and thrift; given 
also a temperament infinitely more gay, and political condi- 
tions infinitely more conducive to rouse a man to some sort of 
distraction from personal troubles—with all these data, is 
there any reason why we should seek to attribute French 
gaiety, in its contrast with English gravity, to the arrange- 
ments prevailing in France with regard to secondary educa- 
tion? Take a case where the difference of race is absent, as 
in Normandy. Would any one cite a Norman peasant either 
as peculiarly gay, or as peculiarly lavish in his ‘demands 
upon life’? Yet it would be hard to show that Normandy is 
behind its southern neighbours in the matter of secondary 
education. And beyond the boundaries of France, is there 
anything to make us suppose that a well-equipped education 
transforms the national temperament ? Prussia and Scotland 
stand high amongst the nations in the matter of education : 
do they stand equally high were we to rank the nations ac- 
cording to their brightness or their gaiety? We must take 
our national temperament for what it is worth : good or bad, 
it is not likely that we can materially change it; and we can 
neither blame our education for our gravity, nor hope that by 
its improvement we shall rival the sprightliness of the Celt. 
But because its education is so bad, Mr. Arnold says, the 
middle class is hopelessly vulgar in tone and feeling. If this 
means only that ignorance is a powerful element in vulgarity, 
it is amazingly likea truism : if it means to assert any special 
connection between the tone of our middle class and the 
arrangements of our secondary schools, we believe it is mis- 
leading. In the first place, we are not sure that French vul- 
garity does not lead to lower depths than English, and that 
the French calicot is not even more undesirable than his 
brother of the Strand or the London Music Halls. But ad- 
mitting the polish of manners, which it is customary to 
ascribe to the middle class of France, would it be safe to 
attribute it to their schools ? Has not the general mixing of 
classes something to do with it? Are not the middle class of 
England subject to an isolation against which they may be 
unwilling to protest, but which nevertheless shuts them off 
from much that is elevating, and which a different arrange- 
ment as to schools would go but a short way to remedy? ‘To 
wring one’s hands, as Mr. Arnold does, in weary surprise that 
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vulgarity does not recognize itself, is a little like affectation. 
Of course it does not; and that is just the reason that it is 
vulgar. If you can bring no change but by telling that which 
is vulgar to learn how much it needs to be chastened, you 
need not wonder that your work turns for ever in a vicious 
circle. We do not despair so completely as Mr. Arnold, and 
neither can we share in his somewhat vague hopes. A better 
education may come, we believe, before the incrustation of 
vulgarity disappears from our lower middle class; and that 
better education may have seen many years of reorganization, 
we fear, before it has destroyed much vulgarity of tone. 

Least of all are we prepared to assent to Mr. Arnold when 
he ascribes to defective education the inequality that is a re- 
ligion in English society. That the inequality exists, is only 
too plain. But is it caused by our defective schools ? Would 
it be removed were our schools much better than they are ? 
In setting before us, as the aim of a new educational policy, 
the destruction of social inequality in England, are we not 
pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp? We fear it is so. "But the pur- 
suit of a will-o’-the-wisp may cause us disappointment, and 
yet may lead us on no ill path. We do not object to the hope 
of smoothing social anomalies by means of education, though 
we place little reliance on that hope. But we do object most 
seriously to the implied assumption that so long as our 
middle class stands beneath the aristocracy, it must continue 
to be ill educated, or that the position held by the upper ranks 
of society is due to their superior appreciation of a good edu- 
cation. One class of phenomena only has to be considered in 
order to convince us how groundless such an assumption is. 
In the domain of girls’ education, there has been for the 
middle, as for the upper class, a fair field and no favour. For 
the sons of one class there has been a great tradition, rich 
endowments, a secure line of demarcation, which have been 
their preservative against all dangerous competition. But for 
the daughters of both classes alike, the choice and intelligence 
of the class has had to determine the character of the educa- 
tion they shall receive. What has been the result? In the 
fashionable girls’ schools, in the teaching of fashionable pri- 
vate governesses, is there one whit more of intelligence, of judg- 
ment, of proportion, than in the schools which are attended 
by the daughters of the middle class? Whence has come the 

‘revolt against the fancy-work, the stucco-work of fashionable 
accomplishments, the smattering of a foreign language, which 
furnished the stock-in-trade of the young ladies’ school of a 

quarter of a century ago? From which class has come the 
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demand that those who teach our daughters shall give us 
some adequate guarantee that they know the subjects they 
profess to teach? Undoubtedly the improvement, so far as it 
has operated at all, has worked upwards from the middle 
class. But has this fact diminished by one hair’s-breadth the 
broad line of demarcation which separates that middle class 
from those above it? If it has not, why indulge in delusive 
hopes that reorganized intermediate schools may work the 
change ? Why flatter exclusiveness by telling it that it is 
the reward of a basis of good education ? 

We have thus had to express a disagreement with many 
of Mr. Arnold’s conclusions. As to the existence of the evil 
of which he complains, we repeat that we are at one with 
him to a very great extent. But let us see exactly in what 
that evil consists. With a system of elementary education 
elaborately organized, and becoming every day more complete 
in its details, we have, properly speaking, no system of inter- 
mediate education at all. It is altogether, so far as England 
is concerned, without either the aid, the countenance, or the 
supervision of the State. Beyond the walls of a few great 
schools, the intermediate education of the country is in the 
hands of men whose only aim, so far as the State is con- 
cerned, is to provide an education that will attract pupils 
and which will fill their own pockets. The parent has abso- 
lutely no guarantee that the education is worth either the 
money or the time that is wasted on it. He contributes out 
of his pocket towards the maintenance and the testing of the 
elementary school: the intermediate school he not only has 
to pay for without the help of the State, but he has to take 
its quality on trust. Even supposing that he were himself 
able to judge, he has no opportunity or means of doing so. 
The only, and the very inadequate, test of a certain amount 
of efficiency in the teacher is a university degree. But this 
too often implies a professional bias which the parent knows 
to be against his own views. It is not likely that the clerical 
profession will lightly relinquish its grasp on middle-class 
education, which it owes to the fact that the State stands 
sullenly aloof and provides no other test than that which 
gives an undue professional advantage. Attempts to break 
the monopoly have rarely been successful; and indeed, in 
present circumstances, it is not greatly to be desired that 
they should be successful. Their only raison d’étre would be 
some tinge of that separatism of which Mr. Arnold complains, 
and which is indeed one of the plague-spots of our secondary 
schools. We like, as little as Mr. Arnold, the distinctions 
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between Wesleyan and Church schools, between schools for 
commercial travellers’ sons and schools for Quakers. But at 
present schools that are independent of a strictly-guarded 
professional monopoly are almost all of that class. Their 
distinctiveness is their only mode of existence. There is no 
test to prove their inefficiency, if they are inefficient; no 
means open to them to prove the excellence of the education 
that they give, were that the basis upon which they sought 
support. The consequence is that our middle-class schools 
are too often poor imitations of popular and richly-endowed 
traditional systems of education, or else institutions where 
some germ of social or religious separation is fostered into 
strength. The clientele of each school is small. There is 
but little free play of intelligence; there is no fresh air of 
healthy criticism. ‘The teacher is without encouragement. 
He is but too likely to impose upon parents by pretentious 
quackery, or to be swayed by the misguided tastes of parents 
whom his purse forces him to obey. 

That there is an evil, then, we are fully prepared to grant, 
and also that the evil arises in great measure from neglect on 
the part of the State. In contrast to our own backwardness, 
Mr. Arnold points to the example of France, and he sees a 
hope for us when we have learned to model our secondary 
education after the French type. Here we are unable alto- 
gether to follow him. ‘The thoroughness in certain respects 
of the French system; its admirable organization ; above all, 
its certainty and its economy, are all points greatly in its 
favour. We may admit, then. its superiority to our own. But 
we disagree with Mr. Arnold in thinking that it can be trans- 
ferred in any recognizable shape to our own shores. There 
are many conditions under which it thrives in France which 
have no parallel among ourselves. What some of these con- 
ditions are we shall presently consider. We differ from 
Mr. Arnold also in the weight we attach to certain features 
in which French education is seriously defective, and we find 
in the French system more dangerous elements for the future 
than he does. Let us examine some of these objections to 
any wholesale transplantation of the system. 

First of all, then, French education is far more the result 
than the producing cause of the conditions of French society. 
The most practical considerations would soon prove how entirely 
it rests upon these conditions. It would be just as casy to 
maintain that the French character was the product of com- 
pulsory military service, as that it owes its distinctive features 
to French state education. Society in France permits the one 
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as it permits the other: it is itself moulded by neither. Here 
in England we are as little prepared to admit the hand of a 
rigid bureaucracy in education, as we would be to compel our 
young men to spend three years in camp. But granting that 
we were prepared to admit such a system, could we find the 
men? French secondary education is cheap, not only be- 
cause it has state subvention, but because French teachers 
are content with very little pay. In a lycée the salary of an 
assistant-master ranges from £150 to £200, possibly rising, 
in the case of a Paris teacher, to £400 per annum. No 
university professor receives more than £500, It is easy to 
see how all this is a natural product of French society, and 
how readily men will be attracted by small salaries into what 
is, in effect, the surest and safest part of the civil service. 
But such salaries as these give us an element of economy 
which vitiates any comparison with England. We have, in 
short, to face a state of things in which the exclusiveness of 
the rich, and the often mistaken, but generally earnest, zeal 
for education of the middle class, has made the profession of 
teachers in our secondary schools a lucrative, but not, to 
speak plainly, an effectively controlled, profession. 

But not only does French education exist under conditions 
alien to our own; it has also its own faults, which we should 
be sorry to see imported. These lycées preserve, from the 
days of the Second Empire, far too much of the military 
spirit. The habit of self-dependence and self-control is too 
little cultivated. The rigid and introspective discipline encou- 
rages hypocrisy, but dwarfs manliness. In England it might 
suit our girls’ schools: it would be unbearable for our boys’. 
Day and night the pupils of a French lycée are never free 
from the supervision of an usher. They are marched to the 
country twice a week, like a convicts’ gang. ‘The place in 
England,’ remarked a Frenchman to the present writer, 
‘which I have seen most resembling a French lycée, is the 
Knaphill Prison.’ All this is not exactly what we wish to 
make our aim in England. For the instruction itself, we con- 
fess to feeling some doubt of Mr. Arnold’s conclusions. It is 
hard to establish a just standard of comparison. The French 
intellect is brighter and quicker than our own. Up to a cer- 
tain point progress may be more assured. But we have 
hesitation in believing that our secondary schools are alto- 
gether surpassed by those of France. We have not sufficient 
guarantees against faulty instruction, and herein there is quite 
enough to move us to reform, without seeking for additional 
reasons. But all instruction is not faulty even in England, 
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and we doubt whether French organization, perfect as it is, 
could compare well with some of the most successful in- 
stances of what can be achieved even in private English 
schools. 

But more than all, Mr. Arnold seems to us to be too little 
alive to the dangers of a stereotyped monotony, as the result 
of a state system of education regulated by clockwork. 
French volatility may well escape, where the English tempera- 
ment would fall a victim to the influence. In one of his early 
essays Mr. Arnold amused us by a picture of what an Academy 
of Letters after the type of the French one would be in Eng- 
land. He showed pretty conclusively that the institution was 
not one we could adopt. Perhaps the same might be shown of 
much that is good for France in French secondary education. 
But the question is too large to be adequately treated here. 

Notwithstanding what we have said, there remains un- 
doubtedly an evil to remedy. It is not enough to set aside 
Mr. Arnold’s panacea, if we have no other to propose. We 
have as little wish as he has to shelter the existing state of 
things under an easy complacency. ‘The fact is certain that 
we have no national system of higher or intermediate educa- 
tion, and that we are suffering from the want of it. How can 
it be explained, and where can we find a remedy ? 

The absence of any national system of higher education in 
England is owing in great measure to the manner in which 
what we have got came tous. Our public schools are in no 
respect the result of any national work. They were founded 
for the most part in the enthusiastic outburst of the Renais- 
sance, and were the fruit of royal and individual benevolence: 
and ardour. The movement was hardly even influenced by any 
one man whose sympathies could be said to have their root 
amongst the people. The consequence of this was that, noble 
as the efforts were, they were wanting in expansiveness. Lon« 
before our own day, the public schools became narrow, exclu- 
sive, and sectarian. This did not render the spirit of the 
great public schools unhealthy, nor did it lower their tone ; 
but it served to shut out from them a great part of the nation, 
anil to deprive the schools themselves of much that might 
have strengthened and developed them. Endowments be- 
came in no degree aids to learning, but tended rather to choke 
and throttle all elasticity of effort. In all this the public 
schools simply reflected the spirit of the dominant party cf 
English society: they are in no way to be taken as answe: - 
able for producing that society. The injustice that was dore 
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they became, the public schools and the multitudinous brood 
of endowments kept the conscience of the nation easy. The 
Quaker was forced to build and maintain his own school; the 
commercial traveller, whose separation Mr. Arnold dreads, 
had his; and so long as the old grammar school supplied the 
rest, its sleepy existence was undisturbed, and the nation felt 
no call to bestir itself for more. 

But this call is coming—has already come. The demand 
for a more thorough system of intermediate education is 
making itself heard. We have, if not sufficient, at least rich 
endowments. These must first be set in order, and already 
the work has far advanced. In these endowments we have a 
legacy of inestimable value from our ancestors. By their 
means we may be so far independent of the stupendous 
machine of state aid, which is wholesome as a staff, but 
fraught with danger as a crutch. But we must touch them 
with no hesitating hand. To refuse to make use of them for 
our present need, would argue a timidity most opposed to 
the views of those who bequeathed them. If we allow them 
to slip through our fingers, we must then have recourse to 
an unrestricted system of state aid, with all its accompanying 
dangers. He is not most conservative of all that is distinctive 
and valuable in English life, who, in order to preserve the 
prescriptive uselessness of our endowments, would be content 
to invite the encroachments of aformalized state education. 
We must use the endowments, but at the same time, if it 
were only to rouse men’s attention and to stimulate their 
criticism, we must call upon some contribution from local 
rates. Without this a healthy sense of public responsibility 
can never be established. 

We are not without an example of such work, at no great 
distance from ourselves. Few men have as yet recognized 
how important a principle has been established by Parliament 
in two Scotch educational measures which attracted but little 
attention as they passed through both Houses last session. 
In order to understand the work on which Scotland has 
entered, we must glance for one moment at the history of her 
education. 

Unlike England, Scotland owed but little to the fervour of 
wealthy or learned benefactors. Even her universities have 
been so scantily fed, that they were forced by very indigence 
to sink their roots deep in the soil of the Scottish artizan and 
labourer class. In her schools, endowments were few and far 
between. The work was left undone, until a man of the 
people undertook it on the people’s behalf. Since the days of 
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John Knox, whose scheme comprised not only a parish school 
for every parish, but a grammar school for every ‘ notable’ 
town, and provided the ladder from the primary school to the 
university for the humble youth ‘of pregnant parts’ — since 
then Scotland has never ceased to have, in the proper sense 
of the word, a national system. Naturally that system pro- 
duced a demand which it grew too restricted to supply. What 
it did accomplish, was to implant in the Scottish mind the 
respect for, and the determination to secure, a good education, 
which constitutes the chief strength of the national character. 
But very early in this century it became apparent that the 
creation of the sixteenth century was unfitted to grapple with 
the needs of the nineteenth. But not for one moment was 
the aim after something higher than the ‘ beggarly elements’ 
lost sight off; and the Scottish parish school was very humble 
indeed which did not count one or two lads who studied 
Homer, or Virgil, or the higher mathematics. We have only to 
glance through some of the earlier reports of the Committee 
of Council, in order to see how absorbing was the desire even 
of the remoter Highlanders to secure an education for their 
children. We have only to study the biographies of prominent 
Scotchmen, in order to see how many owed their first stimulus 
to the parish school. But, as time went on, the lacune in the 
national system became more and more observable ; and two 
years after our English Education Act, a Scotch Act recast that 
system on a wider basis. School Boards were established by 
one stroke in every district. Rates were imposed, not merely 
to supplement an existing system as in England, but to sup- 
port, in all but exceptional instances, the whole educational 
provision of a district, so far as that falls on local efforts. The 
Act was drawn under the same auspices as the English Act of 
1870, but it was drawn on the bolder lines that corresponded 
with the ripeness of Scottish feeling on the subject. Six 
years have sufficed to plant most thoroughly that new system, 
and Scotland may fairly claim to have an establishment of 
elementary schools surpassed, we might almost say equalled, 
by none in the world. 

But the Act of 1872 had forgotten, or at least had not suf- 
ficiently provided for, one distinctive peculiarity of Scottish 
education. The Scottish system, as founded by Knox, had em- 
braced secondary or intermediate education ; and even when 
its needs were sorest, it had not neglected this nursling. It 
was soon seen that the elaborate system of elementary schools, 
which sprang up in the years that followed the passing of 
the Act of 1872, not only failed to provide for the maintenance 
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of the higher schools, but actually threatened to starve them 
out. The School Boards were saddled with the management 
of these schools, as part and parcel of the national system, 
whose guardians they had become; but the timidity of an 
English House of Commons had hesitated to give the School - 
Boards funds wherewith to support them. ‘This was very 
soon observed; and at the very time when the new school 
rate might reasonably have been thought to press most hardly, 
the demand became all but universal that something should 
be done for the secondary schools. The demand sprang from 
the nation in which Mr. Arnold has lately found the lowest 
depth of coarseness and degradation: it sprang from the 
middle class itself, and was ushered in by none of those be- 
nevolent spirits from the superior people, for whose advent 
on behalf of England Mr. Arnold longs, and on whose advent 
his only hopes rest. The demand was distinct, universal, 
and indubitable ; and it attained its object in the bills intro- 
duced by a Conservative Government last session, and passed 
with the concurrence of Scotch members of both political 
parties. By one of these Acts an Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion is established, with power not, we regret to say, to 
initiate, but to guide and direct, a reform of the administra- 
tion of Scotch Hndowments. From little beginnings, these 
have gradually grown co something not far short of £250,000 
per annum. Supposing the whole made available, this would 
give an annual endowment of ten shillings per head over all 
the children in Scotland in aid of secondary education. And 
this is not all. Another Act has been passed for Scotland, which 
is noticeable as the first instance in our legislative history of 
any provision made by Parliament towards secondary education 
in Britain. Henceforth School Boards are empowered to incur 
expenditure from the rates for the maintenance, and for the 
maintenance in efficiency, of the secondary schools. That 
this could be passed almost without discussion, with the 
unanimous assent of the nation, may well raise our hopes. 
The natural timidity of a Conservative House of Commons 
has been overcome by the decisive expression of a popular 
opinion that knew how to value something more than a merely 
elementary education. Sunk and degraded as they are, the 
Scotch have, pace Mr. Arnold, achieved for themselves that 
which Mr. Arnold believes is well-nigh hopeless in England ; 
_ and if ever to be hoped for, to be achieved only by the chival- 
rous unselfishness of some champion from out the class that 
‘makes the largest demands on life.’ From this time the only 
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restriction on the expenditure by the School Boards on higher 
schools is the sanction of the Scotch Education Department. 
Provision is made in the Act for the inspection of those higher 
schools by the Department—thus recognizing the responsible 
action of the State in that regard. Having taken a step thus 
marked—a step which so high an authority as Mr. Arnold 
believes to be well-nigh impossible for England—Scotland has 
a fair claim to demand, and will assuredly insist on the de- 
mand, that her educational administration be regulated by a 
due regard to her own peculiarities, and be not moulded ac- 
cording to the traditions of a system that deals with England 
only. This feeling is so strong, that some time ago a very 
earnest and very general struggle was made for a sort of home 
rule in Scotch Education ; and although this was abandoned, 
it was abandoned only when the Government undertook to 
place the distinctive character of the Scotch administration 
on a clear and permanent basis. The feeling is one with 
which no government would be safe to temporize. 

We have seen what has been done in Scotland. We are 
not so hopeless as Mr. Arnold that England may follow in the 
same steps, although those who know the subject best, know 
with what difficulties it is surrounded here—difficulties not to 
be overcome by any easy recipe of a transplantation of French 
institutions. Already two men—neither of them belonging to 
the class which ‘ makes the largest demands on life,’ neither 
of them possessing the traditions of an English public school 
or university—have put themselves forward in the front of a 
new legislative effort. In a speech at Keightley, on the 9th 
of October, Mr. Forster very distinctly pointed out the objects 
at which he thought we might fairly aim. 


In the first place, you ought to have good elementary schools... . 
The next necessity is that there shall be good secondary schools for the 
elder children of those parents who can afford to keep them for a longer 
time, where they could get thoroughly good teaching and good culture. 
. . » Next, you want a good system of evening schools. . . . Next to that, 
there should be some educational centre in which those who are interested 
in literature would be able to gather together, in which there should be 
good lectures, a good library, and a good reading-room. . . . Lastly, an 
— that, if any child shall have any special faculty, it shall not 

e wasted. 


These are objects at which we may aim without any danger 
of relinquishing valuable features of English life for a system 
which shall be organized and stereotyped only. They are 
such as will give various classes a common local interest ; 
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' such as will give variety of aim, and will provide the ready 
test of independent criticism in place of the iron hand of a 
paternal bureaucracy. And another of Mr. Forster’s colleagues, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, has already announced his intention of 
laying before Parliament a scheme which shall provide for 
secondary teachers a standing and a position before the 
country, apart from the fictitious and adventitious claims of 
social convention. What the full scheme may involve, it 
would be premature to predict; but at least we may conceive 
that one who has taken such a prominent part in the recent 
legislation for Scotland will not be timid in his proposals for 
England. 

And we are convinced that, from the great mass of the middle 
class, these proposals will receive a support which will be far 
stronger than that of any charitable champion from a favoured 
caste. That support will be based upon an instinct which, 
though often shortsighted, often perverse, liable to fits of vul- 
garity, not always restrained by good taste, is yet right in the 
main. It may not have those lofty and vague ambitions of 
moving in a higher plane, for which Mr. Arnold pines. Very 
likely it may confess, ‘ We know that our lot cannot, to any 
very great extent, be different from what it is. Our tempera- 
ment, gay or gloomy, is not likely to change. We may not 
learn to make a large demand on life, knowing well that what- 
ever our demands may be the supply mustremain limited. 
We may not be any more happy in the future than we have 
been in the past, and we may remain strangers to French 
gaiety, as well as to French suns. We know there is the 
weight of social caste pressing on us. But, be all that as it 
may, we are resolved to try; we are resolved to secure, for 
our children’s sake, that the education we strive to give them 
be as good of its kind as that which our rates provide in the 
elementary school for the children of the working man.’ 


We have done with our discussion of Mr. Arnold’s essay. 
We thank him for the attention he has drawn to the subject, 
and we admire the literary skill with which he has treated it ; 
but we do not agree with his explanation of our insular de- 
fects. We think he builds too much upon those defects, and 
goes far to seek a cause which lies close at hand. We think 
he is unduly hopeless of the class which he desires to benefit. 
We do not look with him for a remedy ‘to some worthier soul 
amongst our upper classes,’ but rather to the awakened 
energy and common sense of our middle class itself. 

Mr. Arnold will excuse us for reminding him that the lines 
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from Lucan with which he closes his appeal—an appeal almost 
cynical in its hopelessness—are those which were adopted as 
his motto by one who saw the rottenness of many a bad cause, 
but never made a real sacrifice for any good one—by Sir 
William Temple, the high-toned and cultured, but withal 
cynical and ease-loving, ambassador of Charles II.’s court. 


Art. VI.—‘ Restorations.’ 


The Abbey Church of St. Alban, Hertfordshire. Tlustrated by 
James Neatez, F.8.A., Architect, Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. (Printed for Subscribers.) 


Two applications for financial aid have lately been addressed 
to those who take especial interest in medieval architecture. 
One is for some new memorial to the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the other is for ‘restorations’ to be made at the old abbey 
church, now styled ‘cathedral,’ of St. Alban. These two 
objects are in certain minds united. The association is un- 
doubtedly appropriate ; and in some practical remarks that 
we propose to make on ancient buildings, ruined and ‘ restored,’ 
we will employ this double project as an illustration of the 
work which has for many years been going on in English 
medieval buildings. 

There has been lately much respectful reference to Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s professional career. A few more lines however 
may be fairly given to the memory of a man whose great 
ability advanced him to the leadership of his profession, in 
the Gothic style. Sir Gilbert Scott, though neither a great 
architect nor a creative genius, was a very useful man. A 
constant, energetic student, he performed his work of archi- 
tectural scholasticism with remarkable efficiency. His works 
have been for forty years an illustration of thé latest archi- 
tectural glossary of medieval art. He was the practical 
reformer of the prosody and syntax of our modern Gothic 
work ; and this reform he carried out so thoroughly that he 
deserved exceptional reward. Among the thousand millions 
on the globe, each man who does one valuable work com- 
pletely should be welcome for his one success; more could not 
be in fairness claimed of him. That Scott was ‘not an artist 
in his buildings’ nor original in his designs, that he was 
businesslike and not creative, and that he habitually under- 
took some fifty times as much as he could properly perform, 
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was not to his discredit in his recognized professional career. 
As a reward for his unwearied industry he had supreme suc- 
cess in his peculiar branch of business enterprise ; he gained 
his social rank because he was not slothful. It may be truly 
said of him that he ‘had done what he could,’ and this is a 
remarkable distinction. 

Thus Sir Gilbert Scott produced his draughtsman’s patterns 
rapidly and quite correctly in the styles of medieval archi- 
tecture. No one made more or better patterns, and he had a 
whole profession as competitors. The published list of his 
commissions gives the names of some five hundred churches 
and cathedrals, showing that he pleased his customers and 
gained the clergy. But these gentlemen did not perceive 
that such a multitude of building schemes was inconsistent 
with the practice of imaginative art. An architect employed 
artistically as a master workman, at whatever wages, on one 
building only at , time, would probably have done some work 

_ of eminent artistic value. His young pupils also, educated 
during the last forty years as his artistic fellow-workmen, and 
then constantly dispersed in groups as master-masons through- 
out England, might have been a school of artists such as never 
has been seen in the world’s history. At no former period has 
there been such vast expenditure on ‘ decorative’ buildings. 
Had these works been done by local workmen led by educated 
‘ masters,’ or who had been taught by practised archeologists 
the grammar of their art, the local public, warmly interested, 
would have gained habitual knowledge of the art of building, 
and our modern England might have far surpassed the glories 
even of the thirteenth century. 

The clergy saw the matter from a wholly different point of 
view. At best mere sciolists, and mostly ignorant, their 
heads were turned by what they heard about the technical 
correctness of professional designs, and in their weakness 
they accepted pedantry for genius in art. Then, lost in 
wonderment, they did not as good Christians seek how art 

could be employed to raise and benefit the workmen who pro- 
duced it ; but, in an eager, childish way, they sought to utilize 
its imitation as a means of credit and of pleasure for them- 
selves, with the idea that the manufacture, which to them 
appeared so fine, must in their use become ‘ religious,’ and 
contribute to ‘the dignity of worship.’ Thus the clergy 
patronized the wholesale manufacturing men of business, just 
is the world might do, and not the humble artisan. They 
would mind high things, as they thought them, and refused 
to condescend to men of low estate; and now, too late, they 
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are beginning to perceive the pitiful result. Their churches, 
which in every parish were historic monuments, revered as 
relics of an older time mysteriously distant, and as the 
venerable symbols of a long - enduring, permanent Esta- 
blishment, are made the flaunting fashionable things of 
yesterday, which may to-morrow be tricked out in quite a 
different guise. Such trivialities, although they pleasantly 
amuse the undiscerning and the vain, are sure to lessen rever- 
ence, and to excite increased desire for novelty and change : 
and so it is that ‘thorough restorations’ of established 
churches have become a moral preparation for eventual dis- 
establishment. 

The architectural aberrations of the clergy seem to be an 
intellectual epidemic which affects the strongest and most. 
liberal mental constitutions. Thus the Dean of Westminster, 
when preaching at the Abbey Church the funeral sermon of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott,* discoursed on ‘ the religious aspect 
of the noble science and art of architecture.’ The Dean might 
just as worthily have preached on the religious aspect of the 
art of tailoring. Each art is an endeavour to contrive for men 
« decent, even honourable, shelter. Any man who says effi- 
ciently, Be ye warmed and clothed, has a religious aspect in his 
charitable will; but tailoring and masons’ work have only an 
integumental and masonic, non-religious aspect. They are 
work appropriately done for wages, not of absolute beneficence, 
and have only a commercial and artistic aspect. Then the 
Dean declares that medieval architecture ‘still remains as 
eternal as Ararat;’ and also that ‘the reason of its con- 
tinuance or survival is that in its essential features it repre- 
sents thoughts, aspirations, and ideas of religion which are 
eternal.’ The essential features of all architecture are the 
wall and roof and column, and of medieval architecture the 
two-centered arch. The Dean did not explain how these es- 
sential features represent religious thoughts, ideas, and aspira- 
tions ; and how, if these are, as he says, eternal, work which 
has so lamentably gone to ruin ere our time can represent them. 
Then again: ‘Its massive solidity, its aspiring height, its 
unbounded space, belong not to the tawdry, trivial, minute, 
material side of religion, but to its sobriety, its grandeur, its 
breadth, its sublimity ;’ from which we gather that religion has 
a trivial and tawdry side. Now Gotbic architecture is distin- 
guished from most other styles, not for its massive solidity, 
but for its constructive lightness; and its space is, by its system 
of construction, far from boundless. Here the clerical religious 
‘ The Builder,’ April 13, 1878. 
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difficulty occurs again. How can a thick, long, lofty wall and 
a high pointed roof belong to the sobriety, sublimity, &c., of 
religion ? Out of the pulpit it would seem that these good 
qualities are found in the religious life and sentiments of men, 
and that to impute religion and its attributes to stone and 
rubble walling is a fanciful suggestion only, destitute of truth 
and non-religious. If the art of building were a customary 
public practice, such delusive doctrine would be quite im- 
possible. The error is a venial one, resulting from abundant 
undiscerning love and admiration. Both the preacher and 
the congregation were, as usual, inexperienced in art, and 
hence the strange confusion. 

The Dean is much more apt at graceful kindliness than at 
. artistic and religious similes. His reference to Sir Gilbert 
Scott was generous, and in most respects appropriate. But 
why attach to this the curious tale that ‘chiefly through 
the observations of a Quaker student the glory and the grace 
of our soaring arches, of our stained windows, were revealed 
as they had never been to mortal eyes since the time of their 
erection’? The Abbey choir was built six hundred years 
ago, three hundred years before the final decadence of Gothic 
art. Did mortal eyes see nothing of the glory and the grace 
of Westminster for those three centuries ? And do they really 
see it now? 

The inquiry is quite practical. There have been recently 
erected in the Abbey various articles remarkably distinct 
from works of art, of which we have already given some ac- 
count.* At present we will mention only one of these, the 
‘majesty’ above the entrance to the Chapter-house; and we 
would beg the Dean to stand in front of this peculiar effigy, 
and there consider whether any of the glory and the grace of 
the old masons’ work can possibly have been revealed to those 
who set this figure up or who permitted it. More recently 
some work has been in progress at the north porch of the 
Abbey : it is wholly without value, mere authority and orna- 
ment composing the design. Church ‘ restorations’ similarly 
inartistic have been zealously promoted throughout England, 
and to employ an ‘architect’ became some years ago the 
cleric fashion. Almost every Gothic church is now a sham ; 
its architectural, archaic, and artistic character and sentiment 
have been destroyed; and there are left such details only as 
professional restorers have considered quite appropriate. 

The clergy have, they say, a freehold interest in their 
‘sacred’ buildings; they may do their will upon these monu- 
* British QuarTeRLy Review, October, 1875. Religious Art., p. 323. 
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ments of art, and they have ‘architects’ for any work of 
execution. <A few centuries ago an accident at Athens made 
the Parthenon a ruin, and the Turks are called hard names 
for their neglect and carelessness. But were the Parthenon 
an English church, neglect would be comparative salvation. 
We should long since have had a national or county contribu- 
tion for its perfect restoration. All its walls and mouidings 
would have been made good, the marble polished like plate- 
glass, new statues made to fill unsightly gaps, and ancient 
sculpture fitted and repaired with neatness, to the ‘architect’s’ 
approval. Theseus and Ilissus would have had their lost 
complexions perfectly restored, and the whole building would 
have been made beautiful, a rival to our recently ‘ restored’ 
and beautified cathedrals. Have the officials at the British 
Museum any ‘freehold’ there? The Elgin marbles may 
perhaps be doomed to ‘restoration.’ They would be, as 
furniture, more valuable if they were complete; the clergy 
would be charmed with such improvement. The Etruscan 
and Greek bronzes, too, might be made clean and bright, like 
any warming-pan, for cleric admiration. 

The new work at Salisbury is almost word for word described 
by what we have suggested for the Parthenon. The interior 
is being polished, furbished up, and decorated into a high 
ritual church, with ‘ sacred’ metal-work and other showy and 
expensive trash to illustrate ‘the tawdry, trivial, minute, mate- 
rial side of religion;’ and the west front is a mere nest of 
holes for worthless modern images. In all which things an 
‘architect’ has had a hand. These gentlemen are like the 
agent for the sale of scouring-drops at Holyrood—they clear 
away all stains, and make things neat and tidy. But our 
churches have no shrewd and reverent custodians like the 
dame at Edinburgh. The clergy being a ‘ superior class, re- 
fined and intellectual,’ with an eye for elegance and fashion 
in their ritual affairs, find constant occupation for the man of 
business with his scouring-drops, and actually take him for 
‘a tower of strength.’ . 

In medieval churches there is seldom a complete consist- 
ency of architectural style. The earliér, finer work was often 
overlaid or superseded by less perfect art, which constantly 
became yet worse, until it was all lost in the catastrophe of 
the professional ‘ revival.’ In the dark ages of the Stuarts 
there was a continuous display of genuine, though misused 
art; and even in the Georgian era much of the intrusive 
joiners’ work in pulpits, galleries, and pews, had some artistic 
feeling, and the wrought-iron work of the period was masterly 
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and beautiful. The old builders had but little thought of imi- 
tating previous men. They had their work to do, their feeling 
to express, and they habitually did so in the style and lan- 
guage, of their time. They treated churches and ‘cathedrals 
as their literary fellow-workmen used up manuscripts—as 
palimpsests on which their newer architectural ideas were to 
be recorded. Thus, an unrestored cathedral, though encum- 
bered and defaced, was an artistic chronicle perhaps of every 
reign from Harold to Queen Anne. No similar historic monu- 
ments were extant in the country; they were records of the 
nation, a true ‘History of the English People’ in their 
building work. 

The classical renaissance work had a distinct, although 
inferior, artistic method of its own, but much of it was 
wholly bad. This evil work removed, and all the fabric of the 
buildings perfectly upheld, we might have had our abbeys and 
cathedrals as enduring monuments of former ages, as the 
living works of national progressive art, and as the dignified 
and worthy scenes of public worship. Here true art and the 
religious sentiment might, locally, have been combined. This 
did not seem to ‘business’ men sufficient. What the public 
wanted was not simple art, but luxury; and so they helped 
the clergy and their men of business in the work of thorough 
manufacturing ‘restoration.’ English churches have thus 
almost wholly lost their dignified and simple character ; they 
have become the fashionable scenes of worldly, sensuous 
display. All things are made captivating for the vulgar; 
pretty, smooth, polished, and expensive. For new churches, 
medieval work is plagiarized that ‘ architeets ’ may be correct ; 
the quaint, original designs of the old artisans are modified to 
symmetry in worthless imitations; and the interiors of 
churches, old and new, are made a raree-show of decorators’ 
stuff, contracted for, and made from draughtsmen’s patterns 
to be foolishly admired. 

At Chester, the cathedral has been thoroughly ‘ restored.’ 
The necessary reparation has been done with liberality and 
judgment, and much worthless and obtrusive stone and 
woodwork that encumbered the cathedral has been properly 
removed. But here the ‘architect’ refused to hold his hand, 
and reverently wait until true artists could again be found to 
supplement the medieval work, and, in a similar artistic way, 
to glorify the church. It was not art that he desired or even 
understood, but ‘finish’ and completeness; something clean 
und neat, and well defined and obvious ; appealing to no sym- 
pathy or veneration, having no association with the workmen’s 
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art or history; an entirely superficial thing that had a present 
only, without any past or future, but that would immediately 
please his patrons and the multitude. The building when 
cleared out, though wanting grace, and very incomplete, was 
perfectly artistic. This was considered rude, unfashionable, 
and the ‘ architect,’ as was his business, made it artificial, spick 
and span, becoming and genteel. The interior is ‘ beautiful ’ 
with colour, polished marble, and plate-glass, with shining 
pavement, burnished metal work, and moulded masonry made 
sharp and clean; all hard, self-conscious, and unsympathetic ; 
and the effect is truly gratifying to the uninstructed casual 
beholder. But this is utterly distinct from art; there is in 
it no artisan delight expressed 
in thoughtful and imaginative 
work. The place is but a fac- 
tory for decorators’ goods, and 
one expects to see a rack of 
cards, with ‘Please to take one,’ | [f 
as at ‘Congress’ Exhibitions, £ 
on each tradesman’s trophy. 
In the centre, under the great 
tower, is a huge unwieldy gase- 
lier, which was declared to be [+ 
a wondrous work of art. It is 
the merest manufacture, made 
in pieces by a set of dull me- 
chanics, and then put together & |e. 
after a design or pattern by a |.) 
draughtsman. For this ‘mas- | >, 
terpiece’ the price was some | |) =| 
eight hundred pounds, just one q 
per cent. on the whole outlay 
for the ‘ restoration.’ The machine is only useless, an obstruc- 
tion and encumbrance in the church; and so discordant, that, 
when lighted up, it even puts the organ out of tune. 

he stall-work has been cleaned with excellent effect, but 
the interior of the church has been so scraped and chiselled 
that the medieval work is nearly lost. It is again a palimp- 
sest, but the new legend is mere printer’s copy work, and not 
illumination. We have lost the charm of life and memory in 
the building. It is new: the bloom and sentiment of age are 
gone. The old material is there, as in a quarry, but the 
church is modern ; in its finish, furniture, and sordid feeling 
a fair pattern building, probably amongst the least offensive 
of the latest architectural revival. 
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The stall-work in the choir at Westminster is another speci- 
men of draughtsmen’s imitation of old Gothic work ; correct 
and regular and dull. The three sedilia are the medieval 
workmen’s own design. Their liberal judgment and delight 
in work are manifest at once. They made the front of the 
sedilia towards the aisle, though properly subordinate, as 
dignified as that towards the presbyterium. We give an 
illustration, but the pinnacles have been destroyed. The 
modern draughtsman treats the front of his stall canopies in 
the choir aisles as packing-boxes, and he even leaves the less 
conspicuous portions of the finials uncarved. It is much 
cheaper, quite as showy, and more ‘businesslike ;’ indeed, 
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the genuine product of ‘a class of men superior’ to the medi- 
eval workmen. 

Such pretence of art is held to merit a memorial; and 
church ‘ restorers,’ seeking funds for their destructive work, in- 
flate a bubble reputation, and appeal for money for a ‘ restora- 
tion’ to be done in memory of the eminent deceased. Thus for 
St. Alban’s front, Sir Edmund Beckett cleverly appeals to 

‘all who respect the memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, as by far 
the greatest architect of the age, to do for his memory what 
he particularly wished to do himself—viz., to restore the work 
of John de Cella at the west end of the ‘Abbey to something 
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like its original beauty.’* And Sir Edmund is severe on the 
opponents of his scheme as those who ‘meddle with other 
people’s business.’ This appears unfair. The admirers of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott will very likely give expression in the 
customary English way to what they feel. Their generous 
emotion will display itself in gifts of money: that would be 
their ‘ business ;’ and no other people would presume to inter- 
fere with it. 

St. Alban’s Abbey is however not a merely personal affair ; 
its history and its work are national. And when Sir Edmund 
Beckett tells the world that he has schemed some plan by 
which the finest portion of this ancient monument shall be 
patched up and smoothed and made complete, like other 
‘restorations,’ as a post obit satisfaction to ‘ a great restorer,’ 
he is doing what he justly deprecates—he is meddling, as -he 
says, with other people’s business. 

A large proportion of the public can know nothing of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, and of the rest a large and an increas- 
ing number have no reverence for his ‘art.’ Thus the im- . 
mense majority of Englishmen have no desire at all to 
recognize Sir Gilbert’s wish to restore the work of John de 
Cella. They would probably prefer De Cella’s work as it has 
reached them, and, we may assume, are quite prepared to let 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s accomplishments—the Albert shrine for 
instance—serve to illustrate his memory, and to leave his 
wishes, fortunately, unaccomplished. They can see in what 
remains of John de Celli’s work not ‘ something like,’ but 
actually, the greater part of its artistic beauty; and they know, 
from multiplied experience, that a ‘restoration’ will destroy 
the originality and genuine beauty of the work, and there will 
be substituted such modern vamping as Sir Edmund Beckett 
candidly assures us shall be ‘ something like’ the original. 

Sir Gilbert Scott aside, we here have one more project of 
repair and ‘ restoration.’ Such suspicious projects should be 
always estimated and considered with especial reference to 
the essence of the building- work or object to be treated. 
This essential quality may be in mere material or outline ; 
but there are most commonly involved with these the historic 
method and the individual handling of the artisan. A stone 
decayed, worm-eaten timber, simple metal-work destroyed by 
rust or stolen, even the effective outline of a spire or roof, 
may be replaced by careful hands. But as we rise in art the 
mere material and the architectural outline constantly become 
of less comparative artistic value. Individual imaginative 

* Letter to ‘ The Times,’ April 23, 1878, 
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workmanship, evincing thought and interest in handiwork, 
with the artistic sympathy that this arouses in discerning 
minds, have always been the noblest demonstrations and 
results of art. These things are quite beyond the business- 
like ‘ restorer’s’ power ; beyond, it seems, the limited percep- 
tion of the energetic connoisseur. 

Still more than these, that cannot be restored, are the effects 
of time and air, of vegetation and decay, the character of age, 
the colouring of nature, and the sculpture of the wind. Men 
may pretend to imitate the works of men, but for the art of 
nature there is no deceptive substitute. 

There has already, at St. Alban’s, been an opportunity for 
simple restoration ; but when the ‘ architect’ had wisely made 
the tower secure, he would not follow his own rule of ‘ prece- 
dent,’ ana carefully replace the coat of whitewashed plaster 
which the old builders used to decorate the building, so that, 
as he said, ‘ the church must have been like a snowy mountain, 
one uniform sheet of white covering every form.’ The modern 
‘architect’ considered this white plastering too harsh; he 
wanted something soft in tone, and that would please at once. 
He could not with artistic certitude and patience leave the 
work to gain the mellowing effect of time. The tentative 
display of plaster was removed. The colour now is neither 
white nor grey, but all the tower is covered with a wash of 
dirty brown, and the harsh lines of pointed brickwork give an 
etched and fretted surface to the walling, which the medieval 
workmen had most carefully made white and plain. 

The recent work at the south-western aisle is a legitimate 
and practicable restoration ; and the public, not ungrateful to 
the memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, who probably designed the 
scheme, will thank Sir Edmund Beckett for his supervision of 
the work. The south aisle buttresses would be more dignified 
and more artistic if the pretty contrast of black flint with free- 
stone were avoided; but young ladies and the clergy will 
esteem a restoration all the more the prettier it is made. 

The western front, however, of the church is now the aim 
of meddlesome ‘ restorers.’ The three porches of the nave and 
aisles, like much true artist work, are very wanting in me- 
chanical precision; but they are not ruined, and a careful 
workman could maintain them without tampering with the 
ancient work. The original design, if ever there was one be- 
yond the master’s brain, was, as the work went on, occasionally 
modified, and joints and beds and curvatures of mouldings 
and details were made to follow as they could the movements 
of the workman’s mind. To think that work like this can be 
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restored is inexpressibly absurd. It is ideal, inimitable, and 
unique ; a relic of immensely greater value than whatever 
skin and bones were once preserved in the St. Alban’s shrine. 

Of the remainder of the front an imitative restoration is 
impossible; there is in fact no architecture to restore, nor is 
there a sufficient record of De Celli’s scheme. He probably 
had no ‘design.’ What those who ‘ meddle’ want is there- 
fore a new front designed by somebody ‘ of eminence,’ with the 
three doorways renovated, and made neat and smooth and 
sharp, to match the prim new work ; and with as much regard 
for medieval character and feeling as is shown in the huge 
brick-clamp which is now the central tower. 

It should be understood that John de Cella’s name is here 
eponymous. It represents the master workmen whom he 
patronized, and who themselves worked in the stone their 
excellent designs. These men are now called ‘ architects,’ 
a title that they never gave themselves, nor in their time 
received. They were, however, actually architects, and so a 
wholly different class of men from those who now assume the 
appellation. 

The proposal to restore the high-pitched roof along the 
nave, though much objected to, is perfectly legitimate. The 
roof is an essential part of the constructive outline of the 
building, which without it has the appearance of a ruin. The 
Society of Antiquaries raise an opposition to the scheme 
because ‘the flat roofs give a singular magnificence to the 
central tower.’ This is indeed a part of the misfortune. The 
whole church is spread abroad in fragments, each of which is 
‘singular :’ the building as a whole is dissipated into parts. 
The restoration of the high-pitched roofs on transepts, nave, 
and choir, will remedy all this. The parts will be combined, 
and not the tower alone, but the whole building will have 
singular magnificence. 

For this, however, the four gables should be treated in the 
simplest way: no ‘ architect’ should be permitted to deface the 
church with his professional designs. And when the roofs 
are raised, it will perhaps be still further suggested that the 
tower and the pinnacles should also have high roofs or spires, 
that their proportionate magnificence may be maintained. 

The building as it stands, apparently uncovered and un- 
sound, is like a human figure marvellously mutilated at the 
brow, the hair and head-gear being by a horizontal scission 
cut away. The features are still left, expressive, lovely, or 
commanding ; but the effect is disagreeable and odd, and the 
impression only pitiful. 
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The spire and pinnacles, like the high roofs, would be the 
modest covering of the church, in suitable continuation of the 
tall proportions of the turrets and the tower. Most medieval 
churches had stone spires, but at St. Alban’s wood and lead, or, 
preferably, iron and copper, should be used, that the new work, 
as of inferior dignity and value, may be at once distinguish- 
able from the old. 

Such metal roofs are not to be compared with modern 
furniture and decorative ‘ restoration’ in a church, which are, 
like tattooing and nose jewels, torturing defacements. They 
are proper and impressive garniture. The church appears 
unclothed, unfinished, or in ruin; but with lofty roofs and 
pinnacles and spire it would be clothed upon, and wholesome 
and complete. Our illustration shows the need of this effec- 
tive complement. 


But in these matters public feeling, more especially when 
founded on association, should be studied, and sufficient time 
and care should be conceded for the growth of judgment and 
opinion. Architectural works should be the utterance of 
public sympathy and will, and those who think they know 
should not assume to lead in architectural affairs, or treat a 
public building in the spirit of a clique; but rather, striving 
modestly to make the public quite as clever as themselves, 
should meet the general sentiment, and show convincingly 
how it might be most worthily expressed or modified. The 
public is of far more value than a century of buildings; and 
those interested in the building art should show how popular 
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its genuine practice is, how much it suffers from the pert 
exclusiveness of connoisseurs, and how it needs, how gene- 
rously it would reciprocate, a wider and instructed public 
sympathy. The fortunes and misfortunes of St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church would be an obvious and interesting illustra- . 
tion of the theme. 

In a discussion on this subject in ‘ The Times,’ ‘ one who 
has for years been contending against the antagonistic evils 
of destruction and restoration, and of unintelligent preserva- 
tion—of ‘‘ Philistinism” in its historical, and of ‘‘ Philist- 
inism ” in its conventional, signification’—had a few words to 
say. ‘ Without endeavouring to disentangle the vexed question’ 
(ste), ‘weatherings, I must explain to those who have not 
studied architecture, are those supports (something between 
ledges and grooves) on a tower which receive and support the 
roof which abuts against them. It as completely shows that 
such a roof was to stand there, as a skull shows the existence 
of a brain.’ * 

Now this intrepid physiologist is a re- 
puted connoisseur, and he thus conde- 
scendingly communicates his knowledge. 
Yet it is clear that ‘something between a 
ledge and a groove upon a tower’ must be 
a flat wall surface, not by any means a‘ver- 
tical support. A weathering is a ledge | 
projecting from a wall above the slates, to 
weather off the rain, and evidently cannot 
be intended to support the roof, which is 
below it. Thus the discussion on the re- 
storation of St. Alban’s Abbey Church be- 
comes a useful illustration of the value and 
capacity of dilettanti and the connoisseurs. 
The present gentleman proclaims with 
comical presumption his peculiar archi- 
tectural ignorance. He ‘has written,’ 
he declares, ‘thus strongly, because the time has come to make 
a protest against the mawkish sentimentalism which tries to 
avoid the trouble of thinking, by howling,’ &e. Why then not 
be silent, and with diligence and ‘trouble’ learn to think and 
know, before again he ventures to ‘ explain to those who have 
not studied’? For the present, what he calls his explanation 
only shows low very fruitless are the studies and how worth- 
less is the knowledge of a leading connoisseur. 

The Society of Antiquaries, like many of the public, seem 

* Letter to ‘The Times,’ August 3, 1878, signed A. J. B. Beresford-Hope. 
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to think that architecture is a thing especially of general out- 
lines and effects, of what they call design. These are, how- 
ever, but the outward vehicle, the opportunity for supervenient 
art. A simple, unpretending church, with pointed roofing 
suited to our climate, can be hardly made unpicturesque; and 
little study is required to develope such amenity and grace of 
form as charms the undiscerning populace. But the chief 
value of an architectural building is in its details, and this 
increasingly as these become more individual in their work 
and character. A high-pitched roof is an especially effective 
feature in a building; its large, unobtrusive surface is a help- 
ful background to the more artistic features of the work, 
combining their variety, and grouping them apart in one arti- 
culated form. It may have been the work of any number of 
mechanics, each of whom was, as a workman, lost among his 
fellows; and from this mechanical and common, inartistic 
origin, it happens that a simple roof is in itself of little value 
as a work of art. In wall masonry there is some opportunity 
for individual demonstration, and still more expression be- 
comes possible in moulded work. But in the carved work, 
and in mouldings wrought by carvers, often with a free and 
sculpturesque neglect of mere mechanical precision, the true 
architectural artist becomes paramount ; and here, as in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, the ‘Gloria’ of St. James at 
Compostella, and in the triple doorways by De Cella at St. 
Alban’s, we have the fruition of the architectural art. The 
sculpturesque and quasi-sculpturesque details of ancient build- 
ings should be therefore carefully preserved untouched. In 
merely moulded work slight necessary reparations may be 
jealously permitted ; in plain walling further license may be 
granted where necessity is shown ; but in each case deceptive 
imitation of old work, and tampering with the old to bring it 
into superficial harmony with the new, should be avoided. In 
foundations, roofs, and glazing, and such other mere mechani- 

’ cal and necessary works, complete repair and restoration may 
be properly allowed. 

The Parthenon again affords an illustration much more 
simple and more generally known than, probably, most me- 
dieval buildings. If the Elgin marbles were restored to 
Greece, it would be perfectly legitimate to build up so much of 
the walls and cornices as would allow these architecturally 
fashioned groups of sculpture to be reinstated. The new 
marble work should be a strict but undeceptive imitation of 
the original in all its outlines, methods, and details, with no 

attempt to bring the old work and the new into historic unity. 
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The ancient work should be distinctly old, with all the weather 
stains and injuries of three and twenty centuries preserved ; 
a record and result of its protracted history. The restoration 
of the sculptures would itself be an historical event to be 
made manifest, and so recorded architecturally in the fabric 
of the building. Such new walling and wrought cornices 
would always be distinguished from the older work, and would 
become a monumental memorandum of the past great injury 
and of the subsequent appropriate though only partial resti- 
tution. These fine carvings were the glory of the Parthenon, 
and their re-erection being, as a work of restoration, paramount 
above all other circumstances of the building, to restore the 
walls for the reception of the Panathenaic frieze, the colon- 
nade for the abstracted metopes, and the entablature and 
tympanum as a platform and protection for the Phidian 
statues, would be, like the restoration of the St. Alban’s roofs, 
a proper work of architectural subordination. 

Have our connoisseurs and architectural restorers ever 
thought of such a tribute to the memory and grandeur of 
Athenian art? For sixty years we have possessed the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon. They were expected to become an 
influence which should raise the English school to classic 
excellence. They have been stared at now for more than hali 
a century. Thousands of youths have drawn them, and some 
millions of intelligent beholders have bepuzzled their poor 
inartistic brains about them. Yet the art of sculpture has 
not been revived ; it is indeed almost extinct among us. And, 
with Phidias for our monumental guide, our English art has 
sunk from Flaxman down to Foley, from the head of Mansfield 
to the tail of Outram’s horse. Possibly these marbles are our 
providential curse. Art might perhaps revive among us if 
they were restored; and we, abandoning dull admiration and 
pedantic connoisseurship, were to seek for art where only it 
can certainly be found; in genuine, imaginative work, the 
glorified and intellectual labour of the simple artisan. 

We have such art remaining in the three De Cella porches. 
They are a most interesting episode in architectural history. 
The Gothic style is there in actual growth. The process is 
still obvious. The mason’s first projected plan and its devel- 
opments, the workman’s changes of idea, spontaneous or 
compelled; and all the multiplied invention and variety of 
thought and feeling that these accidents induce, are here 
before us. As we carefully examine his free, undirected work, 
we are in actual sympathetic converse with the workman of 
the thirteenth century : we witness architectural creation. 
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Such artistic converse and such observation were once pos- 
sible in many a church and abbey and cathedral. Until lately 
we retained the history of medieval art engraved and trace- 
able in monumental stone ; and this not only in its several 
successive and completed styles, but in their first suggestion 
and their rapid transformation. These old workmen’s buildings 
were our architectural codices, as valuable to the man of art 
as the first manuscript of Livy to the scholarly historian. But 
now they, almost all of them, have been transmuted. Often rude 
and damaged, incomplete, and neither neat nor smooth, nor 
fit for modern clerical and good society, they were not worthy of 
the ritualist revival. There are, however, yet a few old build- 
ings not entirely sacrificed. Of these, perhaps the most im- 
portant is St. Alban’s Abbey Church, and there the western 
portals are in danger of destructive ‘ restoration.’ 

Sir Gilbert Scott, reporting to the chairman of the Restora- 
tion Fund, said of these portals : ‘I doubt whether there exists 
in England a work so perfect in art;’ and he repeatedly recurs 
to the ‘artistic’ sentiment and ‘spiritual character’ of this 
‘exquisite work.’ William de Trumpington — here again 
eponymous—succeeded John de Cella; and, as the report 
continues, ‘in a more economical spirit ’—with more of busi- 
ness but less of art—‘carried out the work which De Cella had 
relinquished. It is most interesting to observe the remorse- 
less way in which the man of business cut down the details of 
the work of his more ambitious predecessor.’ As Trumping- 
ton to De Cella, so perhaps was Scott to Trumpington. The 
modern ‘ architect’—once more an eponym as representing 
what is called a ‘staff’ of drawing clerks—declared quite 
candidly that architecture is ‘a business ;’ and Sir Edmund 
Beckett, speaking ex cathedrd, told him, inter alios, that he was 
‘not an artist in respect of his buildings.’ We had then in 
Sir Gilbert Scott all business and no art—De Trumpington’s 
superlative. But, as Sir Edmund Beckett tells us, he was 
‘by far the greatest architect of his age ;’ what doubly worth- 
less ‘architects’ those that are left must be. And yet some 
one of these is, it appears, again to ‘ cut down the details of 
John de Cella’s spiritual work.’ The Abbey Church Com- 
mittee are intent upon this final desecration. Their defender 
and apparently their leader is Sir Edmund Beckett, of whose 
sound preservative and reconstructive undertakings we have 
ventured to express unlimited approval. In these totally 
mechanical affairs he is, we say it very thankfully, in his pecu- 
liar element. Sir Edmund Beckett on occasion tells us of 
some churches he has built on the Great Northern Railway. 
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They are studiously correct and solidly constructed edifices 
in the imitation Gothic style ; designed, it would have seemed, 
by a mechanic wholly destitute of fancy or imagination or 
artistic power and feeling. Probably no man in England, out 
of ‘the profession,’ could be found more palpably unfit to be 
entrusted with De Cella’s work than the designer of these 
churches. Yet it appears that the elaborate ‘restoration’ of 
this specially artistic work, as a posthumous satisfaction to 
an inartistic man of business, i is Sir Edmund Beckett's self- 
imposed commission; his pernicious ‘meddling with other 
people’s business.’ Is this desolating plague of architectural 
connoisseurs to have no end ? 

These gentlemen, all dilettanti, and not one a real artist, 
make themselves remarkable by the facility with which they 
can be captivated by the cleverness of draughtsmen. They 
have always some designer in their heads, who is ‘by far the 
greatest’ in some spurious way; and by their patronage it is 
that hollow reputations, known as ‘architects of eminence,’ 
are made. ‘This is the method of the architectural revival ; 
it is connoisseurship in excelsis. The well-meaning public, 
wholly uninformed, defer to those whose names are seen, 
whose tongues are heard, in every architectural discussion ; 
and these dilettanti, then relying on the ‘ inartistic ’ draughts- 
men, there results the triple combination of ineptitude by 
whose authority our ancient buildings are ‘ restored.’ 

Sir Edmund Beckett recently declared the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott to be ‘the greatest church restorer,—a bad eminence, 
inviting little admiration. In his own buildings Scott’s 
correctness had some value, which should now be justly, even 
generously, acknowledged. ‘There he caused no harm; but 
when he interfered with medieval buildings, he too frequently 
destroyed the spirit while professing to restore the fabric of 
the work. He has, however, had his day, and probably before 
the century is ended all his smooth and polished manufactured 
furniture will be the subject of another thoroughly ‘artistic 
work of ‘restoration.’ Our descendants will get rid of Scott’s 
devices just as our present ‘architects’ clear out the work 
of previous ‘ restorers.’ They will reprobate the influence of 
Scott, as he condemned the work of Nash and Wyatt. This 
bad influence, it seemed, had naturally ended, and while bear- 
ing patiently, or otherwise, the mischief he had done, we 
might judiciously have been allowed to speak good only of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, or to have let him rest in peace. But as 
his memory is now invoked to justify still further sacrifice of 
English art, it is quite time for those devoid of prejudice to 
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make some protest, and to ask how long this rampant folly is 
to be continued. 

At the St. Alban’s presbyterium there is already a com- 
mencement of the showy dressing that so charms and pleases 
clerically - minded men. The table, which the clergy un- 
canonically, in the style of pagans, call an ‘altar,’ has been 
covered with a velvet skirt, profusely decorated ; to the public 
a strange thing, suggesting hocus-pocus more than worship. 
In the days of art there were of course elaborate and costly 
decorations for church ceremonies, but these decorations were 
well understood by those who witnessed them. They all were 
common handwork glorified, and were distinctly and imme- 
diately valued and appreciated by the accustomed public. 
What was given in this manner to the church was a display 
of sympathy with excellence and dignity in handicraft. The 
things that modern clerics most affect are mere displays of 
costliness, which people wonder at and do not understand, 
and which thus seem appropriate to the mysteries of a sacra- 
mental hierarchy. A handbook has been published to explain 
these dull religious toys. Such pieties will have their day, 
like any other fashion ; after that they also will be cleared 
away. 

The Mosaic furniture of worship has been quoted as a 
precedent for modern ritual display. But that was simple 
artist-work, and wholly different from the manufacture re- 
cently exhibited to give factitious dignity to a sham priestly 
show. It was commanded as an honour and an elevation to 
the working man, and, as they all were workmen, as a Divine 
encouragement to the whole Israclitish nation. God is not 
honoured by devices shown before Him to a crowd of wonder- 
ing beholders, but expressly by the spirit which He gives, and 
which plain simple men, artistic and unbusinesslike, accept 
and use. Jehovah’s spirit in Aholiab and Bezaleel was His 
peculiar, yet varied, universal gift; and as these working men 
devotedly received and used it, it became His glory. Had this 
spirit been rejected, all the gold and purple would have been 
poor, mercantile investments, like our ritual show. It indi- 
cates a very mean conception of the Deity to think that dull- 
ness such as this could possibly promote His honour. In 
His providence He constantly regards the mind of man in 
equal combination with his body and his soul. To God an 
unintelligent and unideal work is hateful; it debases His 
own image. The Mosaic sacrificial ordinance was framed to 
benefit the race in all its attributes and circumstances. 
Moses was a man of excellent good sense; he knew, as well 
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as others centuries later, that the lilies of the field, which 
neither toil nor spin, were far more glorious than any show 
of workmanship, than even Aaron in his priestly robes; and 
that the cattle on a thousand hills made sacrifices in them- 
selves of little moment. But in all things Moses made the 
temporal improvement of his fellow-men a ruling principle, a 
first display and effort of his national religion. Thus, besides 
his care for spiritual workmen, he ordained that sacrifices 
should be made of first fruits, perfect in their kind, of animals 
and herbs ; an ordinance in actual effect precisely prototypical 
of modern agricultural societies. The earliest produce, free 
from failure and defect, was, owing to his legislation, always 
in demand. The ritual, besides its value as a sacrificial 
service, was a constant stimulus to agricultural excellence in 
cattle and in grain. The wandering Israelites were liable to 
lose their skill in husbandry; but these atoning sacrifices 
kept them diligent to know the state of their flocks, to look 
well to their herds, and to gather the herbs of the mountains, 
that their crown—the prize of agriculture—might endure to 
every generation. This was, again, the good bestowed on 
men who used intelligence, were diligent to know and gather. 
And such intellectual and material advancement of the 
chosen race was constantly associated with religious worship ; 
the association was indeed in origin divine. 

When criticizing restorations, ruins will of course be men- 
tally referred to: and the more because the beauty of old 
buildings is considered to be largely due to something ruinous 
in their condition. This consideration should be questioned, 
and it will be found that ruin merely is defacement, ugliness 
without relief. Thus the relics of the Baths of Caracalla, 
having been denuded of the garment Nature had so lavishly 
provided, stand in naked, rude repulsiveness. Whatever 
picturesqueness had relieved them was occasioned by the 
overgrowth of leaves, ‘the flowery glades, and thickets of 
odoriferous blossoming trees, which extended in ever-winding 
labyrinths upon the immense platforms and dizzy arches sus- 
pended in air.’ These the connoisseurs have carefully removed, 
and thus have brought to sight abarren mass of brick and con- 
crete. The rough workmanship and coarse material of Roman 
buildings are particularly suitable for climbing, parasitic vegeta- 
tion; but an old wall of smooth, red, midland-county brick, 
is seldom beautiful with Nature’s varied colouring. Its fine 
surface gives no hold for vegetable parasites. It is a perfect 
work of unideal mechanism, form devoid of beauty; and by 
its smooth rejection of affinity with Nature, it is mostly des- 
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titute of that array which Nature generously supplies. A 
rugged wall of stone or porous brick becomes, by its recep- 
tiveness, a picture of harmonious colouring ; and moss and 
lichen and herbaceous flowering plants give a surpassing 
beauty to its homeliness. This is the present charm of the 
exterior, unbedaubed, unplastcred walling at St. Alban’s: 
Nature has garnished it. That the surface of the wall is 
rough and possibly decayed, is no misfortune; it helps 
Nature; and the church has thus acquired a genuine conse- 
cration. ‘To destroy this beauty by a general and indiscrimi- 
nate repair would correspond and harmonize with the neat 
restoration of De Cella’s work, and with the dirty wash and 
the harsh lines of pointing on the tower. 

A ruin may be interesting from historical association, and 
its simple architectural form, as in the aqueducts on the Cam- 
pagna, may be picturesque enough in an extensive view. But 
near at hand these ruins, where unclad, are only sorrowful. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral would, in ruin, be impressive from its 
size; but it would also be quite destitute of charm. The 
work, excepting certain carved festoons that seem to hang 
upon the building, is mechanical ; it evokes no sympathy, it 
does not live. Were it destroyed, it might be perfectly re- 
stored, from the foundations to the gilded cross, and leave no 
reason to regret the original edition of Sir Christopher’s great 
work. The building is, like any printed book, a copy, wholly 
inartistic, of a scientific composition, and perhaps a second 
copy might be better than the first. 

The more mechanical a building is, the more it will lack 
beauty when in ruin. If the Crystal Palace were unroofed, 
and left uncared for, all its pipes and rods and girders would 
be iron ‘ scrap, with no pretence of beauty. A Greck temple 
even, when in ruin, is but a damaged relic, which excites 
regret and sorrow more than admiration. The defined and 
simple outlines of the Parthenon are in their present muti- 
lated state surprisingly deficient in impressiveness. The 
carvings which, in frieze and metope and pediment, would 
have aroused artistic ‘sympathy, are gone. The framework 
of the building, made in perfect symmetry, is now a wreck, of 
which the smooth precision of the work is constantly an inti- 
mation. There is here no second, unforeseen delight, resulting 
from the desolation of the building. It has died, but not to 
live again in a new metamorphosis. The delicate refinement 
of the work and its severe monotonous design require perfec- 
tion of appointment and condition to retain their charm. 
Nature has slight affinity with such a building ; it has coloured 
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grimly the white marble, but has added no attractive beauty to 
the ruin. 

With our early medieval architecture there is no such deso- 
lation ; here the beholder’s sympathy is constantly appealed 
to. Every stone and detail and compartment is an evidence 
of special, often varied thought, of individual active life. In 
classic buildings the details and columns are most rigidly 
identical in form, and give no hope or expectation of variety. 
The stones are frequently so large that multitudes of men, or 
much mechanical contrivance, must have been employed to 
move and fix them; and, except in carved work, the expres- 
sion of the individual artisan is seldom recognized. ‘hus 
classic architecture has in ruin no amenity. It is occasionally 
picturesque, but chiefly by effect of contrast with its natural 
surroundings. ‘The sharp outlines and square form, and the 
extended horizontal plinth and cornice of a temple, give a 
pleasing emphasis to natural scenery, and the symmetrical 
artistic monument receives from this efiective contrast corre- 
sponding aid. But, save in a temporary, festive, incidental 
way, the intimate admixture of the work of nature with the 
work of artis, in these classic buildings, felt to be incongruous ; 
and where the buildings are-in ruin it intensifies the desola- 
tion. 

In a Gothic ruin every relic is a feature, with expression of 
its own; and when enframed in verdure it appears to live 
again and is itself a building, small but satisfying, beautiful 
if not complete. The fabric of a temple being perfectly articu- 
lated, every member of it suffers with each other in its ruin. 
The details are, as limbs and muscles, beautiful and true in 
aptitude and form; but in a separate condition they are 
melancholy, inexpressive fragments, painful, featureless and 
dead, 

All Gothic buildings were, throughout, the work of men who, 
for the most part, laboured separately or in pairs. Their 
knowledge of the arch reduced the need for multitudes of 
labourers or great machines. A few men with moderate 
appliances could easily perform the heaviest operation in a 
monumental building. Every stone could thus be ‘lively,’ 
and gave opportunity for individual expression. The details 
in the best times of art, instead of being strictly uniform, 
were often changed. Hach bay or buttress might be modified 
in some expressive way, and have a special interest to stimu- 
late artistic curiosity. Thus sympathy becomes aroused, and 
all the building, quite distinct from any mere mechanical con- 
struction, seems to live, the perfectly ordained, artistic combi- 
natiou of a nobly marshalled company of minds. 
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This kind of sympathy is quite beyond the clergy, who pre- 

sume to say, because they do not ‘ think,’ that art should be 
a handmaid to religion; or, to speak distinctly, should be 
used to glorify themselves. It also is entirely above the com- 
prehension of the connoisseurs. These obtrusive gentlemen 
are merely pedants, scientific or ‘amusing’ in their several 
distinctive ways: their sympathy is negative and worthless. 
Then the public do not in our day pretend to sympathy or 
knowledge. Still their minds are free, they have no dangerous 
conceit and knowingness. And to the public we respectfully 
appeal to stop the desecration at St. Alban’s; to withhold all 
funds until they have themselves attained to architectural 
sympathy, and can discern and worthily appreciate the dignity 
and art of homely workmanship. They then will see that we 
have now no architects, nor any workmen, fit to undertake 
the restoration of St. Alban’s Church ; that ‘ architects’ are 
altogether off the line of building art, and that the public care 
should be to cultivate and elevate the workmen, so that they 
again may be ‘our masters’ in the arts; intelligent, poetical 
creators, in the place of dull, pragmatical ‘restorers.’ Until 
then all work, save that of dignified protection and of scrupu- 
lous upholding, should be rigidly suspended. We have but a 
modicum of medieval art remaining. There are the old forms 
of medieval churches plentiful enough, but, like the painted 
corpses at Palermo, they are gaudy, ghastly semblances of 
life. In almost every churchyard the chief monument of 
death—without the hope of resurrection—is the church. Can 
we not save St. Alban’s from so hopeless and deplorable a 
destiny ? 
. In the mean time, for the guardianship of this great church 
one gentleman has proved himself to be exceptionally quali- 
fied. His guarantee and testimonial are before the world. The 
book of illustrations, of which we have given the title, is a 
perfect work, a genuine result of sympathy and veneration, 
and of industry and care; and for this work its able author 
merits public thanks. Moreover, for the work of ‘ master’ at 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church, no ‘ architect’ appears more pro- 
mising and hopeful than its enterprising and unwearied 
student, Mr. Neale. 
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Art. VII.—The Viceroy and the Amir. 


(1.) Correspondence respecting the Relations between the British 
Government and that of Afghanistan, since the Accession of 
the Ameer Sher Ali Khan. 


(2.) Correspondence respecting Central Asia. 


In the latter part of September the readers of ‘The Times’ 
were startled to learn that an English envoy from the 
Government of India had been rudely turned back on his 
way from Peshawar to Kabul, by the commandant of an 
Afghan fort in the Khaibar Pass. The telegram which 
brought the news was so worded as to warrant the belief that 
a gross and wanton insult had been offered to the representa- 
tive of the Indian Viceroy by an Afghan officer, acting under 
the orders of Sher Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan. Loud 
was the outcry, and general the demand among us for 
measures of prompt retribution against the insolent barbarian 
who had thus outraged the majesty of the British lion. No 
time should be lost in reading him a lesson of respect for the 
power whose friendly overtures he had spurned so publicly, 
to the joy of our ill-wishers in every land. 

The sting of the alleged insult lay in the fact that a Russian 
embassy had been received in Kabul not long before, with the 
hospitality for which our own envoy asked in vain. These two 
offences coupled together filled the cup of British wrath to 
overflowing. It was at once assumed, without any regard for 
dates or likelihoods, that Russia was egging Sher Ali on to 
fresh acts of insolence, at the very moment when she had 


pledged herself to respect English interests under the Treaty 
of Berlin. 


After a time, however, British ardour began to cool down. 
When it became known that the Afghan officers at Ali Masjid 
had stopped with all due politeness the advance of a mission 
which they had received no orders from Kabul to let pass the 
Afghan outposts, the cooler spirits among us indulged a hope 
that war might still be avoided. It was clear at any rate 
that nothing like an outrage had been inflicted on any member 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission, nor had any answer 
been then received from the Amir to Lord Lytton’s imperious 
demand for the free passage of an English envoy, strongly 
escorted, to the Amir’s capital. A quiet comparison of dates 
left no room for taxing Russia with bad faith or wanton 
aggression in sending an embassy to Kabul by way of 
answer to the previous despatch of a strong Indian contingent 
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to Malta. The one move had naturally provoked the other ; 
and the Russian embassy had reached Kabul before its 
members could have learned that ‘peace with honour’ had 
been secured for England by the Treaty of Berlin. 

Fresh fuel, indeed, was heaped anon upon the yet warm 
embers of popular resentment. We were told from India that 
the Amir’s reply, when it did come, was a flat refusal, couched 
in phrases of insolent. defiance. But the falsity of former 
telegrams had already prepared us to doubt the truth of later 
ones forged in the same workshop. A lying spirit was cer- 
tainly abroad; and as no one could learn aught about the 
ipsissima verba of Sher Ali’s letter, the suspicion grew strong 
that its tone and tenour had not been fairly represented. There 
grew also a feeling that the Viceroy had acted with unwise 
haste and a show of needless threatening ; that rivalry with 
Russia had led him to ask more than the ruler of an indepen- 
dent kingdom could ever willingly grant ; and that anyhow he 
had chosen: the wrong time for pressing his quarrel with a 
prince whose rugged highlands would soon be guarded by a 
far stronger barrier than rocks and brave hearts—by all the 
natural forces, namely, of a hard and long Afghan winter. 
The memory of past campaigns, moreover, in Afghanistan did 
not encourage us to begin anew the task of conquering a land 
of ‘rocks, mountains, deserts, snow, and ice,’ peopled by the 
sons of those who inflicted on us the disasters, or provoked 
the revenges, of 1842. It was felt to be one thing to beat the 
Afghans in a set campaign, but quite another to hold the 
Montenegrins of Asia in quiet subjection, or to retire from 
their country with a good grace as soon as our appointed work 
should be finished. And the cost of invading such a country— 
would it not be heavy, and how was it to be defrayed? The 
millions of India were taxed already to the verge of endur- 
ance. Was it fair to burden them with the charges of a war, 
undertaken not for their benefit, but for that of the empire at 
large ? 

Lord Lytton, indeed, and the Indian services were manifestly 
impatient of all checks applied from England to their warlike 
zeal, The time for striking a blow before winter was slipping 
by, and any delay in striking it would tend only to the Amir’s 
advantage. But the Home Government insisted on delay, and 
Sher Ali was allowed a term of grace to consider the Vicéroy’s 
final demands. That term expiring on the 20th of November, 
and the Amir having made no sign of submission, our troops 
at once began their forward march from Quetta, Thall, and 
Peshawar. At the same time were published in India the 
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Viceroy’s proclamation, and in England the despatch of Lord 
Cranbrook, each in its own way setting forth the grounds of 
our quarrel with the impenitent Amir. 

On the justice of the charges which the Viceroy brings 
against Sher Ali it might be rash for mere outsiders to at- 
tempt passing a decisive judgment, even at this stage of the 
whole affair. Each party to a quarrel of this sort can usually 
make out a pretty strong case against his opponent. Among 
the instances quoted of Sher Ali’s ‘active ill-will and open 
discourtesy,’ are his closing to our commerce the road from 
India into Afghanistan, his maltreatment of British subjects, 
the unchecked plundering of British traders by his own people, 
and his cruel punishment of those Afghans whom he sus- 
pected of holding intercourse with the Indian Government. 
The Amir is also charged with trying to stir up religious 
hatred even to the pitch of war against the English in India, 
with excluding British officers from every part of his domin- 
ions, and refusing to receive a British mission. Friendly 
letters from the Viceroy were left unanswered; a Russian 
embassy was openly entertained at Kabul under circum- 
stances of marked significance, in evident disregard of Russian 
pledges against meddling with Afghan affairs; and, last of 
all, the Amir had forcibly repulsed from his outposts an 
English envoy, of whose approach he had had timely notice. 

This, no doubt, is a strong indictment as it stands. Its 
obvious aim is to show the offender guilty for some years past 
of provoking to arms a powerful neighbour, whose proffered 
friendship he had persistently spurned. We had helped him, 
as Lord Lytton preludes, with arms and money; Lord Mayo 
at Ambala had received him with every mark of courtesy and 
honour ; he had been favoured with fresh gifts of arms and 
money, and gratified with further assurances of the good-will 
of the British Government. For all this Sher Ali had dis- 
played his gratitude by a course of conduct for which his 
justly-offended benefactors must now call him to full account. 
Our last efforts to win him back from evil courses had been 
‘met with open indignity and defiance,’ the consequences of 
which must lie upon his own head. With his sardérs and 
subjects we had no quarrel. Their independence would be 
respected ; but we ‘cannot tolerate the interference of any 
other power in the internal affairs of Afghanistan.’ 

Such is the pith and purport of the Viceroy’s manifesto. 
On some parts of it we cannot of course speak with the cer- 
tainty of full knowledge. Some of the statements may be 
literally true, and yet count for little or nothing as against 
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the Amir. It is pretty certain that Indian traders have now 
and then been plundered or ill-treated by the Amir’s actual 
or nominal subjects. But that, as Othello said of his dark 
complexion, is ‘not much.’ It would be rather strange, 
indeed, if Afghan greed and lawlessness always confined their 
manifestations to Afghans only ; and even so strong a ruler 
as Sher Ali could hardly be expected to work miracles of 
peace and order in a land where every man’s hand is ready 
at a moment’s provocation to lift itself against its neighbour, 
while many of the hill tribes spurn the Amir’s authority in 
fact, if notin name. These latter, it must be, and not Sher 
Ali, who closed their country against the Indian trade, 

That the Amir has ever tried to get up a Jihdd, or holy 
war, against us, we take leave to regard as mere fable, or else 
as a laughable perversion of the facts. Lord Lytton has 
either drunk in the wild gossip of bazaars and newspapers, 
or else he has simply caught at the wrong end of the stick. 
It was not the English, but the Russians, against whom 
Sher Ali might be charged with stirring up the religious 
zeal of his countrymen on behalf of our friends the Turks. 
As far back as 1873, if not before, he had besought our help 
against the advancing Russians; and Lord Northbrook, in 
his memorable speech at Winchester on November 11th, has 
told us that, when he left India in 1876, the Amir would have 
resented Russian interference far more than that of England. 
Even a few months ago, when Stoletofi’s mission was setting 
out for Kabul, Sher Ali tried to prevent its coming. Nor is 
there, as Lord Northbrook reminds us, a rag of evidence to 
show that, after its arrival at Kabul, he entered into any 
agreement hostile to the British power. Of the actual results 
of the mission we know little, but its original object was 
clear enough. The Russians in Central Asia had taken 
fright, not without reason, at the menacing displays of English 
vigour in the spring of last year. They feared, or professed 
to fear, an attack from India on their new possessions. To 
guard against this danger, Stoletoff led his embassy from 
Samarkand. The emergency, as seen from the Russian point 
of view, amply warranted the attempt to secure the neutrality 
of a neighbour whose dominions lay between India and Rus- 
sian Turkistan. 

As for the exclusion of British officers from Afghanistan, it 
makes one laugh to hear this ‘ damnable iteration’ of so stale 
a grievance. Fools, we know, will rush in where angels fear 
to tread. Successive viceroys, each far wiser than he who now 
sits in the seat of Lawrence and Dalhousie, had acquiesced in 
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the reasons offered by Dost Mohammad and his son Sher Ali 
for declining to receive an English embassy at Kabul or any’ 
other Afghan town.* The experiences of Lumsden’s mission 
at Kandahar in 1858 gave new meaning to the arguments 
urged by Dost Mohammad against a measure so unpalatable 
to a race of fanatics, jealous of all interference from without. 
No Afghan Amir could guarantee the personal safety of an 
English officer resident at his court or travelling about his 
country. Nor is it strange that an Afghan sovereign should 
regard the presence of an English envoy as a mere step to- 
wards the conquest or the humiliation of the State to which 
he might be deputed. ; 

We are such utter Pharisees, that many of us can hardly. 


- comprehend a feeling so natural to England’s neighbours in 


the East. We alone are free to indulge in threats against 
weak neighbours, in distrust or jealousy of fancied rivals; 
but it is quite absurd for Russia to take alarm at our foreign 
policy, or for the king of a poor but proud nation to decline 
our offers of ambiguous friendship. Having swallowed up all 
India in ninety years, we denounce the ambition which 
carries Russia at a much slower rate over the dreary steppes 
of Turkistan. To bully the weak, and scold or overreach the 
strong, is our newest version of the old Virgilian precept— 


Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


Until lately, however, Indian viceroys were amenable to 
reason and fair play. The strength of Sher Ali’s feelings 
against the project of an English mission was readily appre- 
ciated by Lord Mayo in 1869, and by Lord Northbrook in 
1873. At the Ambala Conference, Lord Mayo ‘distinctly 
intimated to the Amir that no European officers should be 
placed as residents in his cities.’+ Their subsequent inter- 
course was carried on through a native agent, who could 
make fair use of his eyes and ears without fear of suppression 
by an Afghan knife or bullet. Lord Mayo’s successor hag 
himself told us, in his Winchester address, what came of his 
proposal in 1873 to send some English ofticers, for a special 
purpose, into Afghanistan. The Amir’s minister, who was 
then at Simla, ‘speaking as a friend in the interests of the 
British Government,’ declared that such a demand would only 
give rise to distrust and misapprehension among his ignorant 

* See the Official Correspondence, passim. 

+ This he did, as his Foreign Secretary, Mr. Seton-Karr, has lately avowed, 


in accordance with the express remonstrances of Sher Ali. 
NO. CXXXVIL. 
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countrymen, who would be sure to treat the appearance of 
English agents as ‘a precursor of annexation.’ There was, 
moreover, ‘a strong party in Kabul opposed to the Amir’s 
entering into intimate relations’ with the Government of 
India. A like answer was made to the suggestion that Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, the leader of the Kashghar mission, should 
‘pass through Afghanistan on his way back from the country 


of Yakub Beg. Referring to the recent murder of Major . 


Macdonald within the Afghan frontier, Sher Ali protested 
that he could not be answerable for the safety of any British 
officers on Afghan ground. ‘I felt,’ says Lord Northbrook, 
‘that, under the circumstances, and under the assurances 
given by Lord Mayo that British officers should not be sent 
against the opinion of the Amir, I had no right to consider 
that any offence had been committed against the British 
Government.’ * Just so; but then Lord Northbrook was no 
dreamer, no spouter of tinsel phrases; only a plain hard- 
headed statesman, who had learned the wisdom of letting 
’ sleeping dogs lie. 

If so many of the grievances set forth by the Viceroy turn 
out to be thus unreal, trifling, and beside the mark, what 
shall we say of those which concern the Amir’s reception of a 
Russian embassy and his alleged discourtesy to an English 
envoy? Wherein lurked the offence of receiving an embassy 
from a power which was still at peace with England, at a 
time when our recent differences with Russia had been 
smoothed over by the Treaty of Berlin? ‘The Amir’s re- 
luctance to receive his foreign visitors goes far to clear him 
from all suspicion of a design to annoy his English neigh- 
bour. But having openly received one mission, why did he 
refuse to receive another? One answer to that question may 
be gathered from our previous remarks on Afghan jealousy 
of English interference. Another may be found in the im- 
perious, and even threatening, language of Lord Lytton’s 
demands, followed up as they were by Sir N. Chamber- 
lain’s uninvited advance across the frontier. The Amir’s 
silence may have been due in part to sullenness; but it was 
certainly due in great measure to grief at the untimely death 
of his favourite son, Abdulla Jan. 

But the head and front of his offending appears in the 
startling assertion that he had ‘forcibly repulsed’ an English 
envoy at an Afghan outpost. The Viceroy’s language, if it 
means anything, can only mean that physical force was used 
at Ali Masjid against some member of the Chamberlain 

* ‘Daily News,’ Nov. 12. : 
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mission. But this is an obvious straining of the facts, for 
& purpose which we do not care to characterize too plainly. 
If an armed sentry warns you against trying to pass within 
his post in the teeth of his orders to bar the way at all 
hazards, you would hardly be justified in complaining of a 
forcible repulse, unless he had actually lowered his bayonet, 
or taken aim with his musket at your head. It is clear, at 
any rato, from the official records, that nothing like force was 
used by the officer commanding the Afghan outpost. The 
fort was there, and its garrison was ready to obey orders; 
but no one lifted a hand against Major Cavagnari or his 
companions. A parley was held. The sardar explained his 
reasons for not letting the mission pass. Asked by Major 
Cavagnari whether he would oppose the passage of the mis- 
sion by force, the sardar replied that he ‘ would certainly do 
so.’ In answer to further questioning, he said :— 


What friendship is there in what you are doing now? Ifthe Amir had 
given me orders I would have gone down to Jamrud to meet you and 
bring you up the Pass; but now you have come here on your own account, 
and bribed the Amir’s servants to give you a passage. You are setting 
Afridis against Afridis, and will cause strife and bloodshed in this country, 
and you call yourselves friends ! 


With a persistence that must have been provoking, Major 
Cavagnari repeated the question, declaring that he only 
wanted ‘a straight answer.’ Again the sardar declared that 
he would oppose the passage of the mission by force; ‘and 
you may take it,’ he added, ‘as kindness, and because I 
remember friendship, that I do not fire upon you for what 
you have done already.’ ‘ After this,’ says the major, ‘we 
shook hands and mounted our horses, and the sardar said 
again, ‘You have had a straight answer.”’* §o the forcible 
repulse resulted in a friendly shaking of hands. Such a 
conclusion speaks for itself. An envoy who deemed himself 
grossly insulted would hardly have taken so polite a leave of 
‘the person who had insulted him. A rebuff so formally given 
might stir the wrath of a viceroy who had rashly reckoned 
without his host, but calm reflection ought to have satisfied 
him that he alone was to blame for what had happened. It 
was Lord Lytton who had affronted Sher Ali by sending the 
mission forward from Peshawar without waiting for the 
Amir’s consent. He had bribed the Afridis of the Khaibar 
Pass to aid him in a movement which the Amir could not but 
regard as an open menace. His previous messages to the Amir 
had been marked by a curious absence of the courtesy which 
* Official Correspondence. 
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former viceroys, however untrained in diplomatic usage, had 
always observed. Well might Sher Ali own himself ‘as- 
tonished and dismayed’ at the rude and threatening language 
of these communications from a friendly neighbour. Re- 
ferring especially to several Jetters received in the course of 
a few days from the Commissioner of Peshawar, he complains 
that 


None of them have been free from harsh expressions and hard words, 
repugnant to courtesy and politeness, and in tone contrary to the ways otf 
friendship and intercourse. Looking to the fact that I am at this time 
assaulted by affliction and grief at the hand of fate, and that great trouble 
has possessed my soul, in the officials of the British Government patience 
and silence would have been specially becoming. Let your excellency 
take into consideration this harsh and breathless haste with which the 
desired object and place of conference have been seized upon, and how 
the officials of the Government have been led into discussion and subjec- 
tion to reproach. There is some difference between this and the pure 
road of friendship and good will. 


A viceroy anxious to avoid a quarrel with an old ally would 
‘have given the Amir full time to ponder his ‘amicable pro- 
posal.’ A viceroy fairly conversant with Sher Ali’s character 
and past career would have forborne from pressing unpalat- 
able demands in imperious language on a ruler so ‘ assaulted 
by affliction and grief.’ To aman of Sher Ali’s deep passions. 
and moody ways, the death of his favourite son, Abdulla Jan,,. 
was an affliction heavy enough in itself to account for the 
strange silence which Lord Lytton imputes to mere ill-will. 
Some twelve years earlier, on the death of his eldest and best-. 
beloved son, he had shut himself up in an inner room at 
Kandahar, heedless of the plots then weaving against him in 
Kabul, and brooded for weeks together over his sorrow, until 
his mind appeared to have lost its balance, and friends and. 
enemies alike believed that the Amir of Kabul had gone mad.* 
Under a like eclipse his mind, no doubt, was labouring in 
August last, when the Viceroy began to press him with 


peremptory demands for the admission of an English embassy 


into the capital which had lately witnessed the arrival of a 
Russian envoy. Lord Lytton wrote him, indeed, a letter of 


formal condolence, but he still pressed fcr an early answer to. 
his special demand, in terms much likelier to vex than soothe 


Sher Ali’s wounded spirit. The Amir’s reply of October 6, 
from which we have just quoted, seems in its closing sentences 


to express the sullen recklessness of one who has already 


drained the cup of grief and humiliation to its dregs. 
* Wyllie’s ‘Essays on the External Policy of India,’ p. 39. 
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Tn alluding to those writings of the officials of the opposite Government 
which have emanated from them, and are at this time in the possession 
of my own officials, the latter have in no respect desired to show enmi 
or opposition to the British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any 
other power desire enmity or strife ; but when any other power, without 
cause or reason, shows animosity towards this Government, the matter is 
left in the hands of God, and to His will. 


A tone of rude defiance there may be in these words, but 
the Viceroy’s eagerness to treat the letter as a fresh insult, 
only to be answered by a prompt advance of our troops into 
the Khaibar, was not shared by the Home Government. He 
would have plunged, it seems, at once into the fray of his own 
provoking. But the Home Government had the decency to 
allow the alleged offender some little time for repentance. 
The Viceroy, however, got his own way, so far as fighting was 
concerned. His ultimatum to the Amir was hardly worded 
so as to bring that sinner to a timely confession of wrong- 
doing. Besides offering a full apology for the forcible repulse 
of the mission, Sher Ali was bidden to ‘ consent to receive a 
permanent mission’ within his territory. No answer having 
been received by the 20th of November, the war began. 

In the passage last quoted from the Amir’s reply we have 
seen how his temper had been inflamed by the language of 
the Viceroy’s mouthpieces at Peshawar. From Lord Lytton’s 
despatch, of September 26, to Lord Cranbrook, we gain some 
insight into the nature of these inflammatory messages. Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, we are told, was 


Authorized to send early notice to the Mustaufi that the refusal of the free 
passage would bring matters to an issue. It was moreover essential, in 
order that there might be no subsequent shifting of responsibility, that 
the Amir’s officers upon the road to Kabul should know what had been 
written to the Mustaufi, in time for taking orders from head-quarters 
before the mission should leave Lritish territory. But as the communi- 
cation of this notice to the Amir’s minister and officers disconcerted and 
crossed whatever plans for temporizing may have been entertained, it un- 
avoidably gave offence to his Highness; and the reports that the passage 
of the mission would be refused and resisted grew stronger and multiplied.* 


Is it strange that the Amir should have read the Viceroy’s 
own letters by the light of these significant glosses upon the 
original text? An ‘amicable proposal’ backed up by an 
obvious threat is a curious way of expressing a desire for free 
and friendly intercourse. 


You may have been right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ? 


* Official Correspondence, No. 93, of 1873. 
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In the same friendly spirit perhaps it was that, in October, 
1876, the elegant diplomatist who now rules India told Atta 
Mohammad Khan, his vakil, or agent, at Kabul, that if 
Sher Ali became our enemy, our military power ‘could break 
him as a reed,’ and likened the Amir’s position to that of ‘an 
earthen pipkin between two iron pots.’ Plain speaking may 
be a virtue, but the friend on whom it is exercised does not 
always see it in that light. 

On the whole, therefore, the Viceroy’s proclamation bears 
out Lord Lawrence’s contention, that the Amir has given us 
‘no reasonable pretext for going to war.’ Can any such pre- 
text be found in Lord Cranbrook’s unlucky despatch of 
November 18? The only definite plea that we can discover 
is one which unfortunately cuts both ways. Sher Ali’s wel- 
come to the Russians, followed by his rejection of the English 
mission, is denounced as a deliberate breach of faith. ‘By 
every bond of international courtesy, as well as by the 
treaty engagement of 1855 existing between the two countries, 
binding him to be the friend of our friends and the enemy of 
our enemies, the Amir was bound to a line of conduct the 
reverse of that which he adopted.’ 

This at least is tangible, as far as it goes. In receiving a 
Russian mission at a time when Russia seemed on the brink 
of a war with England, Sher Ali might be charged with an 
apparent breach of the treaty made between his father and 
Lord Dalhousie. But the first to break that treaty was not 
the Amir of Kabul, but his professed friend the Viceroy of 
India. If the Amir was bound to act as the enemy of our 
enemies, Lord Lytton was equally bound ‘ never to interfere in 
Afghanistan.’ And yet, as we know from the published 
papers, he had been steadily interfering, long before the Russian 
envoy madeé his way to Kabul. Fired with visions of the 
imperial policy —‘imperial’ writ very large indeed—which 
Lord Salisbury had sketched out for his guidance, he had 
hardly landed in India when he began to pester the Amir 
with his ‘amicable proposals’ for upsetting old treaties and 
ignoring recent pledges. In season, or out of season, he 
pressed upon that bewildered potentate the duty of maintain- 
ing an English resident at Kandahar, Herat, or, if need were, 
at Kabul. When the Amir proves unyielding or evasive, his 
agent is warned that the Indian Government will continue to 
‘strengthen the British frontier without further reference to the 
Amir.’ When he shows symptoms of readiness to yield some- 
thing, by sending a fresh envoy to replace the one who had 
just died at Peshawar, the Viceroy orders Sir Lewis Pelly to 
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close the conference forthwith.* While Sher Ali was yet 
wondering at Sir L. Pelly’s abrupt departure from Peshawar, 
the Viceroy ordered his own vakil to quit Kabul, and the 
Amir was left to ponder at his leisure over the vagaries of his 
English friends. What was a ‘ morose barbarian’ to think 
of the powerful ally who threatened to make one large hole in 
a certain treaty, if the Amir refused to sanction another 
breach in the same? After all our promises to ‘ respect those 
territories of Afghanistan now in his Highness’s possession,’ 
here was a Viceroy coolly declaring that, unless the Amir 
agreed to his ‘amicable proposals,’ he would proceed to 
strengthen the British frontier by diminishing that of his ally. 
In talking of a strong and scientific frontier for our Indian 
empire, Lord Beaconsfield appears to have hit upon the real 
grounds of his Viceroy’s quarrel with the Amir. If the latter 
would not connive at a manifest breach of faith in one direc- 
tion, we should be ready to break all faith with him in 
another. 

On Lord Lytton’s high-handed way of dealing with Sher 
Ali, some further light was thrown by an Indian telegram of 
December 2nd.t T'rom this it appears that early in Sep- 
tember the Amir had ‘ distinctly intimated’ to the Viceroy his 
desire that the projected mission should be deferred. To a 
request so reasonable from a mourning father and an inde- 
pendent king, the Viceroy’s only answer was a curt message, 
forwarded through the Commissioner of Peshiwar. On the 7th 
of September that officer informed the Amir’s minister, by 
letter, that the departure of the mission had been fixed ‘ under 
all circumstances’ for the 16th. ‘To prevent all misunder- 
standing, our native envoy, Gholam Hussain Khan, told the 
Amir, at a personal interview, that the object of the mission 
was friendly, and that his refusal to grant a free passage, or 
any attempt to hinder cr molest its progress, would be ‘re- 
garded as an act of hostility.’ 

The Amir might well receive this announcement with dis- 
may. If the mission was going with a friendly object, there 
was no reason for the unfriendly haste, still less for the 
hostile character of its advance. No time was allowed the 
Amir to get over his personal sorrows, and to get rid of his 
Russian visitors, before receiving the envoys from the Indian 
Government. If his reluctance or refusal to receive the latter 
was a mark of hostility, how about the measures taken by the 


* Official Correspondence, 1877. 
+ ‘The Times,’ December 3, 1878. The telegram was a summary of some 
official papers published at Lahore, and since reprinted in ‘ Afghanistan, No. 2.” 
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Viceroy to secure their entrance into Afghan ground? The 
Afridis of the Khaibar owned a loose sort of allegiance to the 
king whose territories we had engaged to respect; and yet 
we stooped to purchase the help of these wild clansmen in the 
work of trespassing on their lord’s domain. Had the Amir 
been never so guilty of all the designs imputed to him by Lord 
Lytton and Sir Henry Rawlinson,* the means employed to 
bring him to his senses were such as an upright English 
statesman of the school of Dalhousie, Lawrence, and Mayo, 
would certainly have scorned to use. Since the days of Lord 
Ellenborough and the conquest of Sind, no Viceroy has ever 
put himself and his country so egregiously in the wrong. 

How wrongly indeed he acted from the beginning, no reader 
of Lord Cranbrook’s artfully-worded despatch could gather, 
without aid from other sources. Some of the false inferences 
suggested by that masterpiece of tacit misrepresentation have 
been so thoroughly exposed by the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and other members of the Gladstone ministry, that we 
need not‘again go over all the familiar ground. Enough to 
say here that the published correspondence itself belies at 
every point the charges so cunningly hinted in Paragraph 9 
of the Despatch. Instead of hampering Lord Northbrook’s 
movements with regard to Sher Ali in 1873, the then Minister 
for India, acting as mouthpiece for the whole cabinet, as- 
sured the Viceroy, by telegram and letter, of his hearty agree- 
ment with Lord Northbrook’s plans for renewing in clearer 
terms, and a yet more liberal spirit, our old engagements with 
the Amir. ‘ We promised,’ says the Duke of Argyll, ‘on the 
conditions which had been indicated by Lord Northbrook, that 
we should help the Amir against invasion with arms, with 
money, and, if necessary, with troops.’ Sher Ali had asked 
for something more than a conditional promise. But Lord 
Northbrook, true to the settled policy of former viceroys, 
steadily refused to pledge his Government beyond the limits 
sanctioned, at his own prompting, by the Duke of Argyll. He 

- told Sher Ali’s envoy at Simla, that the help which he would 
always be able to give the Amir, whether in the shape of 
moral or material support, would depend on the Amir’s own 
abstinence from aggression, and on his readiness to follow our 
advice in all matters of foreign policy. t Some further points 

* ‘Nineteenth Century’ for December, 1878. Sir H. Rawlinson on ‘ The 
Afghan Crisis.’ 

+ In the House of Lords, on the 5th of December last, Lord Northbrook quoted 
these words from a private letter to the Duke of Argyll :—-‘ Your telegram of the 


26th (July) will enable me to give him satisfactory and distinct assurances on 
the subject.’ 
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which the envoy was to lay before his master were reserved for 
future settlement; but nothing was left undone to assure the 
Amir of our readiness to help and befriend him so far as we 
justly could. If Sher Ali was not wholly satisfied with these 
assurances, the fault lay, as Lord Salisbury himself admitted, 
not with the British Government, but with Sher Ali alone. 

Another instance of that suppressio veri which involves the 
suggestio falsi may be found in the list of grievances, ‘ dating 
from 1872,’ which our native agent at Kabul confided to Sir 
Lewis Pelly in October, 1876, as among the causes of Sher 
Ali’s estrangement. In the list, as reproduced by Lord Cran- 
brook, there is one curious omission, which a reference to 
the published correspondence would have at once repaired. In 
his conversation with Sir L. Pelly at Simla, our agent said 
that ‘our recent proceedings in the Khalat territories had 
given umbrage to the Amir, who regarded those territories as 
having formed a portion of the Afghan State since the time 
of Ahmad Shah Durani.’* Of this grievance not a word is 
spoken in Lord Cranbrook’s despatch. We are told of the 
Amir’s annoyance at the settlement of the Sistan Boundary 
Dispute, at the late Viceroy’s pleadings on behalf of the 
imprisoned Yakub Khan, at the gifts sent by him to Sher Ali’s 
vassal, the Amir of Wakhan, and so forth. But about the 
proceedings that led to the occupation of Quetta, there is a 
most significant silence. No one could have guessed from the 
ministerial manifesto that Sher Ali had any sort of grievance 
against the Viceroy and the Government of to-day. 

True itis that the agent, when asked by Sir L. Pelly if he 
were speaking seriously about the Khalat affair, ‘ laughed, 
and admitted that this grievance was of a sentimental char- 
acter, and not seriously urged.’ But that was merely Atta 
Mohammad’s answer to a leading question, whese drift he saw, 
and shaped his answer accordingly, to please the ‘ Sahib.’ 
We have small doubt that under the same process all the 
other grievances would have been snuffed out in the same 
easy fashion. Be that as it may, and granting that our 
agent spoke his own thought and not another’s, there is no 
excuse for ignoring a grievance which made against Lord 
Lytton, while setting forth those which made against his 
predecessor. Of the provocations cited in Lord Cranbrook’s 
despatch, more than one really dates back earlier than 
1872. Lord Mayo, for instance, had refused in 1869 to ac- 
knowledge Abdulla Jin as the Amir’s successor, and it was 
during his rule that the question of the Sistan boundary was 
* Official Correspondence, p. 180. 
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first submitted to arbitration, with the vonsent of Sher Ali 
and the Shah.* But it seems to have suited the purposes of 
the Beaconsfield ministry to saddle their immediate prede- 
cessors with all the blame for a quarrel provoked entirely by 
themselves. The late Lord Broughton once had the courage 
to declare himself the sole author of the first Afghan War. 
But the courage of our present thimble-rig ministry displays 
itself in less heroic fashion. Having wantonly provoked a 
war for which they had no reasonable pretext, they are only 
too eager to shuffle off upon other shoulders the credit of their 
own misdeeds. 

If there is one point clearer than another in this wretched 
business, it is the marked coincidence between Lord Lytto n’ 
arrival in India and a change for the worse in the foreign 
policy of the Indian Government. From 1855 to Lord 
Northbrook’s retirement in 1876, our Afghan policy had beem 
clear and consistent. It was a policy of watchful quietude 
and friendly forbearance ; slow to meddle in the internal 
affairs of the Afghan people, but always ready to help their 
ruler in guarding his dominions against foreign foes. That 
the objects of any alliance with the Afghan State would best 
be furthered by the presence of English Residents in one or 
more Afghan cities, was a doctrine which no Viceroy thought 
of disputing. But a wise regard for Afghan prejudices and 
misgivings impeiled each Viceroy in his turn to content bim- 
self with the diplomatic services of an Indian vakil, whose 
reports from Kabul would reveal at least some useful glimpses 
into passing events. In the spirit of the promise made by 
Dalhousie to maintain peace and friendship with the Amirs 
of Kabul, to respect their territories, and ‘never to interfere 
therein,’ each of that great man’s successors handed on the 
password of a settled policy, which Lord Lytton was the first 
to disparage and set aside. 

Lord Canning at once fell in with Dost Mohammad’s known 
objections to the presence of English residents in Afghan 
towns. During the long struggle for power among the rival 
sons of the dead Amir, Lord Lawrence, with equal honesty 
and foresight, held aloof from all rash meddling with the 
affairs of their distracted country, quietly watching the pro- 
gress of the struggle, and waiting for the moment when one 
or another of the combatants should have firmly seated him- 
self on his father’s throne. His sympathies went with Sher 
Ali, as the heir of his father’s own choice, but he held himself 


* The Sistan Boundary Commission, appointed in 1870, completed its labours 


in 1872. See ‘Eastern Persia,’ vol. i. 
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ready to acknowledge the ruler whom the fortune of war 
might ultimately prefer. For five years the strife raged, each 
brother in turn seeking from his powerful English neighbour 
the help which that neighbour declined to give him. At last, 
in 1868, when the scales had finally turned in Sher Ali’s 
favour, Lord Lawrence prepared to help the victor with some- 
thing more than friendly assurances.* In the able hands of 
his successor, Lord Mayo, his own schemes were carried far 
towards maturity at the Ambala Darbir of 1869. The new 
Amir met the new Viceroy face to face, expecting much that 
could not be granted, but thankful in the end both for Lord 
Mayo’s offers and his forbearence. An occasional gift of 
arms and money, an assurance of our ‘desire to see esta- 
blished at Kabul a just, strong, and independent government,” 
and of our ‘moral support’ against ali disturbers of the 
public peace, a distinct promise that no ‘European officers 
should be placed as Residents in his cities,’ were accompanied 
by a distinct refusal to recognize the Amir’s dynasty ‘ under 
every circumstance,’ or to let a British soldier help him in 
coercing his rebellious subjects. ‘The Amir, on his part, was 
to do his best to ‘maintain peace on our frontier, and to 
comply with all our wishes on matters connected with trade.’ + 
In the same spirit of good will, tempered by a sense of 
justice and strict avoidance of rash pledges, did Lord North- 
brook also carry on our ‘settled policy’ towards Afghanistan. 
The assurances which he gave Sher Ali’s envoy at Simla in 
1873 were even stronger and more sweeping than those given 
by his predecessor. But they were guarded just as carefully 
by the old conditions and qualifications.t It was in vain that 
Lord Salisbury, at a later period, began to urge upon Lord 
Northbrook his plan for establishing British agencies at Herat 
and Kandahar. Lord Northbrook steadily put aside the temp- 
tation thus held out to him to violate a pledge given by Lord 
Dalhousie and formally renewed by Lord Mayo. His letter 
of the 7th of June, 1875, in answer to the Secretary for India, 
points out in the plainest terms the impolicy of demanding a 
concession which the Amir would either refuse, or to which 
he would yield only an unwilling consent. In either case our 
relations with the Amir, which by all accounts were still 


* For a clear and complete defence of Lord Lawrence's Afghan policy, the 
reader may be referred to Colonel Malleson’s ‘ Recreations of an Indian Official.’ 
A more detailed review of the Afghan troubles will be found in Wyllie’s ‘ Essays 
on the External Policy of India.’ + Official Correspondence, 1869. 

+ Sher Ali himself, in November, 1874, declared to our vakil at Kabul that 
the friendship between the two governments was being confirmed and consoli- 
dated every day.’ 
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friendly, would undergo a change for the worse; and ‘the 
policy which was advocated by Lord Canning, . . . which was 
renewed by Lord Lawrence, . . . which was ratified by Lord 
Mayo, . . . and which we have since steadily pursued,’ would 
receive, he hinted, a serious check. In support of his views, 
Lord Northbrook quoted the opinions of Sir Richard Pollock, 
General Reynell Taylor, Colonel Munro, Captain Cavagnari, 
Sir Robert Davies, Mr. T. Thornton, and other officers in the 
Punjab. Still Lord Salisbury, with an eye bent on Russia, 
returned to the charge, and again the Viceroy met him with 
weighty remonstrances and a broadly hinted rebuke. He had 
been told in effect to carry out by underhand methods the 
instructions furnished by the Secretary for India. An envoy 
must be sent to Kabul, no matter on what pretext, in order to 
pave the way for a permanent English mission. The osten- 
sible purpose of such a move might be turned to ‘some 
object of smaller political interest, which it would not be 
difficult for’ the Viceroy ‘to find, or, if need be, to create.’ 
Lord Northbrook was requested, with the least possible delay, 
‘to find some occasion for sending a mission to Kabul, and to 
press the reception of this mission very earnestly upon the 
Amir.’ If the latter should stiil hang back, ‘it would be the 
envoy’s duty’ to warn him of the risk he ran in so doing. 
The schoolmaster, in short, was to offer his pupil with one 
hand a medicated lollypop, while the cane he held behind 
his back might be used at need to enforce compliance with 
his request. 

As an honest Englishman of the old school, Lord North- 
brook naturally objected to a scheme so redolent of Asiatic 
cunning. If he must obey the Home Government on the 
main point, he would rather obey it after a less crooked 
fashion. In his letter of the 28th January, 1876, he gave his 
reasons for preferring a frank, straightforward policy, to one 
which the Amir would be quick to see through, and very sure 
to resent. Unluckily for India and the Amir, Lord Northbrook 
presently threw up his post, and the Beaconsfield ministry 
found a willing tool for their purpose in the present Viceroy, 
Lord Lytton. 

One marked feature of the settled policy which their new 
agent went out to overturn was the maintenance of frank and 
friendly relations with Sher Ali’s Russian neighbours. No 
one had urged that principle more earnestly than Lord Law- 
rence, and to him indeed, even more than to Lord Mayo, 
should be ascribed the successful issue of the negotiations 
which led to Russia’s acceptance of the Afghan frontier line 
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as marked out by the English Government, and to a formal 
pledge on Russia’s part to consider Afghanistan as lying 
wholly ‘ outside the sphere of her political action.’ Undeterred 
by Russia’s progress towards the Afghan frontiers, unswayed 
by the warnings of alarmists like Sir. H. Rawlinson and 
Professor Vambéry, or by the ‘impracticable schemes,’ as Sir 
Herbert Edwardes called them, of restless politicians and 
ambitious soldiers of the Bombay School, Lord Lawrence and 
his successors steadily set their faces against every project for 
meeting Russia half way by measures involving some breach 
of our engagements with the Afghan State. They felt them- 
selves so strong within the frontiers secured to them by the 
crowning victory of Gujarét, that they saw no good plea of 
justice or necessity, whether for pushing our outposts across 
the Sulaiman Hills, or for turning the ruler of an independent 
State into a mere vassal of the Indian Government. Alike 
on military, political, and financial, to say nothing of moral 
grounds, they refused to burden their Indian revenues with 
the cost of taking silly precautions against a danger in which 
none of them believed.* And Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
did its best to carry out a policy which took no heed of bug- 
bears, and gave no foreign power a handle for accusing us of 
bad faith and aggressive purposes. 

In 1876 all this was suddenly changed. A new Viceroy 
landed in India, fresh from interviews with Lord Salisbury 
and the minister who proposed to frighten Russia by proclaim- 
ing a brand-new Empress of Hindustan. A policy of good-will 
and fair dealing was replaced by a policy of intrigue and 
provocation. It had been left on record by the retiring 
Viceroy, that Sher Ali continued to ‘lean upon the British 
Government.’ From the evidence of the official papers con- 
cerning Central Asia, we know that down to the middle of 
1876 the Amir acquainted the Viceroy, through his native 
agent, with the correspondence between himself and the 
Governor of Russian Turkistan. It was left for Lord Lytton 
to complain to the India Office of General Kaufmann’s seeming 
ill-faith in sending envoys by way of Bokhara to the Afghan 
Amir. It was left for him to inflame the Amir’s anger, and 
to awaken his worst misgivings, by sending troops to occupy 
Quetta, and demanding in tones of ill-concealed menace the 
free admission of English agents into Afghan cities. The 
occupation of Quetta without reference to the Amir, who 
claimed some kind of hereditary lordship over Khalat, was a 


* For a masterly statement of reasons against advancing our Irdian frontier, 
see Lord Lawrence’s letter of November 18, 1878, to ‘The Times.’ 
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clear offence alike to the king and people of Afghanistan. 
‘Lord Lawrence himself, of all men living the best entitled to 
pass a judgment on any question of India’s foreign policy, 
publicly denounced the move, not only as a gross strategical 
blunder, but as an obvious threat to the Afghan nation, which 
naturally regarded the advance to Quetta as a first step on 
the road to Kandahar and Herat. The obvious folly of hold- 
ing an advanced post 250 miles beyond our own frontier, and 
accessible only ‘through a long, difficult, and in many places 
waterless pas3, flanked all the way by wild and warlike 
tribes,’* was pointed out eleven years ago, in the replies of the 
Indian Government to SirH. Rawlinson’s well-known minute in 
favour of the policy which a Brummagem Chatham has since 
entrusted to the hands of a Brummagem Wellesley. In 1875 
that minute was allowed by its author, a member of the 
Indian Council, to form a chapter of his book on ‘ England 
and Russia in the East.’ There is reason to believe that its 
contents were known to Sher Ali some time before the treaty 
with Khaélat was concluded. In any case, his suspicions of the 
new Viceroy’s objects were not likely to be allayed by friendly 
assurances of Lord Lytton’s desire to converse with him 
through an English envoy, or even by an invitation to appear 
at Delhi among the chiefs and princes destined to grace the 
Imperial gathering on the first day of 1877. 

For the futile issue of the Peshawar Conference Lord Lytton 
appears to be mainly answerable. fir Lewis Pelly was 
hardly the sort of agent whom a friendly Viceroy would have 
_ chosen to press an unpalatable demand on a prince already 
mistrustful of the Viceroy’s purpose. In his dealings with 
rude Arab chiefs on the Persian Gulf, Sir Lewis had displayed 
a high-handed vigour well suited for the work required of him. 
He was known to be an officer who would ‘stand no nonsense.’ 
He had also formed strong opinions in favour of a bold aggres- 
sive policy on the North-Western frontier. The Amir’s know- 
ledge of his character would uot encourage that prince to lay 
aside his deep-seated mistrust of overtures whose drift he could 
not misunderstand. If Sher Ali had ever hinted his readiness 
at some future time to receive an English mission, his mind at 
any rate had long been set against a measure so distasteful to 
his countrymen at large. It does not appear, however, that 
Sir L. Pelly’s bearing towards the Amir’s envoy fell short 
of the courtesy due to an old acquaintance and the mouth- 
piece of a professed ally. But the language used by him in 


a H. Lumsden’s Minute of September, 1868, in the Official Correspondence, 
p. 47. 
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1877, at the Viceroy’s bidding, chimed in but too meaningly 
with the language used by the Viceroy at Simla in his previous 
interviews with the British vakil. The voice of him who had 
bragged of our power to break Sher Ali as a reed, who had 
used the metaphor about the pipkin and the pots, and had 
talked of ‘ wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether,’ is 
the same voice which by the mouth of Sir L. Pelly threatens 
to break off all intercourse with the Amir, to disavow all past 
engagements save the Treaty of 1855, and to proceed to 
‘strengthen’ our own frontier ‘ without further reference to 
the Amir.’ 

Yet more astonishing was the abrupt close of the Peshawar 
Conference, by the Viceroy’s order, at the very moment when 
Sher Ali, frightened doubtless by the Viceroy’s language, 
showed signs of yielding the main point at issue. 


At the moment (writes Lord Lytton) when Sir Lewis Pelly was clos- 
ing the conference, his Highness was sending to the Mir Akhor instructions 
to prolong it by every means in his power; a fresh envoy was already on 
the way from Kabul to Peshawar, and it was reported that ihis envoy 
had authority to accept eventually all the conditions of the British Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy was aware of these facts when he instructed owr 
envoy to close the conference. But it appeared to his Excellency that 
liabilities which the British Government inight properly have contracted 
on behalf of the present Amir of Kabul, if that prince had shown any 
eagerness to deserve and reciprocate its friendship, could not be advant- 
ageously, or even safely, accepted in the face of the situation revealed by 
Sir Lewis Pelly’s energetic investigations. Under these circumstances, 
the prolongation of the Peshawar Conference could only lead to embarrass- 
ments and entanglements, best avoided by the timely termination of it.* 


As if to complete the rupture of that alliance which Lord 
Lytton had professed himself so anxious to bind yet faster, 
our native agent was soon afterwards withdrawn from Kabul. 
What was the meaning of this sudden close to negotiations 
which might else have borne some tangible fruit? If the Vice- 
roy really desired to clear up old ‘misunderstandings,’ if he 
honestly aimed at strengthening Afghanistan against foreign 
and domestic foes, why did he suddenly throw up the game, 
and leave the Amir to struggle unaided with his supposed 
fate? Was the Afghan alliance no longer needed at the 
moment when Russia was about to invade Turkey? or had the 
‘Viceroy and his employers found out a simpler and surer 
way of strengthening a ‘haphazard’ frontier? This last, at 
‘any rate, was the happy thought which found expression in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch of the 4th of October, 1877. The 
Amir, he wrote, had now been clearly informed that, as 

* Correspondence, p. 171. 
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matters stood, the British Government held itself free from all 
obligations, save those contained in the Treaty of 1855. If he 
should, ‘ within a reasonable time,’ make friendly advances, 
well and good. If not, 


The British Government stands unpledged to any obligations, and, in 
any contingencies which may arise in Afghanistan, will be at liberty to. 
adopt such measures for the protection and permanent tranquillity of 
the north-west frontier of Her Majesty’s Indian dominions as the cireum- 
stances of the moment may render expedient, without regard to the 
wishes of the Amir Sher Ali or the interests of his dynasty. 


In plain words, Sher Ali’s slowness in complying with a 
demand urged in the teeth of former engagements had given 
us a pretext for disowning the promises made by successive 
viceroys, and for proceeding to rectify our north-western 
frontier at the Amir’s expense. And yet, in June of that year 
Lord Salisbury had given his hearers, and the world at large, 
to understand that no change had occurred in our relations 
with the Amir, and that there was ‘no reason for any appre- 
hension as to change of policy.’ We had broken off on the 
flimiest pretexts all intercourse with an old ally; we had 
withdrawn the pledges given by Lord Mayo and renewed by 
his successor, pledges which Sher Ali had deemed as binding 
as a formal treaty ; we had distinctly told the Amir that we 
should take our own way about frontier questions without 
heed for him or his concerns; we had placed him, in short, 
helpless and despairing, between the upper and the nether 
millstone. But all this meant no change, it seems, in the 
policy followed by the predecessors of Lord Lytton and the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. In the same spirit Ahab might have 
pleaded that his relations with Naboth underwent no change 
after Naboth had declined to yield up the vineyard which his 
master coveted. 

The parallel might be carried even further, for the Afghan 
Naboth has been made to pay the penalty of standing incon- 
veniently in his neighbour’s light. The unfounded charges 
brought against him during the Peshéwar Conference fore- 
shadowed the methods employed a year afterwards for his 
undoing. There is ample evidence in the Afghan blue-book 
to show that the Amir was willing to receive the Chamberlain 
Mission, as soon as he could get rid of his Russian visitors, 
some of whom had been detained at Kabul by illness. Lord 
Lytton’s own special envoy, Gholim Hussain Khan, has told 
us how Sher Ali was ‘much displeased ’ at the ‘harsh words’ 
of the Peshawar officials in September last. 
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It is as if they were come by force. I do not agree to the mission com- 
ing in this manner, and until my officers have received orders from me, 
how can the mission come? It is as if they wish to disgrace me; it is not 
proper to use pressure in this way; it will tend to a complete (rupture ?) 
and breach of friendship. I am a friend as before, and entertain no ill- 
wili. The Russian envoy has come, and has come with my permission. 
I am still afflicted with grief at the loss of my son, and have no time to 
think over the matter. If I get time, whatever I consider advisable will 
be acted upon. Under these circumstances they can do as they like.* 


A day or two later he had avowed his willingness to ‘ send 
for the mission, in order to clear up mutual misunderstandings,’ 
—if no attempt were made to force it upon him ‘ without his 
consent being first granted according to usual custom.’ As 
soon as the Russian mission, whose coming he had been 
powerless to prevent, received its dismissal, he would ‘ send a 
confidential messenger to escort the British mission,’ for he 
had no wish to destroy the friendship which had ‘ existed for 
a long time between the two powers.’ The native envoy him- 
self advised that the mission should be held in abeyance, for 
‘otherwise some harm will occur.’ But Lord Lytton and his 
advisers seemed bent on dragging the Amir, at all costs, into 
a quarrel which he could avoid only by concessions dangerous 
to his rule, and unworthy of a sovereign who deemed himself 
free within his own realm. 

Was it part of the ministerial plot against the Amir, that 
the official papers promised in July were published only in 
the latter part of November? Had they been published, as 
they might easily have been published, a few weeks sooner, 
the Government could never have dared to commit this 
country to an utterly causeless and unjust war, the issues of 
which no one can foresee, and the cost of which in any circum- 
stances must be very great. Their own followers would for 
very shame have held them back from a course for which no 
shadow of a warrant has been brought out even by the 
December debates. The speakers for the Government differed 
among themselves as to the real cause of the present war. 
One speaker in the House of Lords ascribed it to the Amir’s 
rejection of an English embassy. Another in the House of 
Commons maintained that our quarrel with Sher Ali was 
owing to no such cause ; ‘ we quarrelled with him for having 
received the Russian mission at Kabul with great pomp.’ As 
if to emphasize the gross injustice of the whole affair, India 
is doomed, it seems, to bear the whole money burden of a war 
undertaken by the mouthpiece of a new imperial policy for 
purely imperial ends. That her ability to bear the burden is 


* Coirespondence, p. 241. 
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less now than it was in 1868, when Lord Lawrence first pro- 
tested against any move beyond our frontier, as involving 
untold expense for a people already taxed to the verge of 
safety, is a fact which no sophistry can put out of sight. 

Untaught by sad experience, goaded once more by un- 
reasoning dread of Russia, and deafened by the shouts of 
reckless warmongers, we have once more invaded a highland 
country, which our troops under good leading may find it not 
very difficult to conquer, but which we shall certainly find it 
very difficult and fearfully expensive to hold. When the 
fighting is over our real troubles will only have begun. We 
have set the stone rolling, but. it-is impossible to say where it 
will stop. We can neither advance nor recede with honour 
from the new position which a blundering ministry has taken 
up. The facilis descensus Averni will be illustrated afresh to 
Russia’s amusement and our own cost. After standing fast 
for nearly thirty years on about the strongest natural frontier 
in the world, we have been driven by foolish talk about a 
worthless and unreal prestige to enter anew on that old game 
of conquest and aggression which the world had given us 
credit for having finally forsworn. We have left a position 
well-nigh impregnable, in order to meet the enemy on ground 
of his own choosing. The progress of the war has already 
given us a foretaste.of the difficulties and dangers that are 
certain to await us if, for the purpose of strengthening our 
Indian frontier, we advance our outposts to the northern side 
of the mountains that divide us from Afghanistan. Quetta 
is hardly tenable even now, and the Afridis of the Khaibar 
will inevitably turn against us whenever they deem. it more 
profitable to plunder our convoys than to accept our pay. 
Behind the new frontier will stand thousands of warlike and 
lawless mountaineers, ready at any moment to brew disturb- 
ances dangerous to our rule and costly to put down. And this 

s the penalty we have to pay for the blustering policy which 
sent a few thousand Indian troops to Malta, secured by 
stealth an unhealthy island in the Mediterranean, and 
allowed a weak-headed Viceroy to bully beyond endurance a 
neighbour who, with all his faults, deserved fairer treatment 
at our hands.* 

* The policy which Lord Lawrence summed up in paragraph 5 of his de- 
spatch of January, 1869, is still so applicable to Indian affairs, that the reader 
will excuse us for quoting the passage here:—‘We venture to sum up the 
policy which is recommended or supported, in various language and by various 
arguments in our minutes, somewhat as follows:—We object to any active in- 


terference in the affairs of Afghanistan by the deputation of a high British 
officer with or without a contingent, or by the forcible or amicable occupation 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges, 1702- 


1800. By Jonn Strovcuton, D.D. Two Vols. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. Stoughton’s new volumes continue his ecclesiastical history to the 
beginning of the present century. They are full of interesting and im- 
portant information gathered from many sources, and put together with 
more of literary art than their easy graceful narration would indicate to 
a superficial reader. More pleasant volumes to read, it would be difficult 
to find in the same domain of history. Dr. Stoughton has the instincts 
of an antiquary and a historian. No incident or characteristic is too in- 
significant for his patient pursuit, and with great skill he weaves minute 
particulars into a harmoniously-coloured texture. Sometimes we could 
wish a little more of penetrating philosophy, a somewhat fuller and more 
vigorous grasp of causes, tendencies, and generalizations, and a somewhat 
stronger reprobation of the evil and vindication of the good. Dr. Stough- 
ton, however, possesses the rare quality of doing full justice, if not some- 
times more than justice, to men from whom he the most differs. In moral 
and evangelical sympathies he is always right; but in the domain of 
philosophical, theological, and ecclesiastical principles, we sometimes 
desire a more searching exposition. There are causes and characteristics 
of religious life which are not sufficiently explained by a catena of names 
and of personal attributes. Asa narrator of events and incidents, Dr. 
Stoughton leaves us nothing to desire. The gentle flow of his lan- 
guage, the quiet picturesqueness of his delineations, the candour and 
justness of his characterizations, are beyond all praise. He has put into. 
his Church histories a spirit of Christian catholicity, which is almost a new 
thing, and which cannot be too much commended. 


of any yest cr tract in that country beyond our own frontier, inasmuch as we 
think such a measure would, under present circumstances, engender irritation, 
defiance, and hatred in the minds of the Afghans, without in the least strength- 
ening our power either for attack or defence. We think it impolitic and 
unwise to decrease any of the difficulties which would be entailed on Russia, if 
that power seriously thought of invading India, as we should certainly decrease 
them if we left our own frontier, and met her half way in a difficult country, 
and, possibly, in the midst of a hostile or exasperated population. We foresee 
no limits to the expenditure which such a move might require, and we protest 
against the necessity of having to impose additional taxation on the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure for measures which they 
can both understand and appreciate. And we think that the objects which we 
have at heart, in common with all interested in India, may be attained by an 
attitude of readiness and firmness on our frontier, and by giving all our care 
and expending all our resources for the attainment of practical and sound ends 
over which we can exercise an effective and immediate control.’ 
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In the latter portion of his history his own associations with the men 
and events he describes are almost immediate—a single ecclesiastical link 
connects him with them—and his familiarity with Nonconformist litera- 
ture generally, and with Nonconformist institutions, enables a colouring 
more exact than any one farther removed could attain. Thus the latter 
part of his history is much more glowing than the former, and that of 
Nonconformity than that of contemporaneous Episcopacy. And yet few 
Nonconformists could have written with so much of appreciative sym- 
pathy with Episcopacy. Perhaps no Episcopalian could have written 
with equal appreciation of Norxconformists. The result is a history which 
all will be disposed to accept for its substantial fairness. As we have read 
the volumes we have noted point after point for remark. The disabilities 
and struggles of Dissenters,—especially from the time of the Conformity 
Bill and De Foe—present suggestions and morals at almost every step; 
the House of Lords, be it remembered, interposing like a bulwark against 
the reactionary Toryism of the Commons. The stormy history of Convo- 
cation again, and the struggle between the two Houses ; the early attempts 
to abolish subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to liberalize the 
national universities; the sketches of early Nonconformity and its minis- 
ters; and the evangelical movements of the Countess of Huntingdon and 
of the Wesleys. Respecting John Wesley, Dr. Stoughton tells us what is 
often forgotten, that, beginning with High Church notions, he ended with 
avowed Dissent, for he licensed his chapels as Dissenting places of wor- 
ship, to secure for them the benefits of the Toleration Act. He ordained 
ministers by the imposition of hands; and that they might be qualified to 
administer sacraments, he thus set apart, in 1787, Alexander Mather, 
Thomas Rankin, and Henry Moore. The chapters on the Congrega- 
tionalism of the Eighteenth Century, its ministers and theology, the 
origin of its academies, and of its missionary and other great societies, 
are full of interest. Dr. Stoughton has marked out paths by which we 
may clearly trace the progress of religious life and liberty and enterprise 
both within and without the Establishment. His volumes have a great 
charm, both of literary beauty and devout and catholic religious feeling. 
They fix events and circumstances, many of which are beginning to fade 
into vague traditions. It is a household history, which will instruct and 


fascinate its readers. 


A Popular History of the United States. From the first Dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere by the Northmen, to 
the End of the First Century of the Union of the States. 
By Cutten Bryant and Sypney Howarp Gay. 
Vol. II. Fully Illustrated. Sampson Low and Co. 

We must, for a general characterization of this very admirable history, 
refer t> our notice of the first volume (BririsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, Jan., 
1877). The high commendation of it which we there felt it our duty to 
bestow, is abundantly justified by the sustained excellence of the second 
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volume. In form it is popular in the best sense of the term. Instead of 
a mere compilation, no pains or scholarship have been spared in the inves- 
tigation of original sources of information, but the result is given in a 
lucid, graphic narrative, equally free from pedantry and from fine writing. 
The authors have evidently aimed at making the results of the most 
scholarly research intelligible to every reader of average intelligence. 
In spirit, the true temper of the historian is attained. Nought is extenu- 
ated, nought set down in malice. The present volume brings down the 
history only to 1740, and the state of Texas under Spanish rule. The 
quarrel between Great Britain and the American Colonies is not yet 
reached. The historian is not yet subjected therefore to his severest tests. 
But the century since the Declaration of Independence has sufficed for 
national animosities to cool. Historians on both sides can now venture 
to judge fairly, and indeed they would suffer in public estimation if they did 
not. Every historian or biographer will have his preferential sympathies 
with both principles and men. His narrative would be of little value if 
he had not. But this is perfectly compatible with essential fairness of 
treatment. The present work, as we said before, is fair and lofty in spirit ; 
a work conceived and executed, that is, in the true historical spirit, and 
will, we trust, do much to discredit the school histories of the United 
States, which have done so little justice to the Mother Country, wrong as 
in much we deem her to have been. Since the first volume appeared, two 
years ago, the venerable poet whose name appears on the title-page in 
conjunction with that of Mr. Gay, and whose vigorous and manly preface 
we specially referred to, has passed away. Mr. Gay is thus left alone to 
complete the work. It is understood that the division of labour originally 
proposed assigned to Mr. Gay the collection and manipulation of mate- 
rials, and to Mr. Bryant the careful supervision of them, and of course 
judicial advice and determination. This service Mr. Bryant performed for 
both volumes now published, exercising upon them careful and minute 
critical judgment. Mr. Gay is now left to complete the work, and he has 
given abundant evidence that it will not suffer under his sole authorship. 
Here and there we have noticed a few slips of the pen and a few minor 
mistakes of date and fact. These are perhaps inevitable to the most 
careful authorship. 

The colonial period of the history is not yet completed. The present 
volume opens with the Pequat war of 1636—a war between the settlers of 
New England and the Pequat Indians. A large portion of the volume is 
occupied with the history and polity of Massachusets and the other New 
England States; and the Puritans of New England — their strength 
and weakness, their faith and their superstitions, their moral grandeur 
and their intolerance—are vividly and fully delineated. The history of 
Virginia and the southern colonies is also contained in this volume. A 
full account is given of the Dutch, the French, and the Spaniards, in their 
American settlements. The four chapters relating to the early history of 
the extreme south and west, which at this period were independent 
elements, have been written by the Rev. E. E. Hale, who has made a 
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special study of Spanish and French colonization. We shall look with 
interest for the portion of the work which deals with the national history 
of the States, and in the meanwhile heartily commend this instalment of 
a very noble work. 


Stirring Times; or, Records from Jerusalem Consular Chro- 
nicles of 1858 to 1856. By the late Jamus Finn, M.R.G.5. 
Edited and compiled by his Winow. With a Preface by 
the Viscountess Stranerorp. Two Vols. C. Kegan Paul 


and Co. 

Amid the multitudinous books on Palestine, Mr. Finn’s volumes are a 
distinct and unique contribution to our knowledge, For twenty years 
British consul in Jerusalem, with a jurisdiction embracing the Mediterra- 
nean coast from Jaffa to Sidon, and extending over the Pashaliks of Acre 
vand Beyrout, a good Oriental linguist, a man eminently just and sympa- 
thetic, unrestingly active, and yet quiet and wise, and at the same time 
utterly fearless, he became acquainted with the motley populations of 
Jerusalem and Palestine, and won their respect and confidence as perhaps 
‘no other Englishman has done. One of the petitions addressed to him 
»was, ‘To him to whom the persecuted run.’ The Jew and the Armenian 
«trusted to his vindication of their rights equally with the Englishman. 
In virtue of his simple integrity, he became a terror to evil rulers; and 
when neighbouring tribes of Arabs were at war even about his tent, some 
«miles from Jerusalem, he and his family remained unharm2d and with- 
out fear, and his was the only influence that could affact both parties. 

In these volumes he proposes to depict the state of things in Jerusalem 
and.Palestine just before the Crimean War, that is, from 1853 to 1855, 
-that he may exhibit its causes and consequences so far as Palestine and 
the Holy Places provoked it. This he does chiefly by extracts from his 
journals of the period. This makes the volumes somewhat miscellaneous, 
and. swells them out more than an orderly-constructed narrative would 
shave done ; but this is more than compensated for by the freshness and 
singenuousness of the judgments formed. The chief topies of the volumes 
are the conflicting claims and intrigues of the European powers, Russia, 
‘France, and Austria especially, relating to the Holy Places and the eele- 
ibration of religious rites therein, and the relations of these to the actual 
government of the Porte; the state of religious parties in Jerusalem, 
vand the relation of these to different nationalities; the condition of the 
‘various classes of the people—Christians of various sects, Turks and Jews 
—both religiously and socially; the characteristics of Turkish misrule, and 
tespecially of that of Turkish pashas, with the corruption and oppression that 
almost uniformly mark them; the state of the various Arab tribes in 
Palestine, and the relation of these to Turkish authority. Upon all these 
itopies.a flood of light is thrown, and the actual state of the country just 
tbefore the Crimean War is exhibited by descriptions, incidents, and 
statistical and other information. To almost every reader the book will 
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be a revelation of actual facts and characteristics concerning which only 
vague ideas existed. Almost for the first time we seem thoroughly to 
know the life of the people. 

Mr. Finn is no lover of Russia. It is one of the evils of our own mis- 
taken policy that, in order to rebut the preposterous claims set up for the 
Turk, it became almost impossible to judge dispassionately the Russian. 
Mr. Finn judges both with tolerable impartiality. Concerning Russian in- 
trigue and unscrupulousness as leading tothe Crimean War, he speaks very 
strongly; but concerning the utter corruption always, and the frequent 
tyranny, brutality, and oppression, or élse helpless imbecility, of Turkish 
rule, he speaks more strongly still. A more vivid picture of utter imbecility 
on the part of the pasha of Jerusalem during the disturbances between 
the notorious Abu Gosh and his clan and ’Othman el Lahhin and his 
faction, in 1852-53, when they fought and ruled, setting the pasha at 
defiance in Bethlehem and Hebron, and within three or four miles of the 
gates of Jerusalem, can scarcely be imagined. 

The volumes are so full of information, that it is impossible within our 
limits to select. A more instructive comment on the Eastern Question, as 
it has for the last two years been debated, the questions involved in it, 
and the parties guilty of complicating it, cannot be imagined. One 
regrets that it did not appear two years ago. We would earnestly urge 
upon our readers to make themselves acquainted with it. One thing is 
clear, Mr. Finn both personally and representatively lifted the British 
nation to a high position of esteem and influence. The name of an 
Englishman was a synonym for truth and righteousness. Throughout 
the East he was credited with a supreme desire to do justly. One 
laments that our pride in this way has been brought low by the insincere 
and unscrupulous policy which England has been doomed to be respon- 
sible for during the recent struggle and at the present moment. 


The Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Dr. 
Frrprnanp CuristiaNn Baur, some time Professor of Theo- 
logy in Tubingen. The Translation from the German 
Edited by the Rev. Annan Menzies, B.D., Minister of 
Abernyte. Vol. I. Williams and Norgate. 

Paulinism : a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. By Orro Pruerperer, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology at Jena, &c. Translated by Epwarp Prrers, 
late of the Madras Civil Service. Vol. II. Williams and 
Norgate. 


We class these books together, not merely because they are the two 
latest contributions to that important series of translated works which 
has been undertaken by the Theological Translation Fund, but also be- 
cause they treat of the same subject and belong to the same school. 
Baur’s Church History is what he would himself call a Tendenz-schrift ; 
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it is a history with a purpose,—with the purpose of explaining the great 
problem which the Tiibingen school have made for themselves, how the 
keen divisions which they represent to have existed in the early Church 
between the party of Peter and the party of Paul, and between the gospel 
taught by the one and the gospel taught by the other, should be found 
two centuries later to have entirely disappeared in the unity of the 
Catholic Church. This is also the problem which Pfleiderer sets himself 
to solve in the second volume of his present work. In the first volume 
he had sought to trace the origin of Pauline doctrine in the mind of 
the apostle in the two factors of his conversion to the faith of Christ on 
the one hand, and the presuppositions of the Jewish theology he had been 
educated in on the other; and now he seeks to trace the history of this 
Pauline doctrine till, through one modifying influence and another, it 
grows into the common consciousness of the Catholic Church. He treats 
his subject with scarcely less learning and dialectic power than Baur does 
his, and with perhaps a subtler insight into the more inward conditions of 
his question ; and he returns to that question the same answer, viz., that 
the two parties were driven to make mutual concessions by their common 
necessity for defence against the imperial persecutions on the one hand, 
and Gnostic heresies on the other. We have no space here to discuss this 
or any other theory of the Tiibingen school, but it shows how completely 
that school has lost its influence in Germany, when it is known that a pro- 
fessor with such great abilities as Pfleiderer cannot command a class of 
more than eight or nine at Berlin, where he now lectures. Whatever may 
be said of the critical views of that school, it must be owned that it has 
given an important impetus to a better and more historical biblical theo- 
logy, and no better example of this kind of good fruit can be shown than 
Pfleiderer’s ‘ Paulinism.’ His exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
this second volume is remarkable for its exegetical insight and judgment, 
and, brief though it is, is in many respects superior to the longer mono- 
graph of Riehm. It may be noted that Pfleiderer regards this epistle as 
the work of a Pauline Christian, while Baur deemed it the work of a 
Petrine, for the Tiibingen school agree with one another only in their critical 
principles, but very rarely in their conclusions ; and we have counted 
Pfleiderer as one of them, because he adopts their principles, and espe- 
cially their cardinal one, that the canonical writings of the New Testa- 
ment must be explained in the light of contemporary controversies, and 
as partaking more or less of the character of polemical or irenical pam- 
phlets. Pfleiderer claims for Baur that he was the first since Marcion to 
direct attention to the opposition in principle between the Paulinism and 
the Judaism of the primitive Church; but it deserves to be mentioned, 
as it seems but little known, that Baur was anticipated in this by one of 
our own English Deists (Morgan) who, in his ‘ Moral Philosopher, made a 
great deal of this alleged antagonism, who explains its final disappear- 
ance in the same way as Baur, as being a natural effect of the Roman 
persecutions, and who even turned it into a canon for the criticism of some 
of the sacred books—for example, the Apocalypse. Baur was therefore 
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not the first to suggest the antithesis in question, or even to apply it to 
the uses of criticism, but he was the first who sought to find in it the k¢y 
to the criticism of the whole circle of New Testament literature, and who 
used it with such rare speculative insight, knowledge, and industry, as to 
make his name a landmark in modern theology. These qualities are no- 
where more apparent than in the work before us, which is one of his last, 
and which is very much a compendium of the results of the Tiibingen 
investigations into the genesis of the Church. Both these books are ex- 
cellently rendered into good readable English. 


Old and New London: a Narrative of its History, its People, 
and its Places. The Southern Suburbs. By Epwarp 
Watrorp. Vol. VI. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


This volume completes the really great work which Mr. Walford has 
achieved. Great it is in bulk, like the huge ‘ province of houses’ which it 
describes. Great it must have been in labour, like the compilation of 
& dictionary, or a cyclopedia, or a concordance. It almost makes one 
dizzy to think uf the surface travelled over, of the libraries explored, of 
history, biography, anecdote, description of bygone times, statistics, 
magazine literature, &c., which Mr. Walford has achieved. Rapidly as of 
late years materials for such a work have accumulated, and sources of 
information have been registered, yet nothing on the scale or exactly of 
the character of Mr. Walford’s work has been attempted. His method is 
not only the best for the records of a great city, but it invests the work 
with a perpetual charm for almost every class of readers. It isa kind of 
orderly scrap-book, rich on every page with sketch, anecdote, biography, 
and history. We find ourselves unwittingly spending hours over its 
pleasant gossip about persons, places, and incidents. Every source of 
information—from the old chroniclers down to the reports of city mission- 
aries—seems to have been explored, so as to give living pictures of London 
as it has been and is. Whatever ‘learned’ guides or ‘ useful’ handbooks 
resident or visitor may have recourse to, he will not know half concerning 
London until he turns over Mr. Walford’s amusing pages. Essentially 
popular, and written for popular uses, it is infinitely painstaking and 
adequately scholarly, and will arrest equally the antiquarian, the histo- 
rian, and the superficial tourist—only for the latter, six big volumes area 
little too much even fora portmanteau. For after-perusal they will be a 
quarry of great information and untiring interest. Sometimes three or 
four pages are given to a historical résumé, or a biographical sketch: e.g., 
Rowland Hill and his chapel. The last volume is trarspontine, and is 
devoted to Southwark, Greenwich, Blackheath, Dulwich, Sydenham, 
Lambeth, &e. 


The Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain. By 


Cuartotte M. Yoxer. Macmillan and Co. 


This forms a new volume of the ‘Golden Treasury Series,’ and the 
publishers have done their part well as to paper, printing, and neat bind- 
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ing. It is one of the choicest books of the kind we have ever seen. Miss 
"Yonge very frankly confesses that she has made no original researches, 
and has only compiled from many sources near at hand. Bui she has 
mastered her materials well, writes a most fluent and ‘attractive narrative 
style, and has ‘taken care against the fatal too-much in suck work. The 
subject is one which has attracted the attention and enthusiasm of some 
of the most distinguished men in England, America, and the Continent ; 
Washington Irving, Southey, Lockhart, and Herder, amongst them. 
And no wonder. The romance of Moorish life has left its impress very 
deep upon poetic and imaginative literature. To criticize the book in 
detail would require an article, not a notice such as this. Briefly, it 
may be said that Miss Yonge is clear, delicate, and in a way graphic, but 
in one respect wants brilliancy and vigour, and hence a too great equality 
in her treatment. One passage in the chapter, the Pass of Roncesvalles, 
should however be excepted. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The English Reformation: How it came about, and why we 
should uphold it. By Cunntnenam Strahan 
and Co. 


Dr. Geikie has chosen a fine subject, and—as indeed could scarcely fail 
to be the case with such an inspiration—has handled it with much fresh- 
ness and vigour. If all clergymen of the Established Church were as 
faithful as our author to the principles of true Protestantism, we should 
not now be hearing so much as we do of ‘ Rome’s Recruits.’ It is not one 
of the most pleasing signs of the times that the great work of the Reform- 
ation in England is in danger of being ignored in quarters where we 
should naturally expect to see its spirit emulated and its great doctrines 
enforced. The Established Church is becoming all too rapidly defined 
into two sections, the Ritualists and the Rationalists; and the progress 
made by the former certainly furnishes ground for disquiet to the friends 
of Protestantism. That nursery for Roman Catholicism, the English 
Church Union, now boasts amongst its members upwards of two thousand 
five hundred clergymen. All these—forming about the eighth of the whole 
number of the English clergy—are engaged, consciously or unconsciously, in 
sapping the foundations of the Protestant faith. This may appear strong 
language, but it is supported by the testimony of the bishops of the Church 
of England. The Bishop of Chichester recently stated at Brighton that 
from one church alone tive clergymen have lately gone over to the Church 
of Rome, ‘and they have, to the utmost of their power, leavened all they 
could influence with Popish doctrine. Craft, subtlety, and secrecy are 
the characteristics of the Roman propaganda, and in this instance they 
have been unsparingly employed.’ This language would be equally ap- 
plicable to almost every district in England. The subtle poison is spread- 
ing, and the Reformation is being vilified every day in terms which would 
have caused consternation and amazement to our Protestant forefathers. 
In ‘these circumstances it is well that we should hark back to the old 
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grounds of the Protestant faith, and we welcome such books as Dr. 
Geikie’s for setting forth the noble struggles made in the past on behalf of 
that faith. In his dedication, the author appeals to the archbishops and 
bishops of the Established Church as the natural guardians of Protestant- 
ism. Many of them are able and excellent men, true to the principles to 
»which they have subscribed, but the real strength of the Protestant faith 
must after all lie in the hearts of the people. The watchmen will in vain 
keep watch over the city, if the people are given over to self-deceit and 
treachery. There probably never was a time since the period of the Re- 

. formation itself when it behoved Englishmen to reflect so deeply upon the 
condition of religion as at the ‘present. Dr. Geikie truly sees that the 
chief cause of the proselytizing success of the Roman Catholic clergy is to 
be found in the open and unblushing manner in which the Reformation 
and the Reformers are now maligned. The Ritualistic party in the Church 
are engaged in a campaign which cannot be otherwise described than as a 
conspiracy, and it is to do something in the way of counteracting this, as 
well as in striking a blow for Protestantism generally, that the author has 
put forward this work. That the work is well done, we need acarcely say, 
and we trust it will bear its legitimate fruit. It would be an evil day for 
this country when, as a nation, we should lose our faith in those principles 
which are now being so malignantly assailed. 


Decisive Events in History. By Tuomas Arcuer. Illustrated. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Archer gives us sixteen sketches, each with a full-page illustration, 
of notable events in history—from the Battle of Marathon to the Restor- 
ation of the German Empire in [871—some eight or ten pages being given 
to each. Mr. Archer writes simply, some might perhaps say a little super- 
ficially, but his aim is to be popular and picturesque; and the book is a 
book of stories in which young people will delight, and many old ones find 
information. 


Royal Windsor. By Witt1am Hepwortu Dixox. Two Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Dixon intends this work, of which these two volumes are but an 
instalment, to be a companion work to his ‘ History of the Tower.’ 
‘ Windsor Castle’ vies in historical interest with the Tower. It takes its 
place as representative, if not of the life of the nation, yet of its sovereign. 
It is the most august of royal residences, and imagination peoples its 
walls with some of the most famous men and women, and with some of 
the most romantic events in our history. Mr. Dixon’s literary qualities 
‘eminently lend themselves to the episodical biography which perhaps 
‘the best illustrates its place in our national life. He gives us no history 
of the building—what we learn about its structure we gather incident- 
ally — nor does he make the castle the text for anything like a con- 
tinuous history of its royal residents. He simply selects such names or ia- 
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cidents as haveany kind of connection with the castle, and makes each the 
central figure in a historical tableau or a biographical romance. Some- 
times the connection is of the slightest, and we see but little of the castle 
in the progress of the story. It serves, indeed, only as thread upon 
which Mr. Dixon strings such sketches as may please his fancy. He is, 
moreover, a fancy painter rather than a severe historian. He, least of 
all men, could exhibit his portraits as photographs ‘ untouched.’ But he 
’ has great vigour and skill, and notwithstanding his besetting sins of 
sensationalism and pruriency, he writes in a way that compels us to read. 
Interest never flags, and it must be said that these volumes show a great 
improvement in Mr. Dixon’s style. He is still jerky and epigrammatic, 
but he is not so startling in out-of-the-way words and allusions, nor 
is he so stilted as is his wont. His industry is great. The chapter on 
St. George, as the patron saint chosen by Edward for England, is an 
example. All allusions to the name that fable or history or literature 
contain, all geographical uses of it, all national or even local associations 
connected with it, have been patiently hunted up, and connected with more 
or less of accuracy into the amusing mosaics of this chapter. We cannot 
hold up Mr. Dixon as a model of literary style, much less of historical 
accuracy ; but as a writer of brilliant, if somewhat garish, sketches, 
and as a collector of odd, amusing, and instructive out-of-the-way 
matters, he may be commended very highly. He does not trouble us 
with either erudition or references, but he paints a picturesque and vivid 
series of pictures, which are very pleasant to look at. In historical 
romance Mr. Dixon has few rivals. As an illustration of the slight con- 
nection between the castle and events which often suffice for Mr. Dixon, 
we may instance the longest episode in his book, and perhaps the 
best—the conflict for power in the reign of Richard I. between Hugh 
de Pinset, Bishop of Durham, and William de Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, between whom Richard, when leaving for Palestine, divided his 
authority, the one having his head-quarters in Windsor Castle, the other 
in the Tower. ‘The story carries us to many parts of England and to the 
continent, and in Mr. Dixon’s hands it becomes as picturesque and 
romantic as one of Dumas’ novels: indeed, Mr. Dixon often reminds us 
of the great I'rench romancer, and excites in us the same kind of interest. 
A good specimen of Mr. Dixon’s power to interest, and also of his ten- 
dency to hover about intrigues and scandals, is furnished by his treatment 
of the story of the origin of the Order of the Garter. He carefully tells 
us the scandal, which he pronounces to be mythical. Mr. Dixon’s 
chronicles carry us only as far as the death of Richard III. We can 
bear no stronger testimony to Mr. Dixon’s power of fascination than to 
say that, in spite of disapproving judgments on many points, he has 
arrested and interested us, and compelled us to read his two volumes to 
the very end. His magical wand transforms history into romance, and 
throws round homely details the glamour of heroic imagination. 
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History of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland 
Chiefly. By Dr. K. R. Hacenpacn, late Professor in 
Ordinary at Basel. Translated from the Fourth Revised 
Edition of the German, by Evetina Moore. Vol. I. 
Clarke and Co. 


Messrs. Clarke have done well to give English readers a translation of 
this valuable and attractive work. Dr. Hagenbach belongs to the school 
. of Neander in history and to that of Tholuck and Miillerin theology. He 
is not second even to D’Aubigné in picturesqueness, while his scholar- 
ship is more exact, and his liberalness of feeling is strictly faithful to fact. 
Now approaching his eightieth year, he has carefully revised this section 
of his ecclesiastical history, with which, as he tells us, he began his public 
lectures at Basel thirty years ago. He has largely remodelled it, so as to 
adjust it to its proper place in his entire History of the Church. ‘ Of 
the original structure,’ he says, ‘not one stone has been left upon 
another ; and when it has been possible to make use of one of these old 
stones, it has seldom fitted into its appropriate place without some 
alteration.’ 

The history of the Reformation will never be told. It is one of those 
great epochal movements which involve illimitable possibilities and 
principles. Each competent writer penetrates meanings or points lessons 
according to his own genius. Whoever may write, we can never feel 
concerning it that all has been said that can be said. Dr. Hagenbach’s 
history has already taken its rank with the best. His spiritual insight 
and evangelical sympathies are the best demonstration and interpreta- 
tion of one of the greatest of Divine movements. 


Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. By Professor Pasquatz 
Vittart. Translated by Liypa Vinuari. C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 


It is natural that the life and character of Machiavelli should offer 
peculiar attractions to Italian students, especially in the present phase of 
the history of the peninsula. Few historical characters have been the 
subject of so much discussion and of such numerous and diverse theories 
as the Florentine Secretary, and the opinions that have prevailed re- 
garding him have been equally numerous and inconsistent. From being 
written down as the most malignant and almost fiendish of men, whose 
very name is the synonym for treachery and deceit, he has in more recent 
years found apologists and admirers equally loud in praise of his genius 
and {patriotism ; some even going so far as to laud him for personal 
virtues the very opposite of the qualities most commonly assigned to him. 
There does not seem much chance of these inconsistent views being recon- 
ciled, but it is the characteristic of the work before us that in it the 
author lays at least the foundation of the preparatory work that must be 
accomplished before that end can be attained. Professor Villari professes 
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that he has-had no intention of being either the apologist or the accuser of 
Machiavelli. He has studied his life, times, and writings, in order to know 
and describe him as he really was, with all his merits and demerits, his 
vices and his virtues. There has (he tells us) been an accumulation of 
materials of late years not before accessible which help to solve many of 
the doubts that have prevailed, and he has presented in the appendix a 
mass of letters and other illustrative documents which will be found of 
great historical value, Professor Villari’s work has therefore a special 
function different from the aims of most previous writers on the Florentine 
Secretary; and it is obvious that he has devoted very great and anxious 
attention to his task, and has spared no labour to render it trustworthy. 
As the title-page intimates, the work is on Machiavelli’s ‘ times’ as well as 
himself, and the whole of the first of the two volumes before us is occu- 
pied with an introduction which helps to make clear to us what the cha- 
racter of the ‘times’ was, and what were the influences and forces that 
were most powerfully at work in moulding them. Although so much has 
been lately published on the period of the Renaissance, students will find 
they are in the hands of a thoroughly competent guide, from whom they 
may learn much in following the Italian professor through his series of 
essays on the various Italian States, and on the literature and politics of 
Italy in the fifteenth century. The second volume deals with the states- 
man himself, but we have in the first book only the first instalment of his 
projected biography. The period comprised in the record here given 
extends from Machiavelli’s birth to his dismissal from the office of Secre- 
tary to the Ten, or from 1469 to 1512. It is premature therefore to 
venture on an estimate of the character of the work. Ifthe remainder ex- 
hibits the same ample scholarship and studious research as the portion 
now under review, it will, when completed, prove an invaluable work to 
the historical and political student, though it will probably be too minute 
and too dispassionate in its criticisms to suit the taste of the mere dabbler 
in such studies. 


René Descartes : his Life and Meditations. A New Translation 
of the ‘ Meditations,’ with Introduction, Memoir, and 
Commentary. By Henry Ricnuarp Lownpzs, Author of 
‘ An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.’ 
Frederick Norgate. 


Sir William Hamilton used to say that the student of philosophy ought 
to know at least five languages sufficiently well to read easily the works of 
their philosophical writers, viz., Latin, Greek, English, French, and German. 
Probably most English metaphysicians are linguists enough to read 
Descartes both in Latin and French, and Mr. Lowndes’s translation will 
aot therefore greatly help them. We have not seen Molyneux’s trans- 
lation of which he speaks, but the more recent Edinburgh edition—pub- 
lished anonymously, but prepared, if we mistake not, by the present 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow University (Professor Veitch) 
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when a.student—is known to us, and is-for all purposes of study excellent. 
It may be somewhat ‘ stiff,” but it is remarkably accurate, which is the 
main point.. Mr. Lowndes’s translation compares favourably with it in 
the former regard, being much freer and more flowing; but it may be 
doubted if he will find a. public interested in Deseartes sufficiently large 
to reward him for his pains. We agree with the translator as to the 
great historical importance of Descartes,and we admire the frankness 
with which he reveals the sources from which he has derived his in- 
formation and his views. He makes no claim to originality, openly 
acknowledging his indebtedness to Kuno Fischer for his slight historical 
sketch of the course of philosophical thought, and to other writers on sim- 
ilar subjects. His sketch isa mere synopsis, ‘ stolen,’ to use his own term, 
from Fischer, whose ‘ History of Modern Philosophy’ is, we fancy, better 
known than he supposes. Nevertheless, although there is nothing new 
in this volume, and the translation seems to us, for the reasons given, 
very much a work of supererogation, we are glad to welcome its ap- 
pearance. It is written in a clear and interesting style, and may help to 
make Descartes more widely known to English readers than he is: now. 
The commentary that follows the translation shows that Mr. Lowndes 
thinks as well as writes clearly ; and as he is content to be merely the 
expounder of other people’s thoughts, he deserves all credit for doing his 
self-appointed work admirably. At the same time, it appears to us that 
Mr. Lowndes is not himself so widely read in the literature of philosophy 
as a student of—not to say a writer on—metaphysical matters ought to 
be. Any allusion to Hegel’s influence in England, which ignores the 
work done for that philosopher by Dr. Stirling, must seem almost absurd 
to those who understand what tke latter writer has achieved, and how 
little, in comparison, either Professor Caird or Mr. Wallace has done in 
that line. 


The Search for a Fortune ; or, the Carcer of a Younger Son. By 
H. Liypsay-Bucrnatu. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


This work might have been improved by ‘a little compression and 
omission, but it is on the whole a most interesting and instructive account 
of the kind of experiences that await a very large and increasing class— 
educated young men, who find the professions too full, and must find some 
yemunerative employment. Mr. Liudsay-Bucknall is as frank as he is 
pushing and determined. This forms the main attraction of the book. 
Disappointed in getting a commission in the army, he went out to 
Australia, and the shifts he was put to there are ‘mighty pleasant’ to read 
of, but were doubtless hardly pleasant to undergo. Waiter in a bar, wood 
chopper, engineer in a coffee establishment, &e. He goes over his diary 
and digests it admirably, telling some of the funniest anecdotes we have 
read for a long time, and sketching character in a way some novelists might — 
envy. The head of the coffee establishment, with his odd and constantly 
recwrring remarks, is capital, and so is the second engineer. Leaving 
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Australia, Mr. Bucknall, after a visit to England, went to South America, 
, and at a town in the Argentine Republic he saw a possibility of doing some- 
thing as a horse-jobber, in which his good riding and knowledge, acquired 
in hunting, stood him in good stead; but when absent he was ruined by 
the man whom he left in trust, and it would seem that he wound up by 
becoming railway projector in a promising scheme to unite several dis- 
connected lines near Rio de Janeiro, to great public advantage. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the book is well worth reading, though it 
would have been still more so if it had been pruned down by at least 
one-fourth. 


Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. By 
his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpox. New Edition. Edinburgh : 
Thomas C. Jack. 


A new edition of the Life of Christopher North might suggest an in- 
quiry into the large question of reputations and deserts. He was versatile, 
healthy, large, rollicking, genial, jolly, in a sense that would please even 
A. K. H. B., but we really cannot escape a feeling that he is, in a measure, 
out of date. The Noctes, on which his Scotch admirers lean most, and get 
most enthusiastic over, seem to have suffered an eclipse as we read—the 
boisterous fun and animal spirits do not fall in with mature sobriety in the 
south ; mtr other reasons the same must be said of ‘ The Sporting Jacket.’ 
The most solid thing that he did was his Political Economy Lectures, in 
which however he enunciated doctrines that were more derived from De 
Quincey than from his party ; and! this suggests a very important point 
which bears on the characters of both Wilson and De Quincey. Mrs. Gordon 
has not made this book the ‘new edition’ that it ought to have been. 
Errors are inevitable in the most careful biographies, but seldom have 
errors so material been coolly maintained after their falsity was pointed 
out. Surely this is in no sense the true tradition of Conservatism! In a 
letter written by De Quincey to Wilson from London in 1824 which Mrs. 
Gordon quotes, De Quincey says, ‘I am quite free of opium,’ which he 
then was; and to this expression Mrs. Gordon maintains the note originally 
appended to this effect, ‘To the very last he asserted this, but the habit, 
though modified, was never abandoned.’ Now, where did he assert this ? 
Certainly not in his published writings, where he was never inclined to 
screen unduly his excess in opium, but the reverse. Wherever he may 
have erred, poor man, he did not err in that. At p. 233 of the final edition 
of his ‘ Confessions,’ published in 1856, he writes: ‘ Fifty and two years’ 
experience of opium, as a magical resource under all modes of bodily suf- 
fering, I may now claim to have had — allowing only for some periods of 
four or six months, during which, by unexampled efforts of self-conquest, 
I had accomplished a determined abstinence from opium. These paren- 
theses being substracted, . . . I may describe myself as experimentally 
acquainted with opium for something more than half a century.’ This 
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was written only a short time before his death; so that he himself 
publishes the very fact that the habit, ‘though modified, was never 
abandoned ;’ and yet Mrs. Gordon says that to the very last he asserts 
that he was ‘ free of opium.’ Elsewhere she speaks of De Quincey as to 
the end the ‘ sharer of her father’s purse,’ but the writer of this notice has 
had before him the most indubitable evidence that in the outset the rela- 
tion was reversed; and Wilson, who never forgot a favour, had here a 
reason for his great tolerance for his eccentric friend’s ways, which others 
would not always fully understand. Many other minor points want 
correction in this new edition, but on them we do not dwell. We are 
quite sure, however, that expressions so directly and unduly reflecting on 
the truthfulness of his life-long friend, would have been in no sense grati- 
fying to Wilson, who, out ‘of friendship, would have shielded him in much. 
But with respect to the charge of substantial untruthfulness, he needs no 
shieiding, having, in spite of what he may have said on occasions when 
he was fitfully endeavouring to relinquish opium, made a full and com- 
plete confession in one of the latest writings from his hand; and Mrs. 
Gordon should even yet admit that she was wrong and did an injury, and 
delete that unjustified note of hers. In respect of get-up, the volume is 
neat and well-printed, and brings together into one handy volume what 
heretofore filled two. 


Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. By 
Samuet Suites, LL.D. John Murray. 


Though there is not much incident in this memoir, it has all the in- 
terest of stirring movement. It is a phenomenon surely to find a man, 
able to instruct leading geologists and geographers in their own depart- 
ments, content to drudge on from day to day in obscurity; rising at 
three in the morning to the monotonous labours of the bakehouse, strug- 
gling on through weary hours with his ‘ batch,’ and then snatching the 
‘sweet leisure,’ when he could leave his housekeeper in charge of the 
shop, to prosecute his darling studies in the fields or among the rocks, 
gathering shells at the seaside or collecting rare ferns on the high peaks. 
Robert Dick was by no means the ordinary country naturalist, of which 
many a town in Scotland and in England can boast—less so indeed than 
Thomas Edwards, of Banff, who was fortunate to find a biographer in Mr. 
Smiles while yet he could reap some benefit from being made known to 
a wide public. Robert Dick has been dead for some years, and indeed, 
so retiring was he, that it is not likely he would ever have been brought 
to consent to having his memoir published while living. When Hugh 
Miller (whom Dick had been able to put right on several important 
‘points about the geology of Caithness-shire) referred to him in highest 
terms in the ‘Edinburgh Witness,’ as an original observer and thinker, 
Dick requested him to make use of all the information sent, but to let the 
readers find out from whom he had got it; and when Sir Roderick 
Murchison spoke of him with enthusiasm at a British Association meeting, 
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he was fain to say that he did not relish seeing his name so conspicuous 

in the newspapers. He too truly hid his light under a bushel, and could 
never be persuaded to attempt any continuous record of his investigations 
and studies. For a very long period he was misunderstood by his neigh- 
bours at Thurso, sometimes laughed at, or, worse, set down for a fool, because 
he went on his own way, and would neither give nor receive entertainment. 
But he had a few attached and true friends, and it is because he was far 
from morose or unsocial, but only exceedingly shy and retiring, that Mr. 

Smiles has found it possible to write this volume. Dick was an admir- 
able correspondent—showing in his letters a great deal of fun and humour 
—and luckily a goodly number of these letters remain. A friend—like 
himself a distinguished working-man geologist—Mr. C. W. Peach, of the 
Preventive Service, who was in later life stationed in the North of Scot- 

land, has been able to furnish much material. Hugh Miller had care- 

fully kept all letters, and links are supplied by extracts from letters to his 
sister. It is indeed very touching, and sometimes laughable, to read of 
Dick’s difficulties with merely curious or distinguished visitors after he had 
been unwittingly made famous. He was often busy with his bread, and 
a few minutes’ absence from it would have resulted in great loss to him, 
_ and ‘Wha would have paid him for that ?’ his careful housekeeper said. 
The Duke of Argyll once called in these circumstances, and saw the 

collection, but not Dick himself. It was a great privilege to be ad- 

mitted to that bakehouse ; and one of the most striking pictures is that 
of the baker constructing a map of Caithness-shire with flour on his 
board, showing every stream and dip of strata, to enlighten the geological 
baronet, Sir Roderick Murchison. Dick had his own notions of book- 
geologists, and sometimes expressed himself to his friends in an amusing 
way of their style of work. For himself his happiness was to wander, to 
observe, to wait, to watch; and he trusted no report of others, took nothing 
for granted. The result was a series of most remarkable discoveries in a 

region where it was deemed no geological or botanical discoveries could 
be made. Dick’s life has a vein of peculiar psychological interest also. 
He was distinctly humorous, sunshiny in temper, and yet he was shy, 
shrinking almost to the extent of disease. He himself says that the reason 
that he was never able to face the world rightly was the ill-treatment 

received from a stepmother, who, when her own children came on the 

scene, ill-used him and his brother and sisters, and would not rest till she 
could turn them out of the house. So instead of the college studies his father 
had hoped to give him, he was apprenticed to a baker in Tullibody (not 
far from his home), at the foot of the Scottish Ochils, in his thirteenth 
year. He had to rise at three in the morning, and toil a very drudge ; but 
when he carried his bread he could pluck a flower or a rare plant, and 
assort them in his own way ; and so clear was his memory, that years after 
he remembered the spots near his home where each plant, was to be 
found. And thus his stepmother is raised to a doubtful eminence, when 
a little kindness might have given her a noble fame. Dick was by no. 
means illiterate. He had been at a good school, and had picked up a. 
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little Latin, which he found of great use in his scientific pursuits; and 
he had a great love of good books, which were sent to him from the 
south, carefully packed up in his bags of flour. It is very painful to read - 
how—on account of the loss of a vessel with some of his sacks on board, 
and bad trade through competition in the later years of his life—he suf- 
fered so much from anxiety, and had to sell his collections; and how—far 
removed from any sympathy which could be transformed into substantial 
help—his closing days were clouded, though his great pain was almost 
stoically borne. Mr. Smiles has acquitted himself well of his task. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the portraits of Dick and his friend Charles 
Peach are full of character and expression. 


The Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S. For Fifty Years 
Scholar and Philanthropist in the East. By GroreE 
Suiru, LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. John 
Murray. 

Dr. George Smith has executed with skill and fine enthusiasm a task 
of rare difficulty. Dr. John Wilson was a man whose character was 
made up of a few striking elements, and their analysis would not result 
in much that was impressive. But their combination, and the manner 
in which they exhibited themselves in the field of action, presented some- 
thing very remarkable indeed. First of all, he was a man of fine philo- 
sophic mind, with wide reach of curiosity and human sympathy; and 
next, a great linguist, bringing to his work a Mezzofanti-like gift which 
was of signal service to him throughout his life; and lastly, he was an 
intensely sincere, and at the same time a dispassionate, man, meeting all 
questions that arose as between Christianity and heathenism on broad 
philosophic grounds, though never in the least compromising the position 
which he first took up as un evangelist. It was because of this that he 
conciliated and made friends of Mohammedans, Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Jews alike, sometimes, indeed, receiving the highest tribute of respect 
and affection from those whom he had not converted to Christianity, but 
whom, on their own confession, he had made better men. When he was 
on his death-bed, Mohammedans sought to bring their Hakeem (or doctor) 
to him, in the hope that this superior skill would save him ; and Hindoos, 
though not converted, waited hour by hour, hoping to hear good news, 
and after he passed away, begged his body, that they might bury it. 
There are two ways in which the work of a missionary may be estimated 
—by the number of converts he can set down, and the amount that native 
Churches founded by him have subscribed for various schemes; and 
again, by the indirect influence exercised by him over a whole com- 
munity. ‘Dr. John Wilson was in either aspect a most extraordinary 
man. When he—a youth of twenty-four—went out to Bombay, mis- 
sionaries had still to contend with one great prejudice founded on a firm 
political conviction, which may be said to have given an untoward per- 
sistency to the measures of the East India Company. This was the idea 
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that the only way ito rule India was to humour and to patronize the reli- 
gious ideas of the people; with this result, amongst many others, that 
their servants too often became half-neathens, or, if they did not, sub- 
sided into the worst sort of rationalism, if not infidelity. Dr. Wilson, after 
a few months spent in Hurnee in mastering the Marathee tongue and its 
dialects (he was able to hold conferences with the people in five months 
and to preach in six months), returned to Bombay, where, besides preach- 
ing daily, he set himself to the formation of native seminaries, very soon 
opening schools for English—his wife, indeed, being the first to think of 
female education in India. In spite of all disadvantages he filled his 
schools, when the Government could not get pupils for its secular schools, 
and was inclined to pay pupils to come. He preached in the streets. He 
was not loathe to engage in an orderly debate with Mohammedan, 
Hindoo, or Parsee, in every instance obtaining something more in result 
than a mere logical victory. He had in the course of a few years so 
mastered all their sacred books, that he was able to correct them about 
terms, and earlier forms of belief; and his genuine literary and anti- 
quarian tastes often stood him in good stead with them, for they felt they 
could learn from him about their own religion. He had the whole of 
Bombay for his diocese. He divided it into districts, taking each in turn, 
and faithfully performing his circuits like a true bishop, delivering his 
charges in more than a dozen different tongues or dialects. And when 
he was on these journeys he wa; not slow to make a study of any piece of 
antiquity—an old fortress or a rock-cut temple—always, at the same 
time, making a close study of the character and habits of the people. In 
this way he conciliated men wherever he went, and was taken into the 
confidence even of those whom he did not directly convert to Christianity. 
But his field of conversion was wide also. The Parsees at his first outset 
taunted him that it was hopeless to think of converting a Parsee, but of 
them he converted not a few—young men amongst them of signal promise, 
one of whom, after receiving an education in Scotland, became a power 
in his native land. And persistent street-preacher as he was, he was 
by-and-by the referee of the Governor in many important mutters, being 
consulted about improvements in the examination of officers in the verna- 
cular and classical tongues—after he had declined, because of his missionary 
work, to become President of the Board of Examiners—and even in more 
important state matters than that. He was one of the main influences 
in procuring that change in the policy of the Indian Government which 
has been so beneficial to it in many ways—the recegnition of its true aims 
as a Christian Government, in respect not only of ceasing to put obstacles 
in the way of Christian education, but of aiding and furthering it. Now- 
adays, the educational reformer is not scowled at because he is also the 
Christian teacher, but that was too largely the case when John Wilson 
went to India. 

It is beyond our scope to do more than we have now done, but in sheer 
justice to Dr. George Smith we must add that, while he has not failed 
to bring out faithful'y the grand character of Dr. John Wilson, and the 
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lofty spirit that from first to last sustained him, he has done much to 
make the general condition of Bombay, and the policy and procedure of 
successive governors, clear; and has thus, iu a high and important sense, 
written a chapter of Indian history. But the reader will find that the 
broader view taken in this way never dwindles the figure of his subject : 
it is filled in as a careful and effective background, on which he may be 
the more effectively displayed. Dr. John Wilson’s work was in every 
aspect such as required this style of treatment to do it justice, and the 
manner in which Dr. George Smith has maintained personal interest, 
while never losing sight of those wider issues, shows how thoroughly he 
has mastered his subject in all its relations, and how efficient he is, in 
the main respects, as a biographer. If the life of Dr. Duff, on which he is 
understood to be engaged, is as successful, he will have good cause to be 
congratulated. 


William Harvey: a History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood. By R. Witu1s, M.D. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 


The accomplished author of this able memoir has done the public no 
trivial service. We have been so long content with short encyclopedia 
notices and casual—mostly esoteric—references to Harvey’s work, that 
the greatest of English physicians has become, to the majority of us, 
little more than the shadow of a name, at the very period when abroad— 
and more especially in Italy—the most strenuous efforts have been, and 
are being made, to contest his title to his great discovery. Dr. Willis’s 
volume comes in the nick of time to vindicate the just claims of our 
countryman, and give the world a finished portrait in lieu of slight 
and perfunctory sketches. It thus falls naturally into two divisions: a 
critical survey of the various theories as to the nature and properties of 
the blood which up to the appearance of Harvey’s book had ruled the 
scientific world, and of the precise nature of Harvey’s own discovery ; and 
a biographical memoir broader in treatment and richer in detail than 
any hitherto presented to us. That some idea, vaguely conceived and 
incorrectly formulated, of the circulation of the blood, was in the air 
before Harvey wrote, may possibly be admitted, though Dr. Willis hardly 
even allows of this; just as, on the other hand, there were minor matters 
which Harvey himself imperfectly apprehended, and which could not, 
indeed, have been clearly understood before the microscope became of 
general use in anatomical investigations. Even in Plato we have a pas- 
sage which, read by the light of our later knowledge, might be taken for 
one of those inspired utterances of whose full purport speaker and 
hearers at the time were quite unconscious. Cesalpino, Vesalius, Sarpi, 
and still more Servetus, seem each at moments to have been on the thres- 
hold of the great discovery. It was reserved for Harvey to pluck the key to 
the riddle from amidst the mazes of the old physiology, and by induction 
and experiment to reduce his grard idea of the continuous circulation of 
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the blood throughout the body to a practical doctrine, which needed only 
to be stated to secure the adhesion of every anatomist of the day—a few 
excepted, who were too old to learn. It is not to a Solomon de Caux that 
we ascribe the invention of the steam-engine ; still less can we admit 
the claim of any of Harvey’s predecessors or contemporaries to stand on 
the same line with him in regard to the greatest discovery of modern 
physiology. Though necessarily somewhat technical, all this part of Dr. 
Willis’s book is equally eloquent and conclusive. The memoir proper ap- 
peals to a wider audience. There can have been few happier lives, upon 
the whole, than Harvey’s; few to which science was, in a higher degree, 
its own exceeding great reward. Most characteristic is the picture we 
get of him when, in attendance on the king at Edge Hill fight, ‘ he with- 
drew under a hedge, and took out of his pocket a book, and read. But 
he had not read very long before a bullet of a great gun grazed on the 
ground near him, which made him remove his station.’ He was very 
little of the politician or the courtier, though (like Vesalius) too great a 
doctor not to be in request at Court. A member ofa loving family, whose 
motto through life was Vis uwnita fortior, and whose other sons were - 
among the most respected merchants of the day, he had the happiness of 
knowing that his interests, while he worked, were duly looked after, and 
that through all the troubles of the time he could still remain a fairly 
wealthy man. Singularly free from the usual jealousy of inventors, he 
could pursue his investigations with the tranquillity of the sage, content to 
let them go forth to the world on their own merits, or to pass them on, 
when stricken in years and weak in health, to younger, not to worthier suc- 
cessors. This evenness of temper is the more remarkable because Harvey 
—so Aubrey tells us—was by nature ‘very choleric, and in his younger 
days did wear a dagger, as the fashion then was, which he would be apt 
to draw out on every occasion ’—a description which, when applied by a 
contemporary to a medical student of the days of Elizabeth and James, 
seems to imply something more than the ‘ way of gesticulation to add 
force to his words,’ which Dr. Willis is inclined to understand by it. 
But of choler, or of any other unseemly passion, there is no trace in 
the life of the grown man—a life so thoroughly noble and humane, that 
we can give no higher praise to Dr. Willis’s memoir than to pronounce 
it in all respects worthy of its subject. 


English Men of Letters, Edited by Jonn Morury. Shelley. 
By J. Appincton Symonps. Macmillan and Co. 

What an odd fate is that of Shelley’s, viewed in the aspect of a teacher ! 
How he would have rebelled at the idea that he was a mere artist, con- 
cerned only to create.art for art’s sake. No poet with decided inspiration, 
amounting sometimes even to hectic fervour or possession, was ever more 
distinctly a teacher. One half the critical problem in his case is to re- 
concile and to explain these two things. His temperament seemed to de- 
mand, as it were, an ideal atmosphere, that his genius might freely expand 
in it; and yet he needs periodically to fold his wing and fall to earth, and to 
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look around and interest himself in its concerns, as an impulse to renewed 
flight. The bird of paradise becomes for 2 moment, as it were, the 
earrier-pigeon, connecting two otherwise separated spheres. And yet 
Shelley has become, par excellence, the beaw ideal of the modern poets and 
critics, who hold that in this sense art has nothing to do with reality, or 
with the ethical considerations that immediately emerge in contemplating 
the most ordinary human relations. Mr. Symonds has, on the whole, 
presented Shelley fairly, and has well condensed the story of his life, with 
just sufficient sympathy and critical intention as to make it intelligible in 
its general scope. But we think he somewhat fails to make so clear as we 
should have liked the peculiarly strong ethical element in Shelley, which in 
real life was absorbed in an impulsive, undiscerning self-surrender, as shown 
in the anecdote quoted by Landor with such effect, when Shelley rushed 
in between Byron and the sword of the infuriated Italian soldier; while in 
his poetry it was absorbed and exhausted in an intense and eager destructive 
energy, affording a kind of poetic paradox hardly matched elsewhere. 
On the destructive side, as on the creative one, the followers of the art- 
pour-art school may fancy that they find countenance in Shelley; but 
Shelley would have indignantly denied that he doomed all the brood of 


priests to destruction merely because it aided poetic effect. In a word, 


his repugnances were accidental, as is well seen in his awful poem on Eldon; 
but the principle that underlay them was vital and ethical in the deepest 
sense; and thus far Shelley would have refused to be classed as his most 
fervent admirers of to-day would class him. Had it not been for mere 
aceidents of education, Shelley’s repugnances would have been different, 
but his principles the same. By the way, too, Mr. Symonds is too one- 
sided in his verdict against Shelley’s first wife. 


The Six Chief Lives from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, with 
Macaulay's Life of Johnson. With a Preface by Mar- 
THEW ArNoLp. Macmillan and Co. 


There can be no doubt that Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets’ are valuable, 
at once as illustrations of English prose in the era when prose received 
the greatest study, and as psychological studies. We mean that they 
suggest a very great deal about Johnson, on the principle that a biographer 
in relating the life of another cannot but reveal himself. Johnson very 
greatly revealed himself, and there can be no doubt that Lord Macaulay 
in delineating Johnson also very greatly revealed himself. Now, as a 
general thing, the literature which is most suited for the young, at all 
events for the youthful, is that in which precisely little is suggested of the 
writer’s opinions or peculiarities, in which all the light is disinterestedly 
cast upon the object, and where the sweetness is vicariously translated. 
While doing full justice to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s great gifts as a writer 
and his extensive experience as an educationist, we must add that he 
also very greatly reveals himself in introducing Johnson and Macaulay 
in his preface. ‘That, in some relations, is a merit, but in books for 
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the young it has its drawbacks. For one thing, he tells us he has 
only added one note. We are quite sure that younger readers will not 
thank him for his reserve. It was surely by way of practically showing 
his inclusiveness, that he set the Corinthian Macaulay to illustrate the 
‘harsh and prejudiced bear’ of Bolt Court. We are quite certain also 
that there is much in these Lives that the bulk of the young will after 
learning immediately forget. A few more notes might have helped them 
to remember, though not on the principle of that threefold or fourfold 
tier of Jean Paul’s. The truth is, even in these Selected Lives and Lord 
Macaulay’s essay, there is so much which the young will so vainly 
endeavour to understand, that the very thing Mr. Arnold means to mend 
by it will come of it. As a piece of literature it is full of interest, and the: 
publishers have made it a very neat and handy book, and it will no doubt 
find a place in many a library. 


The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. Edited by E. J.. With 
Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Here we have a full-length portrait of a very attractive figure. There 
may be differences of opinion about Sydney Dobell’s position among poets. 
Some, indeed, are inclined to say that his lack of attention to conven- 
tional form, and his peculiar interest in social and political questions, com- 
bined to weaken his dramatic attempts; while his lesser poems, with the 
exception of a ballad or two-——and conspicuous among them ‘ Keith of 
Ravelston ’—so pervasively suffer from freedoms and affectations of every 
order, that they are not likely to take a permanent place in English 
poetry. ‘Balder’ and ‘The Roman ’—full of fine episodes as they are— 
lack concentration, are wholly devoid of humour, and are over-refined 
and fantastic. This is one side. The other is, that the personality of 
the poet, with its fine-thoughtedness, instinctive insight, and fervid love 
of beauty and of truth, are enough, even apart from occasional felicities 
and triumphs of execution, to secure attention to him in after times from 
students of English poetry. The Life now given to the world will form 
a very valuable testimony and aid to this latter view of Mr. Dobell’s 
genius. Here we learn how, in spite of home-schooling and seclusion, 
and an exclusive and repellent religious creed, the boy developed him- 
self; how, in face of many trials — sickness and pain among them 
during the later years—he bore himself with such delicate courage 
and fine consideration for others, as to be in many respects heroic. 
Condemned to be a valetudinarian, he cheerfully laboured still, keeping 
up the fullest sympathy with all noble active effort in the world. He 
illustrates in a very striking way the ‘grand old name of gentleman’ 
—this we feel as we read. His rare penetration and subtlety of thought 
are well represented by extracts from his note-books, which would appear 
to have been a rich store of speculation and record. Here are two of the 
notes :—* Spring and Fall—what words for what things! They contain a 
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whole lecture on expression—that kind of expression which is in itself 
poetry, though not poems—the hewn stones of the temple. Express 
Nature the whole as we here express Nature the part, and you have the 
poem. To the common man, the harvest of the year is the time of fruits, 
and the summer of beauty and flowers but the means to that end. To the 
poet, the harvest is the season of beauty, and the season of fruit but the 
necessary provision for its renewal.’ ‘ We are all irretrievably word-struck, 
and there lies our danger and our difficulty. If the rights, duties, privi- 
leges, and immunities belonging to a fact ushered in the fact, and were 
inalienably attached to it, our case were less pitiable. When the name 
has left the fact, the fact may be re-baptized, and there’s an end. Except 
for a few wandering phantoms, our spiritual world would be no worse. 
But alas for our aristocratic institutions, allegiance goes with the title, 
even here.’ 

The Essay on Currer Bell is a piece of incisive, yet truthful and generous 
criticism. His letters are now and then very fine in respect of naive re- 
mark and self-confession, and occasionally take upon them a tint of feminine 
fineness. His love of nature is very true and deep. We have been much 
struck with many of his memoranda, which, as given here, are deeply 
suggestive, and often extremely true. We are not sure but the purpose 
which the biographer has in view would haye been more efficiently served 
if the memoir had been somewhat more condense; but moytesty and fine . 
taste are conspicuous everywhere. The narrative part is admirebiy‘done ; 
and the effort to make Mr. Dobell describe iximself,rataer than ty cteseribe« 
him, is to a great degree successful. We heve. read.tue, book with: gteas.. 
pleasure, and we are sure many others will do the same, for a beautiful, 
generous spirit everywhere displays itself. 


Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D)., Scholar, Poet, and ~—— 7 


Divine. By his Son, the Rev. J. T. Hopeson, M.A. 
Maemillan and Co. 


From one point of view, the publication of these volumes is a matter of 
the highest literary importance. The correspondence now given to the 
world for the first time—and consisting of letters written by Byron's 
sister, Hodgson, and the poet himself—will do more towards clearing 
Lord Byron’s memory than all the defences of his warmest admirers. We 
can only wish that the material now published upon the unhappy differ- 
ences between Lord and Lady Byron had been made public long ago. 
But apart from this important question, Francis Hodgson himself pos- 
sessed so much literary ability and acumen as to warrant the biographical 
memoir of him which we here receive. This steadfast friend of Byron 
(through evil and through good report) was born at Croydon, in November, 
1781. On both sides he was well descended—numbering amongst his 
ancestors Vaughan, the Silurist. His mother belonged to the well-known 
family of Coke. At the age of thirteen Hodgson went to Eton, where he 
had the celebrated Dr. Keate for his tutor, and amongst his schoolmates 
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were Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, Lancelot Shadwell, 
and William Lamb, subsequently Lord Melbourne. In 1799 we find him 
at King’s College, Cambridge, laying in those stores of learning which 
were afterwards conspicuously manifested in his writings. At the univer- 
sity he made firm friendships with Robert Bland (whose name survives in 
connection with his ‘ Anthology’), Herman Merivale, and Denman, who 
became Lord Chief Justice. After leaving Cambridge, necessity drove 
Hodgson to the occupation of a private tutor, but during this period he 
devoted himself to that work which, perhaps, is the best of all his literary 
remains, the translation of Juvenal. His rendering of the great satirist was 
exceedingly well received. In 1808 the friendship with Byron commenced, 
and from that year until his death the feeling of mutual affection between 
Hodgson and the poet never knew the slightest diminution. This fact we 
hold to be in itself one of the strongest vindications of Lord Byron’s cha- 
racter. Here is a scholar and divine, a man of the most irreproachable 
character, and full of deep religious feeling, clinging to Byron throughout 
the whole of his ill-starred career with unalterable affection. Such a deep 
and lasting friendship would have been an utter impossibility had one half 
of the dark stories which have been circulated respecting the poet been 
true. Hodgson held a mastership at Eton in 1806, but in 1808 became 
tutor at King’s College, a position he held until his marriage in 1814. 
‘In i8i 1 successful i in preventing a duel between Byrcn and 
» Moore. The: cnalienge arose out of Byron’s references in ‘ English Bards 
Scotch Reviewers Moore's ‘Jeadless ’ duel with Jeffrey at Chalk 
-Padin.,. We. next mect with a series of amusing letters from Bland to 
Hodgson, written in 1812. In 1813 Hodgson was contemplating mar- 
riage, and Byron, with characteristic generosity — knowing the needs 
of his friend — pressed upon him the munificent gift of £1000. In 
the year 1814 began Hodgson’s friendship with Byron's sister, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leigh. Their correspondence was continued at frequent 
intervals for nearly forty years. Their first letters relate to Lord Byron 
and his courtship of Miss Milbanke. In one of Hodgson’s letters to his 
betrothed, occurs the following important passage, referring to Lord 
Byron’s engagement to Miss Milbanke. ‘How I glowed with indignation at 
the base reporters of his fortune-hunting. He is sacrificing a great deal too 
much. Not to Miss M——, that is impossible, because nothing is too much 
for her, and (as is usual in these cases) she would require nothing. 
But her parents (although Byron speaks of them with the most beautiful 
respect) certainly to me appear to be most royally’ selfish persons. Her 
fortune is not large at present, but he settles £60,000 upon her. This he 
cannot do without selling Newstead again; and with a look and manner 
that I cannot easily forget, he said, “‘ You know we must think of these 
things as little as possible.” “ But,” I replied, “I am certain if she saw 
Newstead she would not let you part with it.” ‘Bless her! she has 
nothing to do with it. Nor would I excite a feeling in her mind that may 
be prejudicial to her interests.” Now where, where are the hearts of 
those who can undervalue, who can depreciate, this man?’ This letter 
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proves most conclusively Byron’s deep affection for, and devotion to, his 
future wife at this period. The poet’s sister angured the happiest results 
from the approaching marriage, though these feelings were sometimes not 
wholly unmingled with anxiety. Byron’s marriage took place on the 2nd 
of January, 1815.' Unfortunately, no long period elapsed before Mrs. 
Leigh’s pleasant predictions were falsified. The poet’s nerves were 
quickly unstrung, and he became very depressed ; yet his sister still hoped 
for the best, and trusted to the affection of his wife, whom she loved and 
esteemed. Things went tolerably well for six or seven months, and then 
there are indications in Mrs. Leigh’s letters to Hodgson that all is not 
right. By September she is a little shaken in her confidence, and writes 
in this dubious strain: ‘ From my own observations on their epistles, and 
knowledge of Byron’s disposition and ways, I really hope most confi- 
dently that all will turn out very happily. It appears to me that Lady 
Byron sets about making him happy quite in the right way. It is true 
I judge at a distance, and we generally hope as we wish.’ In a postscript 
to this letter she relates how Byron and his wife had been playing 
the fool one evening. ‘Byron ;dressed in Lady M.’s long-haired wig 
(snatched from her head for the purpose), his dressing-gown on, turned 
wrong-side-out; Lady Byron in his travelling cap and long cloak, with 
whiskers and moustachios.’ A few months after this Mrs. Leigh writes 
to Mr. Hodgson, begging him to come up to town, as she fears a separa- 
tion between Lord and Lady Byron. After an interview with the poet, 
Hodgson resolved to make an appeal to the wife’s feelings, and wrote her 
a letter marked by great tact, kindness, and judgment. Lady Byron 
replied to the effect that nothing could alter her determination. ‘I may 
give you a general idea of what.I have experienced,’ she says, ‘ by saying 
that he married me with the deepest determination of revenge, avowed 
-on the day of my marriage, and executed ever since with systematic and 
increasing cruelty, which no affection could change.’ Yet for many months 
she had lived happily with her husband; and to show that she did not 
even now regard their differences as hopelessly insuperable, we will ex- 
tract the closing sentences of the letter from which we have already 
quoted. ‘You will continue Lord Byron’s friend, and the time may yet 
come when he will receive from that friendship such benefits as he 
now rejects. I will even indulge the consolatory thought that the re- 
membrance of me, when time has softened the irritation created by my 
presence, may contribute to the same end.’ After writing this letter, 
however, Lady Byron seems to have given way to morbid thoughts, and 
to have constructed a case against her husband which would not bear 
examination, but which has since been the foundation for the repeated 


-charges against him. The idea of insanity was a ridiculous one; and the 


whole of this great quarrel between Lord and Lady Byron resolves itself 
into a case of complete incompatibility on both sides. Hodgson evidently 
did not believe it was more than this, and he was in a better position to 


‘know than any other person. As the present biographer remarks, ‘The 
-truth of Lord Byron’s oft-quoted statement, that “the causes were too 
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simple to be easily found out,” is amply attested by these letters ; and the 
idea of some secret enormity, too horrible for Lady Byron to mention, 
must henceforth and for ever be abandoned by all unprejudiced persons.’ 
As regards Mrs. Leigh, her letters prove her to have been a somewhat 
gushing, but a most tender and affectionate woman, with something like 
a passionate sisterly idolatry of her brother and his commanding genius. 
Lady Byron evidently could not understand her husband, and the want 
of accord between them deepened the gloom and dejection to which the 
poet was naturally subject. We must now give a brief space to Hodgson 
himself. In 1815 he was ordained to the curacy of Bradden, in North- 
amptonshire, and in less than a year afterwards was presented to the 
living of Bakewell, in Derbyshire, by the Duke of Rutland. In the latter 
place he stayed for upwards of twenty years. He passed much of his 
time in writing poems and criticisms. There is a letter from Byron to 
him, in which the writer speaks of ‘the scoundrels of scribblers who 
are trying to run down Pope.’ Mrs. Leigh was bitterly distressed 
by the appearance of ‘Don Juan,’ but she speedily sustained a greater 
shock still by the death of her beloved brother. The servant Fletcher 
stated that two fits which Byron had, not long before his death, 
had made a deep impression upon him, ‘ and produced great attention, 
not only to diet, but the more serious duties of a Christian.’ That there 
had been a great alteration in him is proved from the fact that he expressed 
concern at having written ‘Don Juan,’ and other objectionable things. 
Had Byron lived, there was ground for Hodgson’s hope and belief that he 
would have lived down his cynical scepticism and hatred of Christianity, 
or at any rate, that his friends would have witnessed some remarkable 
change in this direction. Hodgson proposed to write his friend’s life, but 
a good deal of disappointment resulted on account of Moore’s pressing his 
prior claim to the work. In 1838, Hodgson lost his first wife, and the 
memories of Bakewell were so keen that he sought for an exchange of 
livings. He was shortly afterwards appointed to the Archdeaconry of 
Derby. After being appointed Rector of Edensor, in 1840, Hodgson suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that post which had long been the ardent desire of his 
life, viz., the Provostship of Eton. He fearlessly carried out many valu- 
able reforms during the period of his provostship, and few men who have 
ever occupied that distinguished position have deserved so well of past, 
present, and future Etonians. He died in the closing days of 1852, being 
then seventy-one years of age. The testimony of all who had known 
him—from dukes downward, and even the Royal Family itself, to the 
very humblest individual —is to the same effect, that he was one of the 
most amiable, gentle, and chivalrous of men and of Christians. 


Brownlow North, B.A., Oxon. Records and Recollections. By 
the Rey. Kenneth Moopy-Sruart, M.A. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Brownlow North was the grandson of the Bishop of Winchester, whose 
name he bore, the son of Prebendary North, and grand-nephew of Lord 
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Guildford North. For a time he was heir-apparent to the earldom of 
Guildford, but a second marriage of his eldest brother, who succeeded to 
the earldom, and had ason born to him, disappointed this hope. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. A robust, stalwart man, he was until forty- 
four years of age a ringleader in sport and profligacy. He was then con- 
verted, and the power of the gospel of Christ was never more signally 
instanced than in the subdual of his strong will, and in the agony of the 
conflict which led to it. He became as resolute in Christ’s service as he 
had been in that of the devil. With simplicity and entireness of heart and 
life he began, like Paul, to preach the faith that he had once destroyed. 
A burning zeal, and great powers of eloquent and direct address, made 
him the popular evangelist for twenty years—as much a praise in the 
Church of Christ as before he had been a by-word. An Episcopalian, he 
yet preached in any hall or room or church when opportunity was given 
to him, and was the means of the conversion of hundreds. Few more 
striking narratives of spiritual success have appeared. The change which 
he himself had experienced, hundreds more experienced through his in- 
fluence—many of them now ministers of Jesus Christ in Established and 
other Churches. Let scepticism account for the facts narrated in this book 
asitmay. Cananything but the gospel of Christ, in its evangelical aspects, 
produce such results? 


Potto Brown, the Village Philanthropist, St. Ives, Hunts. 
Albert Goodman, Green End. London: Samuel Harris 
and Ce. 


Mr. Potto Brown contributes a distinct type to the commercial bio- 
graphy of which in Sir Titus Salt and Mr. George Moore we have 
recently had two signal examples. There is nothing special either in his 
business enterprize or in the wealth that he accumulated. Hundreds of 
instances of equal success might easily be adduced. The speciality is in 
the individuality of Mr. Brown’s character, and in the strong, independent, 
not to say original, way in which he devoted himself to the religious and 
social gocd of his fellow-men. Mr. Brown was born in the village of 
Houghton, near St. Ives, Hunts, in the house where he lived throughout 
his life, and died. He was a miller, succeeding his father in an embar- 
rassed business, and with the aid of the capital, andthe sound judgment of 
his partner, Mr. Joseph Goodman, raising it to a great success. He was 
of Quaker parentage, and although he became a Congregationalist, he 
always retained a strong sympathy with the tone and methods of his 
progenitors. His education was very imperfect, chiefly through the 
incompetency of his schoolmasters ; but he developed great strength and 
individuality of character, which, while never passing into eccentricity, 
few failed to notice. With but a limited acquaintance with books, he 
independently thought out conclusions which others perhaps had reached 
long before, and he fearlessly pressed them to their practical issues. 
Thus he early thought his way out of the predominant Calvinism of 
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his early days, and was strong in his Arminian antagonism to it. He 
built schools and chapels, and employed missionary agencies, and 
especially revival preachers and services to a large extent, always—but 
with a narrowness of spiritual conception which in later years he some- 
what outgrew—insisting upon tabulated results. He brought over from 
America the late Mr. Finney, to hold revival services. Mr. Gough's first 
visit to England was at his instance. A strong teetotaler, he fought 
strenuously against drunkenness ; an intense lover of freedom, he fought 
the battle of civil and religious liberty, and did more for Nonconformity, 
if not for political Liberalism, in his native county, than perhaps any man 
of his generation. Seven years after his death, a bronze statue of him 
has been erected in Houghton by subscription. This is not strictly a 
memoir. It is a contribution to a just éstimate of a remarkable man. 
Mr. Neville Goodman contributes a chapter on his mental and moral cha- 
‘vacter; Mr. C. P. Tebbutt sketches his social and political life; Mr. R. W. 
Dixon his religious life and work; and Dr. Allon gives such a summary 
of his characteristics and work as a funeral sermon furnishes occasion for. 
For some reasons we could have wished that a more formal biography 
had been written. Materials for it in rich anecdote and noteworthy 
incident exist, and it would have excited a wider interest. Personally 
his life had no interest beyond his native county; but typically it is the 
presentation of a noble character, whose independence and strenuousness 
made him very eminently ‘a servant of his age.’ Such men are the 
strength and glory of the more rural life of England. 


Through Asiatic Turkey: Narrative of a Journey from Bombay 
to the Bosphorus. By Grarran Geary, Editor of ‘ The 
Times of India.’ Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 


Though the Turkish Empire has been brought prominently before the 
world during the past few years, comparatively little is known by English- 
men of Asiatic Turkey. Mr. Geary’s volumes, therefore, in that they form 
not only a pleasant record of travel, but contain much infermation re- 
specting the peoples of this region, deserve to be warmly welcomed. 
The author deprecates the idea of having written in a party sense, and 
leaves it to the reader to discover whether his facts tell for or against the 
Turks. From certain passages, we should rather think that Mr. Geary is 
leniently disposed towards the Turks, but we may at once admit that he 
is generally extremely fair in his statements and arguments. He ofiers 
an agreeable contrast in this respect to such writers as Captain Burnaby. 
It. is, of course, no use for a traveller who simply sees what we may call 
the official side of a people, to write a work descriptive of the condition 
of that people. For such a man, many things will be glossed over, and 
others rigidly suppressed. Mr. Geary avoided the danger of becoming 
prejudiced in this respect by mingling with men of all classes during his 
long journey. With some of his general conclusions we might not be 
wholly prepared to agree; but he has certainly told us many things new 
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in connection with Asiatic Turkey, and compiled a very readable account 
of his journeyings. He has learnt the views of Arabs and Jews, Greeks 
and Kurds, with regard to the real drift of things in the Ottoman Empire; 
and has also consulted with pashas and officers of state, bankers, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, &c., as well as with consular agents and the repre- 
sentatives of European Powers. The earlier chapters of this work are 
devoted to Persia and the Persian Gulf; and Mr. Geary believes—in 
common with many other travellers through this portion of Asia—that 
behind a Turkish Question, a Persian Question looms in the near future. 
He does not conceal his view that Persia is gradually succumbing to the 
influence of Russia. The question, however, does not immediately appeal 
to England, though we could wish, in the interests of commerce, that our 
relations with Persia were on a firmer basis. The real value of the Persian 
Gulf is comparatively unknown. Mr. Geary points out that of late years 
the Turks, who have conquered nearly the whole of the interior of Arabia, 
have extended their rule over the Arabian or south-western coast of the 
Gulf. The sheiks and others under the protection of the British flag have 
never been asked to contribute a farthing of tribute in return for the 
peace and security which they enjoy. ‘We have neglected to acquire 
any legal right to their fidelity or allegiance. The Turks, when absorbing 
strip after strip of the Gulf littoral, showed themselves perfectly aware of 
this. They denied point-blank that we had any right to object to their 
annexations, as we had never exercised the rights of sovereignty over the 
sheiks in whose fate we interested ourselves.’ It should be borne in 
mind, however, that such an absolute sovereignty as that here indicated 
brings with it responsibilities which British statesmen might well pause 
before taking upon themselves. It is no doubt true that our position in 
regard to the Gulf is anomalous, and it would be well if we could arrive 
at a settlement of this question without those complications which Mr. 
Geary seems to dread. The Persians have always regarded our Resi- 
dency at Bushire with suspicion and distrust, though they have had no 
objection to play systematically into the hands of Russia, thus defeating 
that neutrality which should have been observed towards the two great 
European Powers. Colonel Pelly has expressed his fear that the Govern- 
ment of Teheran, ‘ influenced and overawed by Russia, or yielding to the 
promptings of its own jealous temperament, might at any moment inter- 
rupt our Eastern communications, vii the Gulf, by an act within its own 
jurisdiction, before diplomacy or force could intervene to save them.’ 
We trust that nothing will occur to lead to so short-sighted a policy on 
the part of the Shah and his Government. In treating of Bagdad, the 
author desiderates a more energetic policy on the part of the Turkish 
rulers. There are many abuses which retard all progress and impoverish 
the Government. In nearly every department of authority, except the 
administration of justice, corruption prevails, and that to a lamentable 
extent. Mr. Geary is convinced that if once the magnificent province of 
which Bagdad is the centre gets a Government on whose honesty and 
capacity it can rely, its growth will astonish the world. While Mr. Geary 
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"was in Bagdad, no one expressed any desire for the advent of Russian 
sway; but he was repeatedly asked by good Mohammedans why England 
did not come and take possession of the country, and thus save it from 
the Russians? There was a general impression, he remarks, that if 
England did this the country would soon prosper,*trade would increase, 
and there would be no conscription. But we are glad to find that Mr. 
Geary hesitates before endorsing this view; for, as he says, ‘a British 
annexation of the country, were such a thing politically possible or de- 
sirable, could only be made permanent by a tedious war.’ England has 
quite enough upon her hands with her present possessions without further 
embroiling herself. In-his second volume the author deals at consider- 
able length with the Kurds and Kurdistan, and the adjacent peoples. In 
some places, as for example at Mardin, he reports that the utmost religious 
toleration prevails, and he gives an account of various missionary 
enterprises and the progress they are making. He also discusses the pos- 
sibility of a railway from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. He con- — 
siders that such a railway might be financed, and that the operation does 
not present greater difficulties than those so triumphantly surmounted by 
M. de Lesseps in the case of the Suez Canal. Mr. Geary has some final 
reflections upon the future of Turkey. He regards the maintenance of 
the Ottoman Empire indispensable as a bar to Russian ambition. ‘With 
Russia established in the valley of the Euphrates, her aggressive influence 
would arrest the progress of civilization in the Persian Gulf, convert 
Persia into a vassal state, and trouble the repose of India.’ Though Mr. 
Geary is not exactly an alarmist, he is evidently permeated by fears 
respecting Russia, which to many readers will appear groundless. But, 
without subscribing to all his opinions, we can at least congratulate him 
upon having written an entertaining work. 


Forty Years in New Zealand. By the Rev. James Buuier. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

The very heading of this work proves that Mr. Buller is entitled to 
speak with authority. We hear from ‘flying’ visitors so many conflict- 
ing accounts of the colony of New Zealand, that it is well to receive a 
carefully-prepared narrative from one whose long residence in the colony 
really enables him to speak of the progress already made, and of the 
prospects of the future. Mr. Buller’s work includes a personal narrative, 
an account of Maoridom, and of the Christianization and colonization of 
the country. It is remarkable how great an advance has been made in 
New Zealand since the author first set foot in the colony, forty years ago. 
It was then comparatively unknown; now it attracts the interest of the 
British public in no ordinary degree. Amongst the men who have done 
much to make known and develop its resources, is Sir Julius Vogel, the 
Agent-General for New Zealand. His statements have been regarded by 
some English writers as extravagant, but in spite of all adverse criticism 
they have been found capable of substantiation. In an excellent intro- 
duction, Mr. Buller takes a general glance at New Zealand, its climate, 
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extent, population, &c., and quotes the opinion of Carl Ritter, the eminent 
geographer, to the effect that the country ‘is destined, before all other 
lands, to become a mother of civilized nations.” It is very fruitful—all 
kinds of vegetables, fruit, and corn can be grown there—while it is also 
rich in mineral wealth. It seems to justify the claim made for it of being 
one of the first countries on the face of the globe—of being, in fact, ‘ an 
epitome, in miniature, of all the great continents in the world.’ The 
first division of the work before us is occupied by the author’s personal 
narrative, which will be found most entertaining. There are descriptions 
of the chief towns, and details in connection with missionary enterprise 
in the colony. The second division is concerned with the Maoris, and 
after Mr. Buller’s full description of them, their origin, physiology, reli- 
gion, social life, government, &c., no English readers will hereafter have 
reason for remaining in ignorance of this race, which has caused at various 
periods so much trouble to settlers. Next, we have an account of the 
Christianization of New Zealand, followed by an equally full history of 
its colonization. Mr. Buller gives some final advice to intending emi- 
grants. Land can be bought from the Government for pastoral or agri- 
cultural purposes at an upset price of twenty shillings per acre, to be paid 
in half-yearly instalments, stretching over ten or fifteen years. This 
arrangement is an exceedingly favourable one for the emigrant, the only 
condition exacted being that of residence. Emigrants should not buy 
land in any office in England ; they should see the land before purchasing, 
and satisfy themselves as to its quality and position. With small means, 
says the author, an emigrant will do better to work for others, than to set 
up for himself: by husbanding his earnings, he can lay up in store a’ 
capital for future use. ‘The emigrant should not load himself with an 
excessive amount of baggage, implements, furniture, &c.: nothing else 
will be more valuable to him, certainly nothing more portable, than 
hard cash. This should be remitted through one of the banks.’ Not the 
least important part of this work are the appendices, the first of which 
is a lecture upon ‘New Zealand—the future England of the southern 
hemisphere ;’ delivered at Wellington by Mr. Buller. The appendices 
also include an epitome of the natural history of the colony. We should 
think that to intending emigrants to New Zealand this work is absolutely 
indispensable, while all other readers will find it most attractive and 
full of information. 


Notes of a Tour in America. From August 7 to November 17, 
1877. By H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., F.G.8. Edward 
Stanford. 

Probably we owe it to the fact that these notes were originally contri- 
buted to the Cambrian newspaper, that they are so admirably lucid, 
succinct, and instructive. Mr. Vivian, in the directest and simplest way, 
gives needful information, and has in an unusual degree succeeded in 
avoiding what is superfluous. His eye is/primarily that of the mine- 
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owner, iron-master, and geologist ; subordinately, that of the senator and 
social economist. He has, moreover, a keen perception of the picturesque, 
and in a quiet graphic way can describe the things that he sees. The 
test of every American traveller's descriptive powers is Niagara. The 
temptation to heroics is almost irresistible, even to well-disciplined pens. 
The simplicity of Mr. Vivian’s picture makes it most effective. Niagara fills 
him with reverent awe, the genuineness of which is evinced by his quiet 
description of it. Similar praise may be bestowed upon his account of 
the Yosemite. Mr. and Mrs. Vivian were travelling companions with 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Childers,—Mr. Childers visiting Canada as Chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway Company. Their route was by New- 
foundland and Halifax to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Albany, Boston, 
Saratoga, Niagara, Toronto, and Hamilton; thence to New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Buffalo; thence to San Francisco, back to 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, Washington and New York. Mr. Vivian 
travelled with every luxury that the resources of river steamers and 
Pullman’s cars, directed and administered by the highest authorities, 
could supply. Everything that he wished to see was open for his in- 
spection. Any information that he desired was affluently furnished. His 
book therefore contains most valuable statistical and other information 
concerning the vast coal- and iron-fields of America and their associated 
manufactures; the corn, lumber, and carcass trade of Chicago; the wine- 
growing and cotton-growing of other places. Mr. Vivian visited the 
notorious Emma Mine, the ‘only practised and thoroughly disinterested 
eye that has ever looked on it,’ and the Nevada silver mines. His inform- 
ation justifies the magnificent horoscope which statesmen capable of 
looking beyond the bounds of their own parish have cast for America. 
Mr. Vivian, however, justly remarks that, in the competition, they are 
not the vast coal- and iron-fields that will determine the issue, but men. 
England has coal supplies for a thousand years; but sooner or later 
America will not lack the men. In some respects Mr. Vivian thinks that 
Canada will surpass the States. His judgments are clear and impartial, 
and his sympathies are kindly and catholic. He has a good word to say for 
negro servants, and especially for the black puddlers of Pittsburg ; and he 
generously vindicates the Chinese of San Francisco from the disparage- 
ments which have been thrown upon them. Industrious and cleanly, they 
have contributed much to Western development. Hespeaks his mind very 
freely, and strongly reprobates the Philadelphians, who have constructed 
their great Laurel Hill Cemetery, covering one hundred and thirty acres of 
ground, one hundred and ten feet above the river which supplies the town 
with water, and thirty yards from-the water’s edge. He also speaks very 
plainly concerning the corruption, jobbery, and dubious ‘liberty’ of 
American political life. We wish that we could follow Mr. Vivian from 
point to point. He has always some pertinent thing to tell us or some 
suggestive judgment to give. We follow him with an ever-increasing 
interest. Many as have been the books written about America, we doubt 
if any former traveller has so admirably combined the free and easy touch 
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of the tourist with the practical insight of an able man of business and 
of a sagacious political economist. We have traversed most of the 
ground described in this volume, but we are free to confess that we have 
gathered from it more vivid conceptions and more interesting information 
than from any other book it has been our lot to meet with. 


Cyprus: Historical and Descriptive. Adapted from the Ger- 
man of Franz von Louver, with much additional matter, 
by Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. W. H. Allen and Co. 


The date upon the opening page of Herr von Liher’s sparkling narrative 
goes far to explain the seeming discrepancy between his glowing pictures of 
the Paphian isle and the disconsolate reports of our British specials. Tempe 
itself has doubtless a very different look when the hill-sides lie bare and 
brown beneath a scorching autumn sun, from that:which it has when every 
rock is fresh with the verdure and fragrance of spring. And in Cyprus the 
difference between the seasons clearly makes itself felt with almost tropical 
intensity. It was so even in classical times. Greek minstrels, fresh from 
the vernal festival of Aphrodite, could conceive no more appropriate terms 
than, ‘fragrant island,’ ‘ blessed plains,’ ‘toy and darling of the sea-born 
goddess.’ The wearied Roman who, at the close of the season, with a 
blind confidence in the truthfulness of poets, decided upon Cyprus for his 
September holiday, and found on his arrival a region very much hotter 
than the Forum, and almost as unhealthy as Minturne, relieved his mind 
with a spiteful epigram about the infamem nimio calore Cyprum.~ Just 
as, in fact, in Consul Lang’s valuable volumesjwe detect the kindly feeling 
of a man whom ten years’ residence in Cyprus left none the worse in 
purse or person, and in our irritable newspaper letters the spleen of the 
voyageur désillusionné, so in Herr von Liher we recognize the enthusi- 
astic warmth of the traveller who has seen the island at its best. It is not 
indeed very difficult to read evidence of this between the lines of the 
Bavarian’s journal. The sense of solitude which was almost oppressive 
when all was gay with the scent of flowers and the song of birds, and 
cool breezes played to and fro between a bluesky anda bluer sea, becomes 
no doubt the abomination of desolation when everything is parched with 
withering heat and the air is heavy with miasmatic exhalations. The 
curious flat-topped molecules which dot the surface of the central plain, 
and seemed to Herr von Liher well fitted for the growth of vines, appear 
then what native Cypriotes describe them, chalk barrens, ‘ useless for any 
agricultural purpose.’ The unsightly strips of stone and marsh that mark 
where year after year the splendid champaign of the Messaria is passing 
out of cultivation, suggest comparison with the pestilential sea-board that 
forms the foreground to an Ashanti forest. But if circumstances of time 
and weather have imparted to Herr von Liher’s volume a decidedly rose- 
coloured hue, this is all the better for the general effect. To know Cyprus 
in fact in its most attractive aspects, we must turn to Di Cesnola for its 
antiquities, and to Herr von Liher for word-pictures of its scenery. The 
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reader’s spirit goes forth with him as he rides from out Nicosia in the crisp 
morning air for the wild passes of the northern mountains—beautiful still 
when traversed in August by Mr. Forbes—the mountains whence Buffa- 
vento even yet ‘ defies the winds,’ and at whose feet is ruined Bellapais, 
the proudest once of the old island monasteries; or when returning from 
his northern ride he climbs the snowy peak of the Cyprian Olympus, and 
sees island, sea, and distant mainland mapped out beneath his feet, from 
the Carpasian peninsula to the dark rocks of Paphos, from the Cilician 
Taurus to the far-off Lebanon. Scarcely less stirring are the picturesquely- 
told episodes in island history—the happy splendours of the best days of 
the Lusignans, when Cyprus was the great emporium of the Levant, and 
the wealth of Famagusta was a proverb over all the world; the romantic 
story.of the wars of Marshal Felingher, and the vain attempt that was then 
made to add the island to the dominions of the Hohenstaufen; or the yet 
more curious incident (so characteristic every way of Turkish rule) of the 
destruction of the native Osmanli aristocracy just one hundred years ago, 
in the unsuccessful revolt of Halil Aga. Mrs. Batson Joyner’s transla- 
tion, though exhibiting some marks of haste, is, on the whole, skilfully 
and fairly executed. The permanent value of the book would, however, 
we think, have been greater had it been a translation simply, and not ‘ an 
adaptation with much additional matter.’ Herr von Léher is an authority 
in his way, and the lover of books likes to get his authorities undiluted, 
and not mixed up with odds and ends of information brought together 
pour Voccasion for the people who wanted all of a sudden to know every- 
thing about Cyprus. 


Through Bible Lands. Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert, 
and Palestine. By Pamir Scnarr, D.D., LL.D. James 
Nisbet and Co. 


Although in bulk these records are only notes—the notes of a rapid 
traveller—they must not be classed with the superficial memoranda of 
personal experiences and hasty impressions which most books of travel 
necessarily are. Dr. Schaff carried with him the preparations of a 
laborious and scholarly life-time. The associations of each place, ancient 
and modern, were familiar to him, and he estimated its importance in 
relation to Bible history. Hence every contact, however rapid, sufficed to 
liberate the scholarly stores of a full man, instead of merely furnishing 
occasion for the reading up of an industrious man. The feeling of this will 
strike the reader throughout the book. It is a small book, and makes no 
pretensions to give results of original research, like Robinson’s ‘ Biblical 
Researches,’ or Thomson’s ‘ The Land and the Book,’ or even to sum- 
marize results like Stanley’s ‘ Sinai and Palestine.’ But as a handbook 
of information, serving the purpose, say, of Murray’s Guides, choke full 
of scholarly estimates of knowledge, and written with perfect simplicity 
and flowing ease, and with the natural warmth of a personal experience, 
the book fills a place of its own, and should be found in the portmanteau 
to every traveller in Palestine. 
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Dr. Schaff ascended the Nile to the first cataract, went from Egypt to 
Sinai, crossed the Great Desert to Gaza, and visited the usual places in 
the Holy Land, a route, except the Nile, almost identical with one taken 
by the writer of these lines, who can therefore testify to the fresh lights 
and interesting information which the biblical studies of Dr. Schaff have 
enabled him to throw upon a journey whose interest can never be ex- 
hausted. 


Constantinople: a Sketch of its History, from its Foundation to its 
Conquest by the Turks in 1453. By the Rev. W. J. Broperip, M.A., 
and WatTER Besant, M.A. (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.) A useful history 
of the rise and vicissitudes of Constantinople, starting with Gibbon’s fine 
description, and done with scholarly care and graphic interest, which the 
names of the authors guarantee.——New editions of the following books 
have appeared :—Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s New Ireland. Sixth Edition. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)——On Horseback through Asia Minor. By 
Capt. Frep. BurnaBy. Seventh and cheaper Edition. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Some additional matter in this volume gives information con- 
cerning the personal attachment between Captain Burnaby and his ser- 
vant Radford, which is very pleasant to read. Captain Burnaby also tells 
us that, as might be expected from his almost fanatical ‘Jingoism,’ he fully 
approves the Afghan war, he believes in the Rhodope Commission Report, 
and has a very indignant feeling of dislike to Mr. Gladstone. Probably 
Mr. Gladstone will not much mind.———The Life of the Rev. Richard 
Kince, of St. Petersburg. By the Rev. C. M. Brrrety. (Religious Tract 
Society..——Russia. By D. Mackenzie WALLACE. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) After running through several editions in two large volumes, the 
publishers issue this cheaper edition of the most full, impartial, and graphic 
account of Russia that we possess. Not Englishmen only, but the world 
generally, are able to estimate the strength and the weakness of the 
already overgrown empire, as they never were before. —— The Great 
Thirst Land. A Ride through Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, and 
Kalahari Desert. By Parker Gitmore. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
The author is a famous hunter and a daring traveller, full of pluck and 
of infinite resources. A cheap edition of his perilous and adventurous 
African journey, more exciting than any romance, will be welcome to 
thousands of readers. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Two Essays on the Law of Primogeniture. By C. 8. Kenny, 
LL.B., and P. M. Laurence, B.A. Cambridge: J. Hall 
and Son. 


The two essays printed in this volume competed for the Yorke prize—a 
bequest left to the University of Cambridge for the purpose of founding a 
Prize on the Law of Primogeniture—and the examiners, unable to give the 
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palm to either, pronounced them of equal merit. They are therefore 
published in accordance with the requirements of the university. Their 
publication at the present time is seasonable. The lull which has con- 
tinued in our domestic politics during the last five years cannot endure 
for ever, and it may end sooner than many suppose or are prepared for. 
When it does, one of the first subjects that will commend itself to tho 
practical reformer is the Land Laws of England, and in particular the 
Law of Primogeniture. It is therefore exceedingly to be desired that the 
subject should be discussed now, in a time of quietness, so that when the 
time for action comes, the reforming hand may neither spare proved 
abuses, nor be laid too strongly on what, though it may seem abnormal, 
may yet, as the growth of English customs and habits, be suitable to the 
country. In this light we give a cordial welcome to the two essays before 
us, to neither of which, since they have been adjudged of equal merit by 
those well qualified to give an opinion, shall we attempt to award the 
palm of superiority above the other. They are both admirable sketches 
of the influences under which the Law of Primogeniture has come to as- 
sume its present form in England, and of the effects it has exercised upon 
land property, and in other social and political aspects. Of the two 
writers, Mr. Laurence is the most conservative, for Mr. Kenny regards 
the law as a product of influences and agencies whose~day has long run 
past, and as therefore no longer suited for the present. He shows us in 
his careful historical sketch that there was a time when primogeniture 
was unknown in (England, that it originated and became a distinctive 
peculiarity of the country under the pressure of new social necessities, and 
these having disappeared, primogeniture will follow. Nevertheless, the 
new law, ‘more in harmony with modern life,’ which Mr. Kenny sug- 
gests, is very far from being revolutionary in its character. It goes 
further, however, than Mr. Laurence is prepared to follow. The latter 
writer has indeed taken so kindly a view of primogeniture, and attributes 
to it such excellent effects, that he seems to shrink from touching it. The 
investigation he has carried through in these ‘pages results in the deliver- 
ance, that the evils incident to an unrestricted system of entail have been 
reduced to a minimum in England, and that as all counter-proposals con- 
tain the germs of yet more pernicious consequences than could be engen- 
dered by the worst system of entailing, it is better for us to ‘keep the ills 
we have, than fly to others that we know not of.’ But Mr. Laurence is 
too acute a lawyer and too impartial an observer, notwithstanding his 
staunch conservativism, not to see that the law as distinguished from 
the custom of primogeniture is pernicious. He would, while doing away 
with the law as it now stands, endeavour to retain all that is good in the 
custom. He would have the law of realty assimilated to that of personalty 
in the event of intestacy, and as that is a reform which has been affirmed 
in principle by the House of Commons, we have a right to expect that it 
will be carried into effect by ‘any future Liberal administration which 
deserves the name.’ 
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Social Problems: an Inquiry into the Law of Influence. By 
J. Turnsutt THomson. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

This is a book which it is difficult to characterize, for while with its 
numbered paragraphs and mathematical diagrams it comes to us with an 
unusual demonstration of exact organization, we find it on examination 
to be still nothing but pulp. It treats of many subjects, from Buddhism to 
the Game Laws, from the origin of man to the enfranchisement of woman, 
from the conditions of happiness and the marks of a gentleman to the 
thorny problems of labour and capital, and of miracles and faith. It shows 
intelligence and knowledge in treating them, and yet it only darkens 
every subject it touches on. For the author seeks to illustrate the appli- 
cation of a law before he has a clear apprehension of the law itself. He 
has got hold of the idea that every phase of social life is the resultant of 
a certain composition of social forces, and that these forces are susceptible 
of exact mathematical measurement, like the law of gravitation. It is the 
task of measuring these forces that the author would set himself to, 
but he unfortunately thinks his task accomplished when he points out 
that such forces or tendencies exist, and then assumes that they may or 
do travel at a certain specific pace. For example: a good young man 
goes from home, falls under evil influences, and turns bad. What is the 
law of his deterioration ? His deterioration is a uniform acceleration, 
and ‘ increases in proportion to the square of the time” Mr. Thomson 
never thinks of asking himself—which is the only thing of importance— 
upon what he bases this conclusion; but having come to it somehow, he 
is bent only on giving it a show of mathematical expression. ‘Then let 
the deterioration in fact be at the rate of two degrees in the first year, 
it would be fifty degrees in the fifth year: thus one year square is to two 
degrees as five degrees square is to fifty degrees.’ This is the style in which 
Mr. Thomson treats most subjects. It is what he calls ‘moral mathe- 
matics,’ or ‘ putting on his mathematical spectacles.’ We can only say 
we see much better without them. They do not distort or discolour 
things, but they stand between us and them. 


Depauperization: a Popular Treatise on Poor-Law Evils 
and their Remedies. By J. K. Prerryman, M.A. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Longmans and Co. 

We have here a manly plea against the existing poor-law system of 
England. The author has the courage of his convictions, he writes 
evidently with full and intimate knowledge of his subject, and the con- 
clusions to which he has been driven are elaborated with clearness and 
force. It is impossible, however, to read even a few pages without feel- 
ing that the writer is the advocate rather than the inquirer. When we 
remember that there is another side to that which is here set forth with 
so much wealth of illustration, we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
this is an ex parte statement of the case, and, as such, should be re- 
ceived cwm gramo salis. Taken with this reserve, and always bearing 
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in mind this qualification, the book may be read not only with interest, 
but also with profit. It is certain that the modern poor-law system has, 
in very many instances, wrought the effects that are described by Mr. 
Prettyman. There can, we fear, be no question that such effects are the 
natural results of its ordinary operations, Whether, in consequence, that 
system ought to be torn up root and branch ; whether there may not pos- 
sibly be remedies and palliatives which if wisely applied would prevent 
the abuses; and whether it would not be wiser to attempt to find 
these than to sweep it utterly away, are problems which remain in the 
mind of the reader after a perusal of the work, and which he will 
scarcely feel confident have been finally solved and settled. There is, as 
is so often the case, a conflict of opposing forces at work in dealing with 
pauperism. The duty of providing the means whereby compulsory starva- 
tion shall be practically impossible, has been accepted by the country as 
one not to be got rid of or trifled with. That can be supplied only under 
conditions which are open to abuse, and which it is notorious as a matter 
of fact have been and are grossly abused. But because that is the case, are 
we absolved from the duty of seeing that men and women shall not die 
in our midst from the want of the bare necessaries of life? To that ques- 
tion we think it is harder to reply than Mr. Prettyman would admit. Asa 
plea against social sentimentalism, however, his book has great force. We 
fear it cannot be denied that the poor law in actual practice fosters impro- 
vidence. It gives to the indigent a legal claim to support in idleness, which 
supplies a temptation that is not always resisted. The result is that the 
poor-house is regarded by a class as a winter resort, where they are sure 
of being comfortably housed and fed. There is no question that there is 
a tendency to enlarge the sphere of the provision made by ‘society’ for 
the wants of its poor. The provision of recreations out of rates, for ex- 
ample, is an extension of the system of poor relief of a most questionable 
character. The economical effects of the existence of poor-rates are not 
less evil than are their results upon individuals. Mr. Prettyman shows 
that they depress wages, check savings, and end in placing the labourers 
at the mercy of the employers. They also demoralize; and by destroy- 
ing or impairing the sense of duty in the poor to support their relatives, 
gradually eat away the self-dependence and self-respect without which 
strength of character and independence are impossible. It is not only the 
poor who are injured by the system; it reacts also upon the upper 
classes, and the unproductive expenditure it fosters has economical 
results of a deplorable character. 

What then are the remedies? Mr. Prettyman would ‘reform it alto- 
gether’ by sweeping away the system of compulsory poor relief. Instead 
of compulsory, he would substitute voluntary relief; but in order that 
that should be effective, it must (he shows) be organized, and not left to 
individual impulse and fitful effort. The compulsory system breaks down 
just when relief is most needed, and in any case of great or exceptional 
calamity requires to be supplemented by voluntary efforts. Here it seems 
to us the author is less happy than usual. The object of the poor law is 
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to provide only for ordinary times, and it cannot be fairly condemned for 
not accomplishing what it was never intended to accomplish. We doubt 
if this book can be taken as a solution of the problem of depauperization, 
but it is a forcible exposition of the evils and abuses of the existing 
system of poor-law relief, and will stimulate to further discussion of the 
most thorny social problem of the day. 


Our Railways. By Joseru Parstoz. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The trade and industry of the United Kingdom undoubtedly received 
their greatest impetus from the introduction of railways—that gigantic iron 
network which now intersects every part of the empire. When we reflect 
that even, in the memory of many living}Englishmen, time was when 
railways did not exist, stupendous indeed has been the progress made 
within this brief period. Little more than fifty years have elapsed since 
the first English railway performed its initial journey at a rate of speed 
inferior to that now observed by the most dilatory of parliamentary 
trains. Mr. Parsloe furnishes some interesting details of the earlier years 
of railway enterprise. The first railway engine was George Stephenson’s 
old ‘Locomotion,’ exhibited at the Railway Jubilee held at Darlington 
in 1875. The cost of this engine was £500. It is of sixteen nominal 
horse-power, and weighs six and a half tons. ‘It ran for twenty-five 
years on the Darlington and Stockton line, and, as was said on the first 
occasion of its running, sometimes attained to a speed of no less than 
twelve miles an hour.’ Some express engines are now constructed to 
attain a speed of from sixty-five to seventy miles an hour. Mr. 
Parsloe has succeeded in making an interesting volume, giving his- 
torical and descriptive sketches in connection with the railways, together 
with practical information as to fares and rates, &c., and a chapter on 
railway reform. ‘True, indeed, is the observation he quotes as the 
motto of his work, viz., that ‘whatever facilitates or cheapens the 
interchange of commodities or services— good roads, the locomotive, 
the steamship, or the telegraph—promotes abundance, and consequently 
the aggregate of human comfort and happiness.’ A century agoa journey 
from London to York was regarded with equal apprehension, and was 
as great an undertaking, as a journey from London across the Atlantic 
to New York is at the present day. Macaulay and other historians 
have recorded the difficulties of travelling in England in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and even the eighteenth centuries. An ordinary labourer 
now enjoys greater facilities in this direction than did those who were 
vastly his social superiors in Charles II.’s time. One of our engineers 
has made an interesting investigation into the amount of labour en- 
gaged in constructing a single English line of railway. It seems that, 
reducing all the work to one common denomination, the labour expended 
on the Great Pyramid was equivalent to lifting 15,783,000,000 cubic feet 
of stone one foot high. Upwards of one hundred thousand men were 
engaged in this work, which required twenty years for its completion. 
Taking the construction of the London and Birmingham Railway in the 
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same manner, the result is 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of material lifted one 
foot high ; yet this greater undertaking was performed by about twenty 
thousand men in less than five years. To show the progress which has 
been made in railway travelling, it may be mentioned that the Board of 
Trade, in its report for 1843, gave the number of passengers as 24,000,000. 
In the year 1849 there were 6,031 miles of line, the passengers numbered 
63,843,539, and the receipts amounted to £11,806,498. Twenty years 
later, that is in 1869, there were in existence 15,145 miles of line, the 
passengers numbered 305,764,285, and the total income was £41,075,321. 
At the close of 1876, however, there were in daily use in Great Britain 
16,872 miles of line, with an authorized capital of £741,802,527, and 
a total income of £62,215,775. It seems impossible to predicate when 
railway enterprise will have reached its limit in this country. It has 
already become one of the greatest outlets for the employment of capital 
which we enjoy, and the system suffers little fluctuation, considering its 
immense extent and resources. We cannot follow Mr. Parsloe through 
the whole of his work, but we must note that he pleads for a large 
measure of railway reform. The chief public grievance is that passengers 
and merchandise are not conveyed either as cheaply, as safely, or as ex- 
peditiously as they might be. This is principally owing to the railways 
being in the hands of separate bodies of men, who are all anxiously 
striving to declare the best dividends. The author indicates various 
methods of improvement. Regarding his work!as a whole, he has 
managed to treat what naturally appears rather a dry subject in a very 
entertaining manner. 


Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical Point of View. By R. J. Larnam, M.D. W. H. 
Allen and Co. 


It would enable us in some respects to take a clearer view of the great 
Eastern Question were we always to bear in mind that ‘ Russian and 
Turk’ are not directly opposed, as are, for instance, ‘ Christian and Ma- 
hometan,’ but that there are many subjects of the Czar who are at once 
good Christians and (ethnologically) good Turks, and many subjects of 
the Sultan who though good Mussulmans are in no way Ottoman Turks, 
or necessarily attached, save from religious motives, to the present 
holders of Constantinople. The volume just published by Dr. Latham 
on this interesting question of race is not so much a new work as a re- 
adaptation of old materials (great part of which appeared some years 
ago under the title of ‘Nationalities of Europe,’ and ‘ Native Races of the 
Russian Empire’) to the purposes of a volume which should be even 
more historical than ethnological. Commencing thus with a picturesque 
(though at times slightly ‘in and out’) abstract of Ottoman history, we 
come next to an examination of religious sects among the subjects of the 
Porte, whether Christian, Mahometan, or, like Druse and Yezidee, differing 
from both—an examination which will lead us through many strange by- 
ways of history, for nothing is more erroneous than to suppose that Maho- 
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metan schism is limited to the split between Sunnite and Shiite, or that 
the subtle intellect of the Arab has been less fertile in heresies than the 
hair-splitting metaphysics of the followers of the Cross. Next passing 
under survey historically and ethnologically the various races of the 
Turkish and Russian empires, we end with another historical abstract of 
the growth of Russia and the simultaneous decay of Turkish power. An 
easy writer, and wisely careful to avoid excessive condensation where too 
much compression might reduce a chapter to an Homeric catalogue of 
hard names, Dr. Latham has given us not only a useful book of reference, 
but a volume which can be read without too much effort. There are even 
chapters, those for instance upon the Finns and the curious Finnish Epic, 
the Kalevala, and upon the Lithuanians and their national songs—the songs 
of arace born not to command but to serve—which might almost be de- 
scribed as entertaining. Except indeed that Dr. Latham is a little too 
content to rest on the ethnological standpoints of fifteen years ago, his 
volume must be pronounced as satisfactory as it is well timed. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, Author 
of ‘ Other Worlds than Ours,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Proctor is the facile princeps of popular astronomers. The most 
difficult calculations he reduces readily to understandable terms, and is 
apt in pictorial representation. The present volume is an appropriate 
successor to his former volume, the ‘ Myths and Marvels of Astronomy,’ 
though the title is truly suitable, inasmuch as Mr. Proctor travels, in 
this case, beyond the bounds of astronomy. Indeed, we are noi sure but 
these are his most interesting chapters. ‘Towards the North Pole,’ is a 
most succinct record of polar explorations. The ‘ Use and Abuse of Food’ 
is calculated to be largely useful, no less than ‘ Strange Sea Creatures,’ in 
which, among other things, he deals with the sea-serpent, agreeing so 
far with Dr. Andrew Wilson that the evidence is too strong to admit of 
the matter being relegated at once to the field of fable. Much curious in- 
formation is given. ‘ Ozone,’ ‘ Dew,’ and ‘ Rain’ are attractively treated, 
as well as ‘ Drifting Light. Waves,’ ‘ Oxygen,’ and various other astronomical 
topics; but the ordinary reader will be more apt to turn to such chapters 
as ‘Some Marvels of Telegraphy,’ the ‘ Phonograph,’ and the ‘ Gorilla and 
other Apes,’ and he will find himself well rewarded. 


The Physical System of the Universe. An Outline of Physio- 
graphy. By Sypyey B. J. Sxertonny, F.G.S. Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. 

The author of this volume has performed with carefulness and intel- 
ligence a work rendered more and more necessary by the growing 
complexities and multitudinous details of modern science, which, 
while occupied with the separate facts and laws of distinct branches 
and departments of inquiry, tends to induce neglect of the unity of the 
mighty system of the universe. The origin of the volume was the pre- 
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paration of a manual of physical geography, which Mr. Skertchly tells 
us suggested to him the risk we run of losing sight of the simplicity 
of the great scheme of nature amid its details. That the earth is an 
integral part of the universe, and that its past and present conditions 
have resulted from the action of heat upon matter in its different 
states, are the guiding principles with which he starts. Physiography, 
or earth lore, may be taught as a mere chaotic assemblage of isolated 
facts; but it opens up a far nobler and more elevating view to show the 
principles that impart symmetry and unity to these facts. In the intro- 
duction we have a bird’s-eye view of the course, which is subsequently 
filled up. In this we are taught that the same forces act upon the same 
kinds of matter throughout the universe, and that the earth is a cooling 
planet, receiving heat from internal and external sources. We are made 
to see how the earth was gradually formed and shaped under the influences 
of its internal heat-forces; how it has been influenced by water, and how 
it depends upon the sun. The result is to make plain that the earth, from 
all but a mathematical point of view, is an essential part of the universe, 
from whose study we may learn much regarding the celestial bodies that 
would be otherwise unknown. In the pages that follow, this fact is made 
plain by many illustrations, and we see how animal and plant life are 
ranged under the same great law. As the upshot of all his inquiries, the 
author comes to the conclusion that the ‘nebular hypothesis’ is to be ac- 
cepted ‘in some form or another.’ ‘The stars are suns and moons in 
systems. Our sun is a member of one of them. Was that grander scheme 
evolved from a yet grander nebula? Who can tell? If so, how infinitely 
more simple would appear the unity of creation?’ It scarcely seems, 
however, that much room is left in it for the Creator. 


Leisure Time Studies ; chiefly Biological. A Series of Essays 
and Addresses. By Dr. Anprew Wisson. Chatto and 
Windus. 

Books that treat:popularly of the high things of science are sometimes not 
more popular than dangerous. Dr. Wilson’s readers may feel perfect con- 
fidence that they will have no hypotheses palmed on them for facts, nor 
individual conjectures for generally-accepted opinions ; while, on the other 
hand, they will enjoy to the full the literary charm which scientific pre- 
cision adds to the contagious enthusiasm of a writer who can also love 
nature for its beauty’s sake. The essays and addresses in this charming 
volume—though linked together by a distinct connecting-thread, as illus- 

trative, one and all, of the workings of the life-principle on our earth— 

cover the widest possible range, from abstruse questions of the origin of 
life and rival theories of bio- and abio-genesis, down to simple popular 
descriptions of an ant-city on the sea-shore, or of the sights and sounds 
that fall on eye and ear while drifting lazily on a hot summer day down 
some reedy tributary of Father Thames. Among the graver essays, that 
which pleases us most, for its clear enunciation of scientific truths with- 
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out infringing on the legitimate domain of the moralist, is the paper on the 
‘ Law of Likeness and its Working ’—the mysterious law which seems to 
ordain that not our bodily characteristics only, but to a great extent the 
moral and intellectual man as well, must be, not what we ourselves would 
have them, but what our forefathers have made them for us. But that 
which will be most generally popular is the article on the ‘ Sea Serpents 
of Science,’ a subject that has been simultaneously treated by Mr. 
Proctor in his recently published ‘ By-ways of Science.’ Mr. Proctor, 
it is true, leans toa belief in a yet undiscovered race of Enaliosauri, while 
Dr. Wilson rather suggests the possibility of some monstrous specimen of 
the sea-snake already known to naturalists. In any case, it is pretty 
certain that there are monsters on sea and land not yet brought captive 
to zoological gardens and aquariums. Only the other day the world was 
laughing at Victor Hugo's piewvre and the medieval prints of gigantic 
cuttle-fish in the act of arresting a vessel under sail; yet not long since, 
on the coast of Newfoundland, there were cast on shore the tentacles of 
an octopus that might have played this trick on a small coasting schooner ; 
while still more recently there have been found traces in Brazil—teste Fritz 
Miiller—of an enormous earth-worm, the ‘ mincohao,’ whose operations are 
said to resemble in their effects the displacements caused by a small land- 
slip. True, no one has yet taken a ‘ mincohao,’ much less a sea-serpent, or 
even part of one. Undoubtedly, however, there is a growing opinion that 
it is very unscientific to pooh-pooh them as quite imaginary. 


Manual of the Geology of Ireland. By G. H. Kinanay, 
M.R.I.A. OC. Kegan Paul and Co. 


It is perhaps a harder literary task to tell the geological story of a 
country so near and so well known as Ireland than of one farther off. At 
any rate we can hardly say that Mr. Kinahan’s attempt has been a 
notable success. A geologist on the Irish Survey, he is evidently well 
acquainted with his subject and with the later speculations of his ablest 
colleagues, but he does not appear to have the power of lucidly expounding 
his theme in a continuous narrative, and the book has a patchy, broken 
appearance, that greatly detracts from the pleasure ofreading it. Perhaps 
some of his difficulties have arisen from its plan. We think it would 
have been better had he commenced with the more recent strata and 
worked back to the oldest. No doubt the trifling extent of the more 
recent compared with the older was a temptation, but if so, surely it is a 
blunder to reverse the order in all tables of subdivisions of strata. To 
conclude our unfavourable remarks, we must add that we have rarely 
seen rougher woodcuts. Perhaps sufficient geologically, they assuredly 
do not add to the artistic value or appearance of the book. Passing to 
the contents, the accounts of the older strata are very well done, and any 
geologically inclined visitors to the most beautiful parts of the Sister Isle, 
as Wicklow, Killarney, or Connemara, can hardly have a better guide. 
Some of his points can hardly be considered established yet, but although 
the author advocates his positions strongly, he allows the reader to see 
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that differences of opinion exist. The difficult questions of the relations 
of the eruptive to the metamorphic rocks and to the undisturbed strata 
in the neighbourhood evidently require further discussion. The terrible 
extent of denudation that the upper carboniferous has undergone, and 
the consequent destruction of coal-fields that else would have rivalled 
those of England, are clearly explained; but when we come to the con- 
sideration of the agent ice, or rather to the way and direction in which 
the ice worked, we are in the midst of difficulties on which the author 
throws but little light. In the present state of the ice question that is 
hardly blameworthy, for on no other point do geologists just at present 
appear so utterly at sea. The whole problem of the ice age, ice cap, 
general and local glaciers, and their relation to the form of mountain 
ranges, will have to be worked up almost de novo before any theory will 
be likely to be accepted by geologists with any full degree of unanimity. 
When this is done the Irish evidence will require the most careful 
consideration. Of the more recent rocks, the bogs, and the movements 
of the sea in tertiary times, Mr. Kinahan gives a good account. 


Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.D. 
Vol. II. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


In Professor Duncan’s second volume, the Land Carnivora are entrusted 
to Professor Kitchen Parker and T. Jeffery Parker; Aquatic or Marine 
Carnivora, Cetacea, and Sirenia, to Dr. James Murie; Proboscidea and 
Hyracoidea to Professor Boyd Dawkins; and Ungulata to Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, H. W. Oakley, and Professor A. H. Garrod. Anything like 
criticism of such a work is out of the question. We can only describe it 
by saying that the information given is of the highest and latest scientific 
authority, that it is given in a popular form, and is well interspersed with 
descriptions and illustrative incidents, so as to make the reading intelli- 
gible and interesting to general readers. It is full of curious information, 
and as a record of the latest conclusions respecting the different species, 
and especially the relations of zoology to anatomy, it will be specially 
valuable. 


A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By Ropert H. 
Tuurston, A.M., C.E. (International Scientific Series.) 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Although prepared as lectures for the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, the history-as now presented to the public is emi- 
nently interesting to general readers. It is not over technical, is admirably 
illustrated by drawings and diagrams, and exhibits the processes of indi- 
vidual genius in one of the departments of its romance. Whether in 
relation to the complex result in the steam-engine itself, or to the immense 
revolution it has effected in locomotion and manufactures, Mr. Thurston’s 
history is sufficiently scientific for students, and at the same time popular . 
enough for general readers. He traces the period of speculation from 
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Hero, B.c. 200, to the Marquis of Worcester, a.p. 1700; then the tentative 
attempts at a steam-engine made by Newcomen, Beighton, and Smeaton, 
down to James Watt, born 1736, an account of whose discoveries is of 
course given; then a history of the applications of the steam-engine to 
locomotion, on railways and ship propulsion. A chapter is next devoted 
to the modern steam-engine, giving an account of all forms of steam- 
engines, locomotive and stationary, with their latest improvements. Two 
chapters are given to what the author terms ‘the philosophy of the steam- 
engine.’ Mr. Thurston has collected his facts with great care, he has 
lucidly arranged them, and his judgment of the comparative claims of in- 
ventors is solicitously fair. His book is a very admirable one. 


Science for All. Edited by Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph. D. 
Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


The first volume of a new miscellany, edited by Dr. Brown, author of 
‘The Races of Mankind,’ &c., on the principle of ‘Chambers’ Papers for 
the People;’ that is, separate papers on various scientific subjects are fur- 
nished, each complete in itself, by men specially qualified by their scien- 
tific eminence. Thus the first paper,-entitled, ‘ The Manin the Moon,’ by 
Richard A. Proctor, is a very interesting account of the moon’s appear- 
ance and surface, and of our gradual acquaintance with it. The second 
is a discourse on Limestone, by Dr. H. A. Nicholson. The third is on 
‘Hunger,’ by Mr. Robert Torlson. The fourth is on a ‘Fallen Leaf,’ 
an account of tree foliage, by the Editor. The fifth, on ‘Ice, Water, and 
Steam,’ by Mr. J. E. H. Gordon. Another is on the Telephone, another 
on the Tides, another on the Wind, &c. Each paper is popularly written, 
and is well illustrated. It is a record of the romance of science, and 
will we think commend itself to a great number of readers. 


The Devil’s Advocate. By Prrcy Grea, Author of ‘Inter- 
leaves.’ Two Vols. . Triibner and Co. 

Two points are very soon borne in upon the reader of these volumes— 
not always pleasantly. The first is that the writer is a journalist, who 
has been accustomed to write, on probably the shortest notice, de omni- 
bus rebus, et quibusdam aliis ; and the second, that he has not always 
succeeded in resisting the temptation to the besetting sin of the habitual 
writer for newspapers, of being dictatorial. In spite of, to some extent, 
perhaps we may say because of, the variety of the topics discussed, 
it is not easy to find that the book has any particular raison détre, 
unless it be to air the opinions of the author upon the leading questions 
of the day. The journalist, who has constant opportunities—more fre- 
quent than, if he is a man of sense, he can possibly care for—-of doing this 
in the discharge of his daily duties, has less excuse for yielding to the 
temptation than most other people; and if Mr. Greg is (as we suppose) 
a writer for daily papers, he has not been very wise to furbish up afresh 
his old leading articles in a new form. The form is that of conversations, the 
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leading conversationist being a friend of the author, for whom he cherishes 
an immense admiration, but who, to our thinking, must have been an in- 
sufferable prig, and often an intolerable bore. The title of the work is 
peculiar, and its selection is explained in the preface. It is, we are in- 
formed, the function of the Devil’s Advocate in the spiritual courts of Rome, 
‘to contest the posthumous pretensions of new candidates for canoniza- 
tion.’ Seeing that there is no like functionary in the various schools of 
philosophy, and no one officially bound to challenge ‘ the title of the nine- 
teenth century, and its mushroom prcegeny of new ideas,’ to be admitted 
‘among the recognized objects of human admiration,’ the author, who 
modestly says he hasno reputation to lose, either as a representative of the 
advanced intellect of the day, or as a champion of orthodoxy, volunteers 
for the task. We are sorry we cannot—in regard to the form of his 
work—admit his perfect success in presenting his dramatis persone as 
‘real men and women,’ which, he says, was his object; and in trying to 
give us ‘the characters of a novel without a story,’ he appears to have 
succeeded in dispensing with ‘characters’ as completely as with the 
‘story.’ 

Nor is our judgment of the matter much more favourable. The 
writer may be wise, even at the risk of talking ‘shop,’ to start with 
journalism, as the subject lying nearest him, and to give his ideas 
about newspapers and their writers. Politics, popular representation, the 
duties and rights of property, democracy, arbitration, the position of 
England, monarchy, wealth, female suffrage, Darwinism, metaphysics 
and theology, belief and unbelief, psychology, the relations of organism 
and thought, the resurrection and immortality—such are only a selection 
from among the vast variety of topics which are treated of in these 
two volumes after we pass from the newspapers. Beginning with the 
ordinary interests of journalism, the author, after wanderings in multitu- 
dinous mazes, lands at last with the assertion of the necessity of immor- 
tality, after disclosing to us that he accepts the ‘ conditional omnipotence’ 
theory of the Deity which Mr. Mill has done so much to revive from its 
world-old slumbers. We wish we could say that in any of his musings ~ 
the author supplies much either of the nature of instruction or of re- 
creation. His tone throughout is hard and sometimes repellant. His 
dictatorial aggressiveness needlessly irritates and excites opposition where 
it might not otherwise have been evoked. The habit of sitting in judg- 
ment, and the assumption of a title to sit as judge, acting on what we 
should fear is a non-sympathetic and non-receptive nature, have pro- 
bably produced this temper. We wish we could have judged less hardly ; 
but a writer who applies a theory of ‘conditional omnipotence’ to the 
Deity, and assumes a sort of unconditional omniscience for himself, 
challenges criticism and invites condemnation. 


The Theory of Logic. An Essay. By Carvern Reap. C. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

This essay is the fruit of holding a travelling scholarship from the 

Hibbert Trustees. Mr. Read, as one of the conditions of his scholarship 
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was bound to ‘write something on some subject connected with his 
studies ;’ and he chose ‘ the theory of logic.’ He deprecates in advance 
: certain criticisms to which he admits ‘ almost every page is liable;’ viz., 


. that the essay abounds with truisms, and yet that ‘it strains after a 
spurious sort of originality.’ Perhaps he is right in saying that as he had 
: to deal with the most general facts, truisms were unavoidable; as to the 
i ‘ originality,’—whether ‘spurious’ or not—it is not quite so obvious. 

Evidently Mr. Read is a laborious and careful student, and he has devoted 
much time and thought to the discussion of relations, terms, classes, and 
the relationships of classes. We are unable to say, however, that he has 
succeeded, in spite of the evidence of diligence, in throwing much fresh 
light either on logic itself or on its theory. It may be questioned, in- 

deed, whether he has really given us any ‘theory of logic’ at all. There 
: is a brief discussion of the subject in the introduction, but it is fragmen- 
) tary and incomplete; and when occasionally in the course of his subse- 
quent investigations Mr. Read comes across the hardest problems raised 
in connection with the relations of thought and existence, he usually calls. 
a halt, and disappoints the expectations which had just been raised by 
) abstaining from dealing with fundamental questions. The body of the 
| work thus comes to be a compend of a series of subtle classifications, on 
| which much labour has evidently been employed; but which, lacking any 
central thread or principle of connection, have more the aspect of merely 
external and mechanical, than of any real philosophical interconnection 
and significance. Mr. Read may yet write effectively on such abstruse 
topics, for he is obviously exact in analyzing the ordinary operations of 
thought in logical processes; but his present work is not likely to 
secure a permanent place in the literature of logic. 


Our Woodland Trees. By Francis Grorce Heata. Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 


Mr. Heath has already done much to enlighten popular ignorance con- 
cerning arboriculture. We could scarcely have a better mentor on all 
questions affecting the fern world, and that wealth of natural beauty to 
which he here gives the generic term, ‘Our Woodland Trees.’ There are 
two ways of writing upon such subjects as those which are dear to the 
author—a dry, hard, botanical method, and a popular method. Mr. 
Heath successfully adopts the latter, though he combines with it full 
and accurate information. That he is an enthusiastic lover of nature 
he has already proved; and, indeed, without this any man would be 
ill advised in dealing with such topics. It is only to the closest and most 
loving student that Nature reveals her secrets and discloses her modes of* 
operation. 

Mr. Heath deals first with the life of a tree, and this branch of his subject 
is enforced and further explained by a series of illustrative plates. Then 
comes a description of our woodland trees. The author's sketches of the 

\ New Forest are almost as full of colour as those admirable pictures we 
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meet with in Mr. Blackmore’s novels. Describing the scenery in the 
vicinity of Lyndhurst—the most beautiful woodland of South Britain— 
Mr. Heath says: ‘ What a contrast does the scene which now surrounds 
us present to the crowded city through which we were erewhile walking. 
Leaning against the friendly trunk of cur beech, softly velveted with 
' densely clustering moss, we look up to the leafy heaven formed by the 
spreading foliage of the beech-tops. In front of us another stately beech: 
is strangely enfolded in the twining arms of a younger tree which has 
crept up its trunk to the point where its larger companion separates into 
two noble limbs. There the small branches of the clinging tree are sin- 
gularly contorted, as they find their way like twisted rope far up aloft, 
where they are hidden by the thickening foliage of the supporting beech. 
But we must away from our cool resting-place. The sun is just setting, 
gilding with the halo of its dying glory the leaves in our coppice; the 
woodland is ringing with the mellow notes of the thrush ; and it is hard 
to tear oneself from so lovely a spot.’ This description may serve as a 
specimen of Mr. Heath’s power of pictorial representation. We wish we 
had space at our command to quote a passage showing the descent of twi- 
light in the New Forest. The writer has so caught the spirit of the time, 
that the reader can vividly realize the scene for himself. Mr. Heath dwells 
upon the old custom in connection with Epping Forest, of lopping the 
trees every year on the midnight of the 11th of November. ‘ It is a curious 
fact that, although for many years past nearly the whole of that portion 
of Epping Forest included within the manor of Loughton was enclosed— 
illegally enclosed, as the Court of Chancery decided in 1874—yet the poor 
inhabitants of the parish, relying on their Royal Charter, have each year 
at midnight, of the 11th of November, gone over the enclosing fences, 
and commenced their top-lopping of the trees, continuing the practice 
during the stipulated period. Even in Loughton, however, an attempt 
was once made--similar to that practised successfully at Waltham, in 
1641—to rob the poor of their right.’ Mr. Heath relates the particulars 
of this attempt, and shows how it failed. The charter was originally given 
by Queen Elizabeth in favour of the poor commoners. Our author supports 
the plea which has frequently been put forth in other quarters for the 
general introduction of trees into towns, and especially as regards London, 
which is so greatly behind many continental cities in this respect. We 
cannot close without adding a word of praise for the coloured plates 
in this volume, which furnish fac-similes of the leaves of all our woodland 
trees. Altogether Mr. Heath has produced a charming work, and one 
which cannot possibly fail to be widely appreciated. 


Picturesque, Europe. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
By the most Eminent Artists. The Continent. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


This very fine volume is, we think, both in art, beauty, and letterpress, 
even an improvement upon its predecessors. At any rate the charm of 
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imagination is added to that of beauty; and in the descriptions of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, the Rhine, and Spain, poetical and romantic asso- 
ciations are summoned, which make it a special pleasure to turn over 
these sumptuous pages. The publishers seem determined to spare no 
pains worthily to realize their happy conception. The volume is full of 
exquisite little bits, such as Harry Fenn’s vignette, ‘In the Campagna,’ 
which one lingers over with delight. It is almost an ideal volume of 
popular and household art-beauty. The most uncultured will find pleasure 
in it, while it will satisfy the most refined. It-abundantly justifies the 
almost universal and unstinted commendations which it has received 
from the critical press. The countries described are Normandy and 
Brittany and the Forest of Fontainebleau, by George Wordsworth Turner ; 
the Italian Lakes, by T. W. Hincheliff; the Cornice Road, by Oscar 
Browning ; the Rhine, by R. J. King; the Pyrenees and Spain, by A. 
Griffths; and the Passes of the Alps, Venice, Rome and its Environs, and 
the Bernese Oberland, by T. G. Bonney. 

It is not easy to attain the requisite enthusiasm for describing fine 
scenery, and to avoid fine writing. The writers as a rule have succeeded 
in this, although in different degrees, and some of them occasionally 
make slips, as for instance Mr. Bonney, when he tells us that ‘from the 
summit of the Weissenstein’ (less than 3,000 feet in height)‘ you look 
down upon the mountains of sixteen of the cantons of Switzerland.’ The 
descriptive touches are necessarily fragmentary and fitfel, but on the 
whole they fulfil their purpose, and fix the reader's attention. The chief 
charm of the volume is of course its illustrations. The steel plates, from 
pictures by Birket Foster, Harry Fenn, 8. H. Hodson, T. L. Rowbotham, 
L. J. Wood, G. G. Kilburne, and Louis Haghe ; engraved by. A Willmore, 
J. J. Crew, R. Hinshelwood, J. Saddler, A. Krausse, J. Outhwaite, J. Great- 
bach, F. Joubert, S. V. Hunt, and J. Godfrey, are well executed, especially 
the view of Ventimiglia, painted by Fenn and engraved by Krausse, that 
‘In the Borghese Gardens,’ painted by Kilburne and engraved by 
Joubert, and that of ‘The Ghetto, Rome,’ painted by Louis Haghe and 
engraved by S. V. Hunt. But the exquisite wood-engravings, which 
adorn almost every page, will chiefly gratify the artistic eye. Messrs. 
Whymper, Skelton, Rowbotham, Macquoid, Harry Fenn, and others, 
give us some of their best work. We almost wish we could hit upon 
something to find fault with, to give due emphasis to our praise of this 
exquisite volume. It will satisfy even the expectations which its pre- 
decessors have excited. 


The Magazine of Art. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


A new Art Journal for the people, devoted to the Illustration of Art 
Topics; New Pictures; New Estimates of Old Pictures; Picturesque 
Spots; Biographies of Artists; Notes on Art Exhibitions; Historical 
Sketches; Art Suggestions; Architecture and its Allied Arts—everything, 
indeed, that has any relation to art criticism and culture. The papers 
are contributed by various writers, more or less known as art authorities, 
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and the illustrations are profuse. We can only wish success to a fresh 
candidate for popular favour in a field which, with its sister art of music, 
the people of England, as distinguished from its mere dilcttanti, are 
rapidly taking possession of. 


The Primer of Pianoforte Playing, by Franxutn Taytor (Macmillan 
and Co.), is sufficiently described by its title. Spelling Reform, from an 
Educational Point of View, by J. H. Guapstone, I'.R.S. (Macmillan and 
Co.), advocates reform from a utilitarian point of view, shows its practica- 
bility, and deals with objections. One valuable element of the little work is 
the evidence furnished from German and other languages.—— The Uses of 
Wines in Health and Disease. By Francis E, Anstiz, M.D. (Macmillan 
and Co.) This is a reprint from the ‘ Practitioner,’ of which Dr. Anstie was 
the editor, of a series of papers which attracted some attention when they 
first appeared in that journal. Dr. Anstie was a man of broad philosophic 
views, as well as of keen analytical power. His discussion is conducted 
on purely medical lines. His discrimination of the various qualities of 
alcholic liquors, and of their uses in different conditions of physical 
health, is very careful and wise, and his work may be perused advantage- 
ously by general readers.——Saunters in Social Byways. By MaLcoLm 
Douerty, B.A. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Doherty treats of Incurables, Mad folk, 
Prisons, Accidents, Dockyards, Reformatories, Medical Missions, Needle- 
making, Winter Dinner-parties, Valentine’s Eve in the Post Office, and 
other subjects, describing his own experiences in special visits for the pur- 
pose. The papers are brief, well informed, sensible, and lively. Domestic 
Economy: Thrift in. Everyday Life taught in Dialogues suitable to 
Children of all Ages. By GrorcE C. T. Bartiey. (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) This is intended as an elementary school-book, and its importance 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Lessons on money and expenditure, on 
food, dress, needlework, health, sickness, &c., taught to elder children in 
schools may be to them simply inestimable through life-——Church 
Papers: Sundry Essays on Subjects relating to the Church and Chris- 
tian Society. By Leonarp Wootsry Bacon, Geneva. (Triibner and Co.) 
A series of papers, clever, racy, and wise, on ‘ The Nature of the Church, 
Schism,’ ‘ Romanism,’ ‘ The Old Catholic Movement,’ ‘ Church and Civil 
Law,’ ‘ Church and Theatre,’ ‘Church and Temperance,’ &c. We regret 
that we cannot find space for a discussion of some of the points raised in 
these very able papers,—Folkestone Ritual Case. The Argument de- 
livered before the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in the case of 
Ridsdale v. Clifton and Others. By Sir James Srepuens, Q.C., and Mr. 
Artuur Cuar.es, Q.C., on behalf of the Appellant; and by ArcHrpaLp 
Joun Steruens, LL.D., Q.C., and Mr. Bensamin Suaw, on behalf of the 
Respondents. Together with the Proceedings in the case, the Judgment of 
Lord Penzance, and the Report of the Judicial Committee. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.) We need not insist upon the importance to members of the 
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Established Church of the great Folkestone case, which is the first 
ecclesiastical suit arising under the Public Worship Regulations Act. It will 
have both au historic and a judicial interest for perhaps generations to 
come. This bulky volume is a verbatim report of the case, and will no 
doubt find a place in the library of most clergymen. The case will be a 
quarry for disputants in the matter of the Establishment, as well as for 
Episcopalians themselves in the matter of discipline. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Ethics and sthetics of Modern Poetry. By J. B. Sevximx. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume is more suggestive than consistent, and it is too formal 
and ambitious for the writer’s powers. To treat properly and fully the 
subjects he has taken up, would require a very, very rare combination of 
gifts. In fact, criticism in one sense--that is, as mere expression of im- 
pression—is very easy; but it is very difficult in every instance to relate 
principles and to carry them through a wide sweep of subjects consistently 
and successfully. In the present case, we shall note only two lapses. 
Doubt, in the first essay, is never properly defined. There is a doubt of 
the intellect, hard and cynical in its essence, unpoetical and positively 
antipoetical, if, like an acid, it eats in and corrodes the heart; and there 
is the doubt that is properly of the heart, a ‘blessed and ever bliss-giving 
doubt, in essence creative and poetical. It is indeed the justification of the 
source of all poetry, i.c., natural, spontaneous emotion as allied with 
belief, reacting against received dogmatic forms. George MacDonald is a 
poet to whom we do not think that Mr. Selkirk has referred. He is a 
good type of the active poetic doubter, assailing dogmatic forms by a 
believing return on fundamentals based simply in primary emotions. So 
is ‘In Memoriam.’ In this aspect, doubt does not ‘ disintegrate, disperse, 
or repel ;’ it lays the foundation for a new structure, gathering up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost. According to Mr. Selkirk, as we read 
him, there ave some fixed and absolute standards, dogmatic perfections, 
which obtain in all times, and with which the poet must be in harmony. 
There are, in fact, no such standards. What seem to be such the poet helps 
to form, and also to modify, in every age, reconciling, through the imagina- 
tive reflection of his doubt, the mere intellectual dogma with intuition 
and the heart. Thus he isa reconciler. At bottom, what is Mr. Selkirk’s 
real principle of objection to such interpretations of ‘In Memoriam’ as 
that of Robertson of Brighton, save this—that such a poem can only be 
so interpreted to the intellect? Clough’s defects as a poet lay near to his 
defects as a man—lax fibre, irresolution, and lack of huld on full-blooded 
life: the little of these that he possessed were once for all exhausted in 
‘The Bothy.’ If ‘scientific scepticism is the futile attempt to stamp 
out the religious and imaginative instinct,’ the doubt that is of the heart 
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is the perpetual justification of these against the ‘cold forms’ of thought 
that would erect themselves into standards, for all times and ages. Cer- 
tain remarks on Mr. Browning are good, especially on his realistic side; 
but the contrast of him with Blake is not so fine. The volume, however, 
is thoroughly readable, suggestive, and well written, and will, no doubt, 
be prized by many. Now and then it is quietly eloquent, and shows not 
a little culture. 


The English Lake District, as Interpreted in the Poems of 
Wordsworth. By Wriuttam Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. 

Lovers of Wordsworth and the Lakes will welcome the appearance of 
this little book. It aims, with admirable effect, at the interpretation of 
the scenery by the poems, while at the same time it illustrates the poems 
by bringing before our eyes the scenes to which they refer. No English 
writer, as the author justly observes, has so identified himself with loculity 
as Wordsworth. We may add that few districts in England have been so 
little disturbed by the hand of time, or by that of man, as the remote se- 
questered region in which the poet was born and lived, and wrote and 
died. The stone shielings on the hill-sides were built to brave the blast 
and storm; and as he saw them, so they still remain. The ‘little nook 
of mountain ground’ where, eighty years ago, he made his home with his 
‘sole sister,’ Dorothy, is scarely more changed in its outward aspect than 
even ‘ Helvellyn in the silence of his rest.’ The selfsame brook of which 
he sang still gurgles on near the cottage, ‘its quiet soul on all bestowing.’ 
Even the ‘ golden daffodils,’ which for thousands of readers since Words- 
worth saw them first ‘have flashed upon that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude,’ may still be seen, ‘a jocund company,’ upon the shores 
of Uliswater. It is this permanence of nature and natural objects, in the 
district described by Wordsworth, which makes a work like the one 
before us possible, and gives it a value of its own, not as a commentary 
only, but as a memorial and guide, to both the student and the tourist. 
Those on whom the spell of the poet’s genius has been cast will thank us 
for commending this book to their notice, whether as a companion to their 
fireside study or their summer wanderings through the land of the 
Excursion.’ 


A Housewife’s Opinions. By Aveusta Wexster. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mrs. Webster has here given a series of bright and readable essays, re- 
printed from the ‘Examiner.’ It is inevitable in this kind of writing that 
more should be promised than is fulfilled, and this holds true of Mrs.. 
Webster’s. The style is necessarily smart, antithetic, and prone to epi- 
gram. As we should expect, Mrs. Webster is really most interesting and 
most satisfactory when she treats lighter themes—minor questions of social. 
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glimpses of genuine thought, but they fade away on all sides for lack of 
room in which to illustrate them. ‘ Mrs. Grundy,’ and ‘ Keys,’ and the 
‘Price of a Leg of Mutton,’ are, to our thinking, far better than such essays 
as those on ‘ Virtue its own Reward,’ ‘ Yokefellows,’ and ‘Companions.’ 
One great point is omitted in the ‘ Depravity of English Ladies.’ In spite 
of a general smartness of style, Mrs. Webster’s sentences sometimes get 
involved, as in the opening one of ‘ University Degrees for Women.’ 
Pleasantly written, full of illustration drawn from matters of present 
interest, and never making too much demand on the powers of thought, 
these essays will be welcome, doubtless, in many a cultured circle; for 
they are suggestive even when least satisfactory, and never lose attractive- 
ness, even when rather too oracular. 


Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
Tuomas and Karnartne Macquorv. With Thirty-four 
Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


This is emphatically a beautiful book, attractive both outside and inside. 
The one fault we have to find is that Mrs. Macquoid has, in one or two 
cases, included what are transparently modern stories, when we think 
that plenty of material of the genuine old-world legendary order lay 
ready to her hand, and would have better maintained unity of idea in 
the book. But she is always picturesque, and imparts character to any- 
thing related to Normandy or Brittany, where she has dweit so long, as 
to have made the outs and ins of the life of the people her own. ‘The 
Legend of St. Christopher’ ‘The Story of the Miller and his Lord,’ and 
‘The Legend of the Rocking Stone of Tregune,’ are admirable specimens 
of folk-lore in their different veins. The second is, we think, the best in 
the book, full of racy, humorous character, and with a moral of its own. 
We cannotleave the volume without expressing our admiration for the clear- 
ness, the grace, the wealth of colour and of light and shade, which Mr. 
Thomas Macquoid has here conveyed through the wood. ‘The Ruins of 
the Abbey, Léhon,’ is full of grace and refinement; but the ‘ Bridge of 
Auray,’ and the ‘ Chateau Combourg,’ possess, together with this, consider- 
able strength and originality. 


Pleasant Spots around Oxford. By Aurrep River. Iilus- 
trated. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Rimmer’s descriptions and illustrations do not, save incidentally, 
include Oxford itself, which would obviously be impracticable within 
reasonable space. He devotes himself to the very pleasant suburbs, in 
the picturesqueness of which Oxford has so great an advantage over 
Cambridge. His peregrinations embrace Abingdon, Dorchester, Gcd- 
ston, Bicester, Cumner, Witney, Minster Lovell, Wychwood Forest, 
Charlbury, Woodstock, Blenheim, Thame, &c. The descriptive letter- 
press, which is pleasantly written, is rich in historical allusion, antiquarian 
reference, personal and literary anecdote, and various local associations. 
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The illustrations, of which there are seventy or eighty, are beautifully 
executed woodcuts, the tone and finish of which leave little to be desired. 
The volume is not only an elegant gift-book, but it will have special 
attraction for men whose memories of student days will recal many a 
pedestrian excursion and pleasant companionship. It is a very charming 
book. 


Fairy Tales: their Origin and Meaning, with some Account of 
Dwellers in Fairy-Land. By Joun Tuackray Bunce. 
Macmillan and Co. 

This is a delightful little volume, its strong dogmatic assumptions not- 
withstanding. The substance of it was a course of Christmas Lectures 
delivered to young people at the Birmingham and Midland Institute. The 
language is exquisitely simple, and the knowledge of folk-lore ample. It 
is indeed a book of comparative mythology, ou the platform which with 
so much industry, learning, and acuteness, Mr. Max Miiller and his school 
have constructed. The position assumed and affirmed is that the fairy 
tales of the Aryian nations— about the stock of which he tells us some- 
what more perhaps than can be demonstrated as knowledge—are all to be 
explained as solar myths; a theory which no doubt may account for some 
legends, but which becomes ridiculous both by its gratuitousness and ex- 
travagance when compelled so far as in this volume. It needs much good- 
natured concession to accept, for instance, such an interpretation of the 
myth of Eros and Psyche. Young and old, however, will read Mr. Bunce’s 
volume with great delight. The simplest will understand it, and few will 
fail to derive instruction from it. 


L’Art. Revue Hebdomadaire Illustré. Troisitme Année. 
Tome III. 

Causeries sur VArt et la Curiosité. Par Epmonp Bonarrsé. 
Paris: A. Quantin. 

L’Art, the sumptuous French rival of our own ‘Art Journal ’—a perio- 
dical to which it seems to stand in somewhat of the relation of the 
Grosvenor Gallery to Burlington House—completed last year its third 
volume. Among its contributors, MM. Comyns-Carr, Ch. Tardieu, E. Bo- 
naffé, Louis Enault, in their several styles, discourse most eloquently 
on art in England, art in France, curiosities of auction-rooms, and 
mysteries of Sevres ware; while the Chronique seems argus-eyed for 
every passing item of art news between St. Petersburg and New York. 
Among the illustrations, a noble etching of La Glaneuse, by Jules Breton— 
quite, to our taste, the gem of the volume—and some admirable fac-similes 
of designs by Rubens (apropos of last year’s Antwerp f¢tes), more especially 
those of lions at play or in the chase, in pourtraying which the great 
Fleming has been rarely equalled, and certainly never surpassed, well 
maintain the high reputation of the journal; while caricature claims its 
modest share in some capital specimens from the Musée des Sowverains 
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—clever croquis of ‘our masters’ at Versailles, by one of themselves, the 
deputy Jules Buisson. 

The paper on ‘Le Commerce de la Curiosité,’ already alluded to in 
our notice of L’Art, is also the central article of M. Bonaffé’s interesting 
‘Causeries.’ It is a comprehensive and suggestive essay on a subject 
about which whole volumes might be written, whether we take for our point 
of departure records of sales and prices under the Cesars; or the growth 
of institutions like the Hotel Drouot out of the jurés-priseurs and jurés- 
crieurs of the times of the Valois; or the development of the catalogue 
from a simple list to the illustrated catalogue raisonnée, itself a verit- 
able work of art; or the fate of great collections like that of Mazarin; or 
the vicissitudes by which the chefs-d’auvre of the ancients seem destined 
to be ever passing from one country to another—from France to England 
after the hundred years’ war, from England to France at the Reforma- 
tion and in the Great Rebellion, from France to England in the Revolution, 


‘and now again, as some people tell us, from England to the continent 


once more; the result possibly of the change of taste which prefers 
modern English to old Italian painting, and rates a choice bit of ‘ old 
Chelsea’ as highly as a vase from Sevres. The article is not only admir- 
ably written, but is made still more valuable by copious references to 
authorities M. Bonaffé has at his fingers’ ends. But besides this ‘ Causerie ’ 
are many others, little, if at all, inferior in interest, and one or two— 
especially a ‘ Dialogue des Morts’—quite Lucianlike in demure but caustic 
irony. 


The Task. A Poem. By Wituram Cowper. Illustrated by 
Birket Foster. James Nisbet and Co. 


Mr. Birket Foster’s illustrations are artistic in conception and dainty in 
touch. Some of them are of a very high order of excellence. ‘The Task’ 
of course lends itself only to quiet conceptions and delicious little bits 
of rural and home life. The volume is well got up, and will serve as an 
elegant and modest gift-book. 


French Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
Samuent G. Green, D.D. With Illustrations by English 
and Foreign Artists. Religious Tract Society. 

Dr. Manning is contented to divide the illustration of the world with 
his co-secretary, Dr. Green, who has here given us a specimen of his 
knowledge, tact, and skill, in no degree inferior to those exhibited in Dr. 
Manning’s volumes. France lends itself largely to the picturesque. The 
quiet beauty of Normandy, and the mountain grandeurs of the Appenines, 
the Cevennes, and the Alps, offer almost inexhaustible riches to the artist ; 
while few countries have a history more tragic and romantic, and in many 
respects more noble. Dr. Green conveys us first by the valley of the Seine 
to Paris ; then returns upon Normandy and Brittany, with their pictur- 
esque scenery, quaint towns, majestic cathedrals, and crowded history ; 
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then up the Loire from Nantes to Blois, and Orleans to Le Puy in the Ce- 
vennes ; then through Auvergne and the Huguenot country, from Vichy 
to the Puy le Dome ; then to the Alps of Dauphiné, Grenoble, La Grand 
Chartreuse, and the Vaudois country; then to Avignon, Nismes, Arles, 
Marseilles, and Nice ; to the south-west and the Pyrenees; to the Vosges 
and the hill countries of eastern France ; then from Lyons to Paris. 

The volume is peculiarly rich in both scenery and historical association. 
France is really very little known to Englishmen, except Paris, and the 
highways through it to Switzerland and the Mediterranean. The volume 
is therefore one of the most interesting of the series, and, like its prede- 
cessors, is profusely illustrated. 


The Sea: its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism. 
By IF. Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin. 

Mr. Whymper’s idea is a happy one. Of course it gives him a wide 
range of exciting adventure. The history of the sea is fuller of romance 
than that of the land. Its stories of heroism, both in hardihood, enter- 
prise, discovery, achievement, and suffering, are well-nigh inexhaustible. 
From the bark canoe of the savage to the ironclad of the present day is a 
history of many stages. Mr. Whymper selects and tells its episodes well. 
Discovery, commerce, war, and shipwreck all contribute to Mr. Whymper’s 
interesting story. He takes his readers an imaginary voyage round the 
world on a man-of-war. What he tells them is, as with all the publishers’ 
serial works, made vivid by graphic illustrations. 


Men of Mark. A Gallery of Contemporaneous Portraits. 
Vol. III. Sampson Low and Co. 


The photographs of Messrs Lock and Whitfield give us a representation 
of men as they really are which can scarcely be surpassed in accuracy, 
clearness, naturalness, expression, and tone. Nothing can be better. The 
memoirs are short chronicles of date and fact. Among the portraits for 
the year are Richard Redgrave, Anthony Trollope, Viscount Cardwell, 
Goldwin Smith, Frederick Goodall, Richard Owen, E. M. Ward, Max 
Miiller, Lord Napier of Magdala, Mr. Lowe, Dr. Darwin, &c. The work 
is an excellent collection of portraits of notable men. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by Grorcs 
Grove, D.C.L. Part 1V. Macmillan and Co. 


We can only note the satisfactory progress of this valuable dictionary. 
Some of the articles are important biographies, while those of less preten- 
sions will perhaps be still more valuable, for the information which one 
especially looks for in a cyclopedia is about minor matters not to be found 
elsewhere. In this the present work is especially rich. The present 
number carries us to ‘ Ferrara.’ Dr. Grove has qualifications which few 
possess for the great work he has undertaken, and he has enlisted the 
services of very able coadjutors. 
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Life Mosaic: the Ministry of Song, and Under the Surface. 
By Frances Riptey Havercan. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions by the Baroness Hetea von Gramm. James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Miss Havergal has fairly won a hearing for her sweet and fervent devo- 
tional verse. Many of her lyrics have secured a permanent place in the 
song of the Church, and we can conceive no higher praise or reward. Her 
larger pieces are musical and sweet, and successive editions attest the ac- 
ceptance they have found. Under the general title, ‘Life Mosaic,’ Messrs. 
Nisbet have here reprinted, as an elegant gift-book, the two collections of 
her poems which Miss Havergal has published. ‘The illustrations by the 
Baroness von Gramm are in oleograph, and are very effective; but in one 
or two—at pp. 1 and 41—perspective is set at defiance, and a few wild 
flowers attain the proportions of forest trees. 


English Plays. Selected, Edited, and Arranged by Henny 

Mortey. With Illustrations. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
, Professor Morley devotes the new volume of the Library of English 
Literature to dramatic compositions. His definition of a play is happy. 
‘A play is the story of one human action shown throughout by imagined 
words and deeds of the persons concerned in it—artfully developing a 
problem in human life, and ingeniously solving it, after having excited 
strong natural interest and curiosity as to the manner of solution.’ 

He begins with a rapid sketch of dramatic history down to the first 
English comedy—Nicholas Udall’s ‘ Ralph Roister Doister’—in 1535, 
chiefly devoting himself to miracle plays, of which he gives two interest- 
ing specimens—the ‘ Shepherd’s Play’ and ‘ Hycke-Scorner.’ The course | 
of the English drama is then traced in a series of chapters down to the 
appearance of Tennyson’s ‘Harold.’ The treatment, as in former volumes, 
is historical and critical, witi copious extracts. Mr. Morley’s volumes are 
a valuable source of popular information, especially concerning more 
recondite works. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Macleod of Dare. By Wiutam Brack, Author of ‘ Madcap Violet,’ &e. 
(Macmillan and Co.) We will say in the outset, respecting this latest 
work by Mr. Black, that it contains many passages as fine as anything he 
has ever given us. After reading his novels, his popularity is scarcely to 
be wondered at, and we are amongst his fervent admirers. But when 
‘Macleod of Dare’ is pronounced ‘the best novel that has appeared in 
England for some years,’ we can only say that such criticism is caleu- 
lated to damage Mr. Black rather than otherwise. During the past few 
years we have had novels by ‘ George Eliot,’ Mr. Hardy, Mr. Buchanan, 
George Macdonald, and Mrs. Oliphant, any one of which was superior to 
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Mr. Black’s story, admirable though we admit it to be. Such indiscri- 
minate praise can scarcely be palatable to the author himself, who is a 
critic as well as a novelist, and the reading public must sooner or later 
discover for themselves how groundless it is, and unjust to other writers. 
Having said this, we shall be the better able to speak of the present 
novel on its merits. Mr. Black has chosen a capital subject, and 
though some of the chief incidents in his plot are by no means new, he 
has-treated them with great freshness and dramatic force. Macleod him- 
self, as he is presented to us at the outset, is a fine, sterling, upright and 
downright character. We recognize at once the type of manhood—irre- 
proachable, manly, moved by noble sentiments, and utterly unsophisticated 
by the world. There is no wonder that his mother, having lost so many 
sons, should cling to this darling of her heart, as the patriarch of old clung 
to Benjamin. When Keith Macleod leaves the castle in Mull to visit the 
inetropolis, and mingle in London society, we are almost sure what the 
result will be. He is at first dazzled and amazed, and from having been 
a perfect stranger to the love-passion, he falls head over ears in love 
with the first fascinating woman into whose society he is thrown. This 
happens to be Miss Gertrude White, a charming and popular actress. By 
the way, it is not impossible that some readers will think the Miss White 
of his first volume a totally different being from the heartless Miss White 
of the third. The discrepancy, however, is more apparent than real. ‘The 
novelist has exercised his right, and has kept in the background the light 
and frivolous side of her character. At any rate, when Keith first beholds 
her, she appears a very angel of sweetness and womanliness. We shall not 
follow the fortunes of Macleod, or the course of his love, which was any- 
thing but smooth. If our readers have not already done that for them- 
selves, they may be safely trusted to do so. The catastrophe is very 
striking. Keith bears away Gertrude White forcibly from London in his 
yacht, and there is a terrible ending to the narrative. This abduction is 
a very similar incident to one in Dr. Macdonald’s ‘ Marquis of Lossie,’ 
though in that case it is Maleolm who bears off his sister. There are many 
striking and eloquent descriptions of scenery in Mr. Black’s novel. Here, 
of course, he is thoroughly at home. But he has not as yet given us great 
variety in his works, either of scenery, character, or plot. There are one 
or two minor characters in ‘ Macleod of Dare’ which are excellently drawn 
—Macleod’s faithful servant Hamish, for example, and Gertrude White's 
father. A word ought to be said respecting the illustrations to this novel. 
They are by many of the most eminent artists of the day, and they are 
certainly very agreeable pictures, if they do not always faithfully repre- 
sent the text. After the deductions we have made, we acknowledge 
with pleasure that this story takes considerable precedence in merit over 
its immediate predecessor, but whether it represents the high-water mark 
of its author’s powers is another matter.——Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
GrorGE Macponatp, LL.D., Author of ‘ David Elginbrod,’ &c. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) Dr. Macdonald is not only the most poetic, but also the 
most suggestive, of living writers of fiction. In no other author do we 
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get the same wealth of moral and spiritual thought. He seems to have a 
special faculty for getting at the heart ofman and of nature. Hehas many 
moods, but even in the saddest and the deepest—and these who wish for 
pathos will find the highest and. truest in his stories—there breaks across the 
page the light of genius. Looking back upon the whole range of his works 
we are constrained to say that there is not one which is not charged with 
an elevating influence—none that has not a purpose far higher than that 
which is served by the mass of ephemeral literature now current. Re- 
ligious questions he always treats from the broadest point of view ; his 
sympathies are catholic and universal; we feel as we read that he is 
animated by the imagination of the poet and the soul of the Christian — 
using that word not in the sense of tne creeds, but in the light of the life 
of the great Exemplar. Yet with all this he combines the best qualities 
of the novelist, and it would be difficult to point to finer fictions than 
‘Alec Forbes’ and ‘ David Elginbrod.’ Latterly he has given us two 
works, however, which are worthy of companionship with these master- 
pieces, viz., ‘ Malcolm,’ and ‘ The Marquis of Lossie ;’ and now, while the 
memory of the last-named beautiful work of fiction is still fresh upon us, 
he follows it up with the present story. One wonders almost that the rich 
vein is not exhausted, but the gold is as pure and genuine as ever. In 
some respects ‘ Paul Faber, Surgeon,’ is equal to anything Dr. Macdonald 
has written. We hope it will be as popular as it deserves to be. The 
experience of Paul Faber is related with graphic power. It reads almost 
like the autobiography of a sceptic who gropes in the darkness for years, 
while the light of heaven shines above him. The hero, however, does 
not belorg to that race of supercilious sceptics who pride themselves upon 
their intellectuality, and who appear to act upon the assumption that a 
Christian, mentally, is synonymous with a fool. He is a manly, honest, 
intelligent doubter, who lives a very high type of life, springing from the 
innate excellence and goodness of his nature. The passages between him 
and Thomas Wingfold, the curate, are full of the deepest interest and 
significance. It is long since we read a book presenting so many noble 
characters as this. Wingfold himself, perhaps, stands apart as one of the 
finest types of the man, the gentleman, and the Christian, to be found in 
fiction. His wife is that sweet counterpart referred to by Tennyson in 
‘The Princess’ —fit life-companion for such aman. ‘Then there is the 
old rector, Mr. Bevis, who knew not what it was to preach in his own 
church, and indeed acted as though there were no real life in Christianity 
at all, until his own curate, Wingfold, touched his inner nature to the 
quick. We shall not reveal the plot of Dr. Macdonald’s novel, but leave 
our readers to unravel it for themselves. The love of Faber for Juliet 
Meredith is a sad and painful story. Both have sinned in the past, and 
the purification which has to come upon each is a process involving much 
sorrow, pain, and humiliation. Yet the lesson of their lives is a distinctly 
healthy and helpful one. Nowadays, when so much scepticism of a dilet- 
tante character is abroad, this novel may be commended as an excellent 
antidote. We cannot pretend to hint at its arguments. Wingfold assured 
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Faber that ‘if there be no God, it may be nobler to be able to live with- 
out one; but, if there be a God, it must be nobler not to be able to live 
without Him.’ There is something better than even this—‘ The highest is 
that which needs the highest, the largest that which needs the most; the 
finest and strongest, that which to live must breathe essential life, self- 
willed life, God Himself.’ There is a very powerful study of character 
here in the Dissenting minister, Mr. Drake ; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the author has ever given us a work in which there are so many 
striking yet wholly different individualities. Dr. Macdonald excels in 
descriptions of scenery—descriptions frequently showing the deep action 
of outward nature upon the soul of man. Dr. Macdonald’s novels are a 
vitalizing force in the literature of fiction. Their intellectual power is 
equal to their spiritual worth, an in both respects the author occupies 
a pre-eminent position. The present work demands and receives our 
highest commendations, and we have not the slightest doubt that this 
judgment will be endorsed by our readers.——That Boy: Who shall 
Have Him? By Rev. W. H. Danrets, A.M. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A New England novel, by the Author of Mr. Moody's life — racy and 
strong, and redolent of the soil. The boy is a fatherless child, vowed to 
the preacher's vocation when an infant, by an agonized and strong-willed 
mother, who, excited to hate and fury against God by the atrocious exag- 
gerations of Calvinistie doctrine of which Dr. Emmons is here the typical 
representative, is in part subdued by an itinerant Arminian preacher, 
somewhat of the Moody type. The boy, strong-willed as his mother, 
throughout the stages of lis education fights against his destiny, but is at 
length won to it by the itinerant preacher. The story is told with great 
ability, and throws strange light upon New England theological opinions, 
Calvinistic on the one hand, and latitudinarian on the other. The cha- 
racters have the artistic fault of exaggeration. Mrs. Fielding--the mother, 
as also her husband and son, Father Hooper—the itinerant, Dr. Dosor, 
Alexander Layard—a kind of Admirable Crichton, Father Cornelius, and 
others, are impossible ideals of their respective qualities. The scenes also 
are overwrought, those connected with The Portrait and the dramatic re- 
presentation especially, and the supernatural is unnecessarily drawn 
upon. The author wages vigorous war against the morality of Shake- 
speare, and of the Greek and Roman classics, as well as against the 
typical theological seminary of Mons Sacer; but all are overdone. 
Notwithstanding, the story is one of great cleverness, and gives 
promise of another vigorous New England writer.——An Old Story 
of my Farming Days (ut mine stromtid). By Fritz Revtrer. From 
the German, by M. W. Macpowatt. (Sampson Low and Co.) This is a 
chronicle rather than a story. It extends over a long period, although 
the chronology is not very congruous, and is concerned with a large 
number of people and families. The principal personage is Charles 
Hawerman, a tenant farmer in Pomerania, who is ruined by the oppres- 
sion of his landlord, Pomuchelskopp, the rascal of the story. He 
becomes bailiff to Count von Rambow, who dies, and whose son, Alick, 
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a lieutenant in the army, goes to the bad. But the narrative is far too 
intricate for any summary. ‘The story is very clever, and the delinea- 
tions of Pomeranian life, as exhibited in such types as the Niisslers, and 
especially Briisig, are very quaint and picturesque. It runs into a good 
deal of detail, and might’ get on faster; but its naiveté and humour 
are very rich, and its quaint moralizings acute and clever, and very 
few will find it too long. Readers will find in it a novel interest, and 
a very distinct and rich picture of unfamiliar life. —— The Monks 
of Thelema. By Watter Besant and James Rice. (Chatto and 
Windus.) By Celia’s Arbour. By Watrer Besant and James Rice. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The first of these works makes the tenth 
novel written by its authors withiu less than the same number of years. 
What is even more remarkable than this fact, however, is that there is no 
falling off either in freshness or originality. ‘The Monks of Thelema’ 
is equal to. any of the previous stories of Messrs. Besant and Rice, and is 
superior to one or two of its immediate predecessors. Its title does not 
indicate the nature of the plot, which is not concerned with a monastery 
as usually understood, but with a remarkable brotherhood and sisterhood 
of the present day. The members of the community of Thelema followed 
the advice of Rabelais, and were a law unto themselves, though all their 
proceedings were in consonance with the strictest rules of virtue. From 
this community the hero of the novel, Alan Dunlop, goes forth into the 
world, full of high hopes and aspirations. He intends to raise the masses 
up to his own intellectual and social level. His efforts in this direction 
are recited with a good deal of humour, and we are perforce obliged to 
admire this man, permeated with ‘the enthusiasm of humanity,’ but 
seeking impossible channels whereby to translate his ideas into action. 
To lift up the labourers on his estates, he becomes one of them, wearing a 
smock-frock and wielding a dung-fork, and curbing his appetite within 
the limits that a labourer’s wages can make provision for. His schemes 
are of course regarded as Quixotic, and by none more so tuan by those on 
whiose behalf he has abdicated his natural position in society. While 
evincing no objection to profit by his goodness of heart, they laugh at 
him in their sleeve. Perceiving that his plans fail, Dunlop does not see 
it is because he began upon an utterly impracticable basis, but thinks it 
is owing to his not having gone low enough. Thoroughly to identify © 
himself as one of the people, he actually proposes to marry his bailiff’s 
daughter, with whose gross and ignorant nature he has not one feeling or 
sentiment in common. How he is saved from this undesirable consum- 
mation, we must leave our readers to discover. This character is admirably 
drawn, and the same may be said of Mr. Paul Rondelet, of Oxford, the 
acknowledged head of a new school of thinkers, who read their little 
poems together, talk of the Renaissance as though it were a movement 
‘initiated for their sole benefit, and are constantly sighing after, and talk- 
ing of, ‘ the higher thought, the nobler aim, the truer method.’ Rondelet’s 
superciliousness and assumption of superior intellectual eminence are 
magnificent; and the reader rejoices when his pride is humbled by the 
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rich heiress, the Abbess Miranda, to whom he proposes marriage, as the 
greatest honour he can pay to her and an act of self-abnegation on his 
part. Miranda, who loves Dunlop, scornfully rejects Rondelet’s offer to 
share the ‘higher life’ with him, and tells him a few wholesome truths. 
The novel is full of clever things, sparkles with humour, and all its 
characters are true to actual life. ——‘ By Celia’s Arbour’ (which we have 
hitherto accidentally omitted to notice) is also distinguished for much 
freshness and originality. Itis a tale of Portsmouth town, and was in 
the first instance published in the ‘Graphic.’ Celia is a beautiful cha- 
racter, and the hero, Leonard Copleston, a fine, manly fellow, who well 
deserves the good fortune he meets with at the last. Messrs. Besant and 
Rice certainly seem to possess in considerable force many of the best 
qualifications of the novelist. ‘By Celia’s Arbour,’ which teems with 
excellent light comedy, has many touches also revealing the authors’ 
power in delineating the deeper and more serious aspects of human 
nature.——A Broken Faith. By Iza Durrus Harpy, Author of ‘ Only 
a Love Story,’ ‘Glencairn,’ kc. (Hurst and Blackett.) Miss Hardy may 
be sincerely congratulated upon making progress with almost every story 
she writes. In her last work there was a remarkably fine study of a very 
unconventional hero, while as regards the present novel the same de- 
scription would apply to both hero and heroine. Harold Parkhurst is a 
very exasperating being, a strange compound of cleverness and selfish- 
ness, with just that peculiar fascination about him which invariably leads. 
captive most women. He is an artist of'very considerable powers, but is. 
utterly wanting in the higher and nobler sentiments. He wins hearts 
and breaks them, as though they were made in the first instance merely 
for his pleasure. While we do not care for such a man, we are compelled 
to admit that Miss Hardy has very graphically placed him before us. The 
author has a great facility in dealing with what we should term broken 
lives. The story of Athelyn Hastings, the heroine of the present work, is 
a very pathetic, and obviously a true one; but ‘ Oh, the pity of it, Iago!’ 
Why are those upon whom every natural gift is showered, to become the 
bane of the pure and the innocent, entering into their lives, and so fre- 
quently destroying all their happiness? Parkhurst is a striking example 
of this class of dangerous character. He makes the acquaintance of Miss 
’ Hastings, and, in spite of her being warned against him, she falls com- 
pletely within the power of his spell. After their engagement, many 
sinister rumours reach her ear as to the past life of her lover, but she dis- 
believes them all. At last conviction is forced upon her. She meets. 
with a victim whom he has deserted, and for whom (when he accidentally 
meets with her) he again deserts his newer love, Athelyn. There seems 
no limit to the man’s weakness and baseness, and yet the heroine clings 
to his memory. By-and-by he returns, and gains all his old power over 
her. The story finishes very tragically. One whom he has wronged 
visits Parkhurst in his studio, and, under cover of the darkness, dashes 
a quantity of corrosive fluid in his face. He has been unable to discover 
the identity of his visitor, and the result of the outrage is that he becomes 
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permanently blind. Athelyn goes to him in his affliction, becomes his 
wife, and devotes herself to him for ever. There are some glimmerings 
that he regrets his past course of life, but this is the first gleam of light in 
his utterly selfish character. The noble devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Athelyn are, of course, the great feature in the book. We notice occa- 
sionally the use of phrases which the author would do well to avoid in 
future; but Miss Hardy has undoubtedly written a most interesting story, 
in which may be found many truly dramatic passages. Rachel Olliver. 
(Macmillan.) This is another of that class of novels devoted rather to the 
development of character than to the presentation of an intricate plot. 
Its chief personages are well delineated, and we obtain a very vivid im- 
pression of their separate individualities. The heroine is not an impossible 
creation, and this is really paying the author a high compliment. To be 
natural is a great art, especially in a novelist, and in this the present 
writer has succeeded. But the work is eminently readable on another 
ground, viz., for the excellence of its writing. In this respect, indeed, it 
is far in advance of most of the novels of the day.——A True Marriage. 
By Em1t¥ Spenper, Author of ‘ Restored,’ &. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Mrs. Spender’s powers are certainly ripening, and each of her works 
shows an ndvance upon its predecessor. Her studies of character are 
clearly worked out, and her frequent essays in authorship have given her 
facility and excellence in composition. She also mixes the ingredients of 
fiction with a skilful hand. In the present work she has set herself to. 
depict the anomalous condition of the Irish marriage laws, with their. 
consequent hardship and injustice, and in this she has succeeded. Though 
thus working in a special groove as regards one portion of her story, she. 
has so dealt with her various characters that we take a genuine interest 
in them. The fortunes and misfortunes of Millicent Radnor and her 
sister are graphically depicted. We cannot blame their conduct in leaving 
home and endeavouring to push their way in London, when the circum- 
stances which dictated the step are remembered; nor can we resist the 
obvious moral of this episode. There is also another aspect in which this 
novel may be viewed. Mrs. Spender puts in a powerful apology for those. 
women who endeavour to make the practice of medicine their profession. 
The prejudice against this occupation for women is rapidly dying out. 
The experiences in connection with St. Mark's Hospital in this story—. 
albeit not its most important part as a work of fiction—are well worth 
reading. There is an individuality about all Mrs. Spender’s characters 
which is very refreshing. None of them are without some points of 
interest to touch the reader. The history of Rachel West is one that will 
appeal to everybody. The novel has its exciting incidents, and a mystery 
that would suit Mrs. Henry Wood. There is also much unhappiness in 
store, we find at an early stage, for some of the dramatis persone ; but 
then there is a very happy ending to make amends. The plot and 
underplot of the story are alike interesting, and we do not feel at liberty 
to complain that the author has written with special objects, not at 
first sight very promising for a work of fiction. Ther2 is more to 
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praise and far less to object to in this story than in many of the 
novels we have recently read. It is altogether most entertaining.—— 
Light and Shade. By Cuartorre G. O’Brien, (C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) The public, as a rule, do not greatly care for novels written with 
some special political or social object, unless the author be a man of 
undoubted genius. Mr. Dickens was successful in this class of work, and 
so also to a large extent has Mr. Charles Reade been; but such ground is 
dangerous for aspirants. Remembering this fact, we have all the greater 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the excellent manner in which Miss 
O’Brien has dealt with the history of the Fenian rising. The series of 
events which agitated England and Ireland in the year 1867 will not soon 
be forgotten. We here find history and fiction blended with unusual 
success, and those who do not care for a revival of the story of Fenianism 
will yet be pleased with this'book on account of its interest as a novel. 
England has heard many heated cries of justice for Ireland put forward 
in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of success ; but our author 
has rigidly controlled herself, so that her work will in itself form a better 
plea for Ireland and the Irish people than all the demands of so-called 
Irish patriots. There is one especially powerful piece of writing in these 
volumes, which may be described as the Costello narrative: it shows 
that the author is capable of achieving great things in the novelist’s art. 
Exception will be taken by some to those parts of the work which scarcely 
seem to do justice to Mr. Gladstone’s legislative acts on behalf of Ireland ; 
but in other respects the author is very fair, and she does not scruple to 
affirm that the reckless attempt at rebellion known as the ‘ Fenian rising’ 
is largely responsible for the suffering which has followed its suppression. 
After making all deductions— and it is scarcely possible in every instance 
to preserve a judicial calm in dealing with historical events ten years after 
their occurrence—this is a very noticeable novel. It well entitles Miss 
O’Brien to be heard again, and this is an admission we should be sorry to 
make as regards many writers constantly added to the muster-roil of 
fiction. ‘Light and Shade’ exhibits power and pathos in no ordinary 
degree.——Return of the Native. By Tuomas Harpy. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) Mr. Hardy’s strength is in subtle analysis both of nature and of 
character. Few things in modern literature surpass the description of 
Egdon Heath with which the novel opens. The skill with which minute 
observation combines with broad characterization, the whole idealized and 
coloured with human sentiment and local archaic notions and feelings, is 
very remarkable. It is a very fine piece of word-painting. Throughout 
the story Mr. Hardy idealizes his characters very successfully. The 
boosers of the Heath, with their lingering superstitions and limited in- 
terests, are well put on the stage, and afford a necessary relief to the 
painful tension of the real thread of the story. Sometimes the subtle 
analysis of character and motive becomes slightly wearisome, and we 
wish the story to get on faster; but when the true passion of it is developed 
in the third volume, the interest becomes intense and absorbing. The 
false double marriage troubles the reader. He has the constant fore- 
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boding of evil from the wild and very original character of Eustacia, as 
well as from the glamour from which Wildeve cannot escape. Thomasin 
is a simple, sweet character, and Clym perhaps a little too tempestuous 
and morbid, but the situations are striking and well wrought out. LEvery 
character is carefully studied and artistically developed, and every touch 
is of careful and loving finish. The individuality of the story is very 
great, and in strength and workmanship it deserves very high commenda- 
tion indeed. The tragedy which sets wrong things right was manifestly 
necessary, but the skill and naturalness of its occurrence are the work of 
a master hand. Six to One. A Nantucket Idyl. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) An overworked New York editor is sent by his physician to 
rusticate on the island of Nantucket, there to find half a dozen girls, who 
see little of the male sex, and some of whom have never seen the main 
land. They form a little social clique, and confederate together that no 
one of them shall either make love to the stranger or permit him to make 
love to them. Their characters are subtly and cleverly discriminated, 
and the inevitable issue very naturally wrought out. The story is charm- 
ingly written. Its characters are restricted to the seven. Nothing 
special occurs, but the workings of thought and feeling are very skil- 
fully developed. An ordinary novel skipper would run through the story 
in half an hour, but a sensible reader will linger over its charming pages 
and suggestive sentences, and will be wiser and better for it.——EHphraim 
amd Helah. <A story of the Exodus. By Epvwin Hoppzr. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) Mr. Hodder has imagined the various feelings and specu- 
lations of Egyptians and Hebrews just on the eve of the Exodus, and 
during its occurrence, and he has embodied them in various characters. 
The worldly Hebrew and the inquiring and religious Egyptian especially 
represent the border-land of character which must largely have obtained. 
One feels first the decay of religious faith even in the good among the 
Hebrews, and then its sudden springing into life and force on the mission 
of Moses. Mr. Hodder has successfully realized the effect of each move- 
ment, and made his readers feel it. He has carefully read the best authori- 
ties. The one defect of his very capital book is its somewhat cold colouring. 
Warmer tints and a little more passion would have made it truer. 
The Monomaniac of Love. A Study in the Pathology of Character. 
(Provost and Co.) We have not often encountered a more wearisome 
task than the reading of this book. It professes to exhibit the develop- 
ment of a character in which hereditary tendency to drunkenness blends 
with strong religious feeling, a bias to metaphysical and scientific specu- 
lation—of course of a rationalistic tendency—with strong affections and 
superstitious weaknesses. The combination is not, perhaps, impossible or 
infrequent, but it demands the psychological hand of a master, which 
the present author is not. In striving to be profound, he becomes absurd. 
Morbid analysis is carried to a wearisome extent, and degenerates into the 
veriest twaddle. The hero makes a calculation, if not a conscience, of 
buttoning his boots. Any psychological romance, which attempts moral 
analysis as this does, must be unsatisfactory, for the writer creates his 
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own situations, and imagines the feelings he calculates. Few writers could 
present these with such perception and grasp as to make one feel the 
moral truth of the result. The story drifts as helplessly as its hero. It 
begins in a muddle, it ends in a tang'e, all the threads of the story left 
loose, and the hero rescued out of an inextricable situation by a thunder- 
bolt, as the defeated Homeric gods were carried out of battle in a cloud. 
The story is like a bad dream, as confused and as unpleasant.——A Great 
Mystery Solved. Being a Sequel to ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’ By 
Gimuan Vase. (Remington and Co.) It is scarcely a discredit to Gillan 
Vase that he cannot draw the bow of Ulysses. Whether his discretion in 
attempting it does not deserve a severer judgment, is another question. 
He has sect himself first to imagine the development of the plot, as he 
thinks Dickens intended it, and next to fill up the outline with descrip- 
tion and characterization after Dickens’s manner. The shortcoming in 
the former is not so apparent, for Dickens was never very great in the 
construction of plots. We can hardly think, however, that he would have 
been guilty of the absurdly improbable incident of Mrs. Sapsea’s coffin. 
Dickens was capable of absurd positions, and this has not unnaturally 
betrayed his imitator into caricature. It is, however, chiefly in the de- 
scriptive bits and in the character-drawing that the shortcoming is felt. 
If Gillan Vase could have equalled his master, he would not remain long 
in obscurity. As usual, the points successfully imitated are the weak 
ones; the strong are far beyond his reach. The most prominent and 
characteristic is the accumulation of particulars, the patient stippling of 
the great artist, which produced such great effects. We cannot suppose 
that Gillan Vase imagines that the particulars alone are sufficient—the 
multiplied strokes and dots. At any rate, he has greatly failed in the 
artistic instinct which arranges them and gives them light and shade ; so- 
that often we get whole paragraphs that are little more than mere inven- 
tory, sometimes twaddle, and, of course, but very little of the inlaid and 
penetrating wisdom, and of the fine movement and meaning of the whole, 
which characterized Dickens’s genius. Gillan Vase has been unjust to 
himself. He might have produced independently a readable novel; he 
has evidently considerable story-telling power. But no living man could 
succeed under the conditions that he has imposed upon himself. These: 
conditions, however, give a certain piquancy to the story, and while the 
sense of its shortcomings will be constant, it will be generally read to the 
end.——Colonel Fougas’ Mistake. A Novel. By EpmMonp Axsout. Trans-- 
lated by J. E. Marrtanp. (Remington and Co.) The publishers are 
doing good service by well-translated novels from the German and the 
French. Edmond About seems by his scientific extravaganzas to aim at 
rivalling Jules Verne, only he has chosen another department of the field, 
and instead of the outer world of scientific discovery, he exercises his 
imagination upon the physiological possibilities of scientific skill. In ‘ The 
Lawyer's Nose,’ to which we recently directed attention, the interest 
turned upon the expedients which science could command in restoring, 
by artificial means, a flesh-and-blood nose which had been lost, and upon 
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the sympathetic drawbacks of ‘ the subject’ who had supplied the ma- 
terial. Here he ventures upon a bolder flight of scientific imazination, 
and suspends animation for nearly fifty years ; the subject being a French 
colonel, who is sentenced to death as a spy by the Russians in 1813, who 
is, by the famous Dr. Meiser, carefully dessicated, and whose suspended 
animation is restored in 1859. The framework is a slight story of a 
French engineer, eagerly returning from Russia, to his home and to his 
love, after a three years’ absence, who in Berlin buys the colonel in a box, 
and brings him home. The scientific processes of dessication and of re- 
storation to life are described with grave and learned minuteness ; and 
the social anachronism of a young man of twenty-four reappearing among 
the men and women of the second generation after his dessication, falling 
in love with his own granddaughter, and fascinating her into a kind 
of implicit sympathy and obedience, are most deliciously told. The story 
is a very clever scientific farce, complicated with amusing social per- 
plexities, and it is told with the consummate skill of construction and 
lucidity and brilliancy of style of which M. About is such a master, and 
which Mr. Maitland has very successfully reproduced.m—A Tragedy 
Indeed. A Novel in Two Volumes. Translated from the French of 
Beat, by H. Marnwarinc Dunstan. (Remington and Co.) 
These volumes reveal every feature of a third-rate French novel without 
a single redeeming touch. The life to which the readers are introduced is 
saturated with the most noxious vapours of the homes and ways of the 
demi-monde. Gambling, dissipation, lust, and cruelty prevail everywhere. 
The story purports to be the record of a cause celebre in the French 
courts, but it is chiefly occupied with the tortuous and operose ways in 
which a detective hunts down a murderer. The said detective and the 
real murderer both fall in love with the widow of the victim, and the 
former overhears the latter confess his crime to the object of his affections. 
He is however not tried for the offence, but shot down by accident in the 
streets of Paris. The evidence brought out on the trial of a supposed 
murderer is turned aside by the prisoner’s confession of another crime ; 
while the disgusting details, which end in the latter’s savage murder of 
his mistress and his own suicide, are yet overmatched by the loathsome 
recital of the previous life of these two persons. Neither art nor wit 
relieves this bad portraiture of a group of salacious horrors.—— For Per- 
ecival, By Margaret VeLEY. In Three Volumes. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) We wish to record emphatic approval of this first attempt of a new 
writer to instruct and entertain us. The charm of these volumes consists 
in the distinct characterization and lifelike reality of the numerous crea- 
tions to which Miss Veley has introduced us. Thus old Squire Thorne and 
his two grandsons have each a distinct individuality, that is more genuine 
than that with which many biographers contrive to invest their heroes. The 
same may be said of the kind sister of the squire, and poor little faithful, 
frightened, fascinating Sissy Langton, from the time that she is first in- 
troduced to us on the terraces and drawing-rooms of Brackenhill Manor, 
till we zee her cut down so cruelly, and hear her dying confession of fault 
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and of love. The story turns on the incompatibility of two lovers to each 
other, though Sissy loves tenderly to the end. The damsel is so full of 
love to Percival Thorne, that she is prepared to tell an untruth in his 
interest, one that has the cffect of quickening the squire’s distrust of 
his heir, Horace Thorne, and induces him to disinherit him, and resolve 
to make Percival his heir. Percy discovers the fact in time to save him- 
self from the shame and suspicion of having schemed for such a catas- 
trophe, and with great magnanimity and hauglity pride he relinquishes 
his inheritance. He succeeds thus in utterly beggaring himself, in conse- 
quence of the unexpected death of the old man, and moreover, within 
three weeks of his own wedding-day, of frightening poor little Sissy to 
demand her freedom. Then follow a dreary two years of struggle and 
poverty, during which he comes into strange contact with a girl reduced 
to utter impecuniosity, and whom he had known in her days of luxury. 
They comfort one another, just at the time when Sissy, who has made 
her will in Percival’s favour, unfortunately meets with an accident, which 
gives her but two days to live. Percival comes to her side, and is prig 
enough to tell her of his new love, when she is with her dying breath ask- 
ing him to accept her all. The foible of Percy is a superstitious sense of 
independence, honour, and truth, in which, however, he is not always 
consistent. One purpose of the novelist must be, we think, to show that 
self-interest, lying, recklessness, and dishonour, meet with the chief 
rewards of this life. The writer breathes a fine aroma of genuine humour 
through her idealizations, and is equal to some of the strangest and 
luckiest hits at the ways of the world. The third volume lingers too long 
over a group of comparatively uninteresting details, which have very little 
to do with the development of the story or the characters. There are, 
moreover, too many of these, and too much arrangement and complication 
in the plot; but, nevertheless, it is a very attractive and pure story, radiant 
with healthy humour, and giving fine promise of the future-——Once/ 
Twice! Thrice! and Away! A Novel. By May Prospyx, (Remington 
and Co.) But for the tender passion, novel-writing would be almost im- 
possible. Cupid has very much to answer for. Heére is a well written 
little story, of which it is the sole inspiration. A young artist falls in love 
with the only daughter of a nobleman, engaged to marry her cousin, who 
is heir to her father’s estates, she being heiress to the personalty, without 
which the estates cannot be kept up. The story, which in its incidents is 
of the slightest, simply develops the right adjustment of lovers. If, as 
we suspect, this is a first novel, it gives promise of considerable success. 

—-Roxy. A Novel. By E. Eactrsrone. (Chatto and Windus.) Roxy 
is delightfully quaint and clever. Not that it goes much into plot, but all 
tke characters of the Western American village are put before us with 
such distinctness. Everywhere there is the flavour of the soil. Roxy 
herself, with her mixture of prim religiousness and originality, and 
’Toinette, the daughter of the Swiss minister, who cannot raise herself 
to Roxy’s religious gravity, do what she will, and rather quizzes the worthy 
Presbyterian parson about his frequent visits to the shoemaker, are al 
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good, etched in with the utmost clearness; and not less so are the heroes, 
with their peculiar interest in ‘lection business. Few American stories 
maintain such a high level of quiet artistic delineation; and we can with 
all confidence recommend these volumes to our readers who may still 
desire to mix their amusement with healthful thought, and to extend their 
knowledge of human nature-——Our Village. By Mary Russeiu 
Mirrorp. Illustrated. (Sampson Low and Co.) There is a breath of 
clear and freshening air in Miss Mitford’s descriptions. She has an eye 
for the minutest points in nature, and also for the grandest effects. And 
she has a buoyant and cheerful love of human nature. She knows each’ 
of her neighbours thoroughly, but her sympathy is equal to her know- 
ledge, and the good points always come to the foreground. Animal nature 
too, she knew, and could describe. She was no great creator, but she was 
true, and this is the reason why she has so permanent a place—the reason, 
too, why ‘ Our Village’ is the most popular of her books. In this edition. 
it has been illustrated with the finest taste and discernment. The 
greatest praise to be given is that the pictures are in the very spirit of the 
text —the two are matched like cymbals fine. No choicer drawing-room 
book could well be produced, though they may very easily be more 
striking and bigger——-The Martyr of Glencree. A Romance too True. 
By Rozserr Somers. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) There have 
been several attempts recently to whitewash the ‘bloody Claverhouse,’ 
one of the mest infamous personages in history, but they have been 
unsuccessful. Such a process savours of the hardihood of giving a 
good character to the notorious Judge Jeffreys. We suspect that most 
persons will, after all that can be said in favour of Claverhouse, substan- 

tially agree with Mr. Somers in the portrait he has drawn of him in these 
pages. Of course we must make some allowance for the methods of the 

novelist, but the chief incidents upon which his interesting story is 
founded are unfortunately too true. The drowning of the two Margarets 

at Wigton for their refusal to take the test is a matter of history, and 

Professor Stuart Blackie has written a pathetic ballad upon this incident. 

To those who care for novels with a strong historical basis, we can warmly 
commend this narrative by Mr. Somers. The noble characters he has 

limned in Margaret Wilson, the upright, beautiful, and artless maiden of 
the hills, and Margaret Lachlison, the sainted widow of the plains, are just 
such God-fearing women as the.annals of Scotland furnish in such abund- 

ance at this period. The traitor Picardy, and Claverhouse himself, with 
their darker shades, only serve to set these martyrs in a stronger light. For 
oppressing women, and shooting down men in cold blood, Claverhouse has 
had but few equals. Here is a passage from Mr. Somers’s novel (and the facts 
are well substantiated in other quarters), depicting some of his feats in this 
direction. ‘On the 1st of May, John Brown, ‘the Christian carrier” of 
Lesmahagow, found cutting turf in his own peat-moss, was shot down in 
presence of his wife and child by the hand of Claverhouse himself, none of 
his troopers being instantly prepared for so brutal a murder. On the 5th 
of May, two artisans were brought before a military tribunal of fifteen in 
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Ayrshire, and in a few hours were convicted, hanged, and buried under the 
gallows. On the 11th of May, three men of the same class were arrested 
near Glasgow, brought before the military tribunal of the district, asked 
whether they would pray for James VII.—and on being unable to answer 
the question in direct atfirmative without explanation, were condemned. 
The three men were blindfolded, ordered to kneel down, and a squad of 
musketeers finished this act of military jurisprudence.’ The utter law- 
lessness of Claverhouse in executing lis ‘ commission’ seems to us at this 
day perfectly incredible. The trials instituted in most cases were a com- 
plete mockery, and in others—as in that of the trial, sentence, and 
drowning of the two Margarets—Graham was guilty of the grossest 
duplicity and inhumanity. Such deeds, happily, belong to the past; but 
it is well to be reminded, in these somewhat effeminate days, of the 
terrible yet noble struggles by which the foundations of our present 
religious freedom were laid. This novel is well worth reading, sad and 
painful as its burden may be.——A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day. Three 
Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Mrs. Day possesses considerable powers both 
of psychological analysis and literary execution. Her work is thoughtful 
and careful, and her moralizings are often just and penetrating. ‘A 
Chequered Life’ is a novel of society, and is intended to exhibit higher 
social life in its manifold aspects of fashion, occupation, morals, and 
passion—chiefly the two last. Her characters are married at the outset, 
and the story is entirely free from ordinary love-making. The passion 
that it exhibits is the morbid and lawless passion of indolent and unreal 
life, chiefly in flirtations which are perilous, and only just stop short of 
crime. The chief female characters are two daughters of the Earl of 
Kelso, and their cousin, Valentina Dudley. The three girls are well con- 
trasted in character. Lady Ann marries, but it is not a marriage of affec- 
tion, and she is a violent flirt. Valentina marries, and the love, which 
was somewhat defective, becomes stronger ; only coldness, resulting from 
mutual reticence, springs up between her and her husband, who is a fine 
character, and the chief interest of the story lies in the details of their 
misunderstanding. Valentina suspects her husband of an affection for a 
Mrs. Disbrowe, and feels herself an aggrieved wife. She permits the un- 
due attentions of her husband’s most intimate friend, but without evil in- 
tention. The psychology, we think, is false ; first in the possibility of so 
prolonged and great estrangement between husband and wife, they being 
what they are; and next in the development of the character of Florance 
Butler, who betrays his friend, and seeks to persuade Valentina to elope 
with him. Such a development is possible, but the elements of nobleness 
attributed to him make it unlikely. Several of the minor characters are 
well conceived and sketched. The purpose of the tale seems to be a warn- 
ing to both men and women of the higher classes concerning the many 
quicksands of the glittering sea upon which they float. It is clever and 
wholesome, but it is better to be ignorant of much that it describes—— 
Michelle and Little Jack. By Frances Martin. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
‘ Michelle’ is a little Bearnais story of considerable vividness and power. 
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The hard unreasonableness of her cross-grained old mother, contrasted 
with the tender motherliness of her intended mother-in-law; the 
struggles of her conscience against the temptation of the gold chain and 
locket; and the yielding of Gaston's love,—indeed, the whole play of 
motive and passion is a conception as true to life as it is strong in imagi- 
native conception. ‘Little Jack’ is far below the mark of ‘ Michelle.’ The 
style is simple, strong, and graphic. My Guardian. A Story of the 
FenCountry. By Apa Camprinee. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) We have a 
decided objection to little girls of eight growing up to marry guardians of 
twenty-eight. Such things will sometimes happen, but they should not 
be encouraged in ideal stories. Miss Cambridge describes child-life well, - 
and conducts her story through its uncertainty and perils skilfully, but we 
cannot feel quite satisfied with the issue, and almost wish that Jack’s over 
confidence had produced what it threatened. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


We regret that we can do little more than mention most of the heap of 
juvenile books upon our table, although many that we thus pass over are 
worthy of notice and commendation. Theodore Cameron. A Home 
Story. By Purse I. McKexy. With five full-page Illustrations. An 
American story, in which the heroine and her younger sister Faith, in 
their modest goodness, are brought into contact with various types of 
American life, and their excellences illustrated by the working out of an 
ingeniously constructed story. It is a wholesome and excellent book. 
——Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. By Jutes Verne. Translated by 
Eten E. TrEwer. (Sampson Low and Co.) Jules Verne has never, 
perhaps, surprised his readers so much as he will by this story, in which 
there is not a particle of the scientific extravaganza by which he has made 
himself famous. It is a graphic story of a fine lad of sixteen, who, by the 
loss of the captain and crew when seeking to capture a whale in the 
Pacific betwecu Australia and San Francisco, is left with some negro 
helpers and a Portuguese cook—who is the villain of the piece—to navi- 
gate the ship to San I'rancisco. Mrs. Weldon, the wife of the owner, and 
Uncle Benedict, an amusing naturalist, are on board. We will reveal the 
plot only so far as to say, that by the villainy of the cook, who has put a 
lump of iron near the compass, the ship is wrecked on the coast of Africa, 
a kind of nautical miracle, seeing that it was in the Pacific, bound for San 
Francisco. Dick isa noble fellow, and his story scarcely falls below the in- 
terest of Jules Verne’s scientific romances.——Great and Small. From the 
French of Madame Mapetine Larnoqur. By Harrier Poorer. Illustrated. 
(Griffith and Farran.) A book for the juveniles, being scenes from the 
child-life of a French family, very charming in their freshness and sim- 
plicity, not without touches of humour, and wise and wholesome in 
feeling.——In the Track of the Troops. A Tale of Modern War. By 
R. M. Batuantyne. (James Nisbet and Co.) Every boy knows what 
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stirring stories Mr. Ballantyne can write, and what an atmosphere of 
reality he can throw over them. Here he carries us to the Danube, 
whither his hero, who has a torpedo-craze, goes to see the effects of 
torpedo warfare. He becomes a newspaper correspondent, and sees many 
of the exciting scenes and horrors of the Russo-Turkish war. Perhaps it 
is as well that even young people should know something of the latter. 
They could not be more graphically described than by Mr. Ballantyne. 
——The Little Printer’s Boy. By the Vicomtesse 8. pe Krrapoc. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) ‘The printer’s boy is a bright little fellow, full of fun 
and good nature, who finds a little girl lost, and provides for her. It is a 
charming little story.——-The White Rose of Deerham. By Marte Hatt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A tale of early Nonconformists, when they 
were persecuted by James II. Of course a love story is blended with the 
historical delineation, and the charm of Mrs. Hall’s story-telling does not 
fail——The Gate and the Glory Beyond it. A Tale of the T'ranco- 
Prussian War. By Onyx. (Hodder and Stoughton.)——The Children’s 
Isle. A Story for the Young. By Exiza Merryarp. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) The author of the ‘Doctor’s Little Daughter’ still uses a 
silver pen. The descriptions and character-drawing in this little story 
are equal to anything she has done. The ministry of Mrs. Hexham and 
her daughters to Lord Richard Domore is benevolent and Christian, but 
he hiraself is a delineation somewhat too repulsive. Whether a human 
being could exist in the conditions described, is doubtful. We scarcely 
think however that such overwrought description was necessary for the 
exhibition of Mrs. Hexham’s benevolence. With this exception, the story 
is worthy of very high praise.——Child Life in Japan; or, Japanese 
Child Stories. By M. Cuapiin Ayrton. With many Illustrations, in- 
cluding seven full- paged Pictures, drawn and engraved by Japanese 
Artists. (Griffith and Farran.) M. Chaplin Ayrton is presumably a 
Frenchman, or perhaps an Englishman naturalized in France, who has 
written in English these translations and renderings of Japanese child 
stories. They are a veritable and attractive novelty. Child nature is 
pretty much the same all over the world, but English children will be 
interested in seeing the surroundings of Japanese children. The first 
part is descriptive of Japanese children and their amusements, and seven 
engravings by Japanese artists illustrate it. Then follow a series of child 
tales, and an appendix giving an account of Japanese child games. The 
book is well got up as an elegant Christmas book..—— Wee Willie Winkie. 
By C. L. Maréaux. Willie Winkie is saved from a wreck on the Cornish 
coast, and his history is well told by the pen and well illustrated by the 
pencil.——Parrots and Monkeys. By the Author of ‘The Knights of 
the Frozen Sea,’ With twenty-six Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Halliday.) Amusing anecdotes and descriptions of monkeys, with good 
illustrations.——Bel-Marjory. A Tale. By L. T. Meape. (John F. 
Shaw.) A plain, cross, disagreeable child, who has received her name 
from her grandmother, is led by it to improve. She is left an orphan, 
and her after-history forms the subject of a well-written and interesting 
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stery.—— Winifred ; or, an English Maiden in the Seventeenth Century. 
By L. E.G. (John F. Shaw.) Winifred is a lowly Sedgemoor maiden, 
who shortly after the battle of that name finds a Cavalier in the woods, 
dying, and provides him a place of concealment from the the keen quest 
of Colonel Kirke. All story readers will anticipate the sequel, although 
Arthur is Lord Carew’s heir.——Margery’s Son; or, Until he Find It. 
A Fifteenth Century Tale of the Court of Scotland. By Emmy Saran 
Hott. (John F. Shaw.) A Lollard story of the time of Henry VI. of 
England and James I. of Scotland, carefully studied and well written, 
the manners and tone of the period being well preserved. The story is 
admirably told, and of more than passing interest.——The Rector’s Home. 
A Story. By Aenes Grperne. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) A 
story of a clergyman’s household, free however from any feeling of ex- 
clusiveness or intolerance, and written with considerable skill and pathos. 
Some of the characters are sketched with originality and humour. It is 
a story for girls——The Other House. By Mary R. Hicsam. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) An American story of three girls, orphan daughters of 
a medical man, who dies, leaving them unprovided for. A young doctor 
and a young rector are in the village, and it is easy to guess the issue. 
Clarice, with her wilfulness and nobleness, is well drawn.——Glimpses of 
India and Mission Life. By Mrs. Hucuron. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.) A well written account of Indian life in its social aspects, by the 
wife of an Indian missionary.——ife and Adventure in Japan. Illus- 
trated from Original Photographs. By E. Warren Crarkx. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) The purpose of the book is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. The author is an American, and was a teacher of science in the 
service of the Japanese Government. He very graphically describes the 
country and people, and with the help of the illustrations gives us a vivid 
idea of them. A religious man, he obtained full permission to speak 
about Christianity. The book is more valuable than many more preten- 
tious works.—— Looking Back. A Memoir of Two Lives. By Mary E. 
Surptey. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) A very tender little story of 
sorrow and patience, leaving however the feeling that there is some 
ground for resentment and redress, over and above the softening pro- 
cesses that endurance works. It is very touching and charming, but also 
somewhat unsatisfying——Carmina Regia, and other Songs of the 
Heart. By Epwin Cartes Wrerorp. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A 
volume of religious verse aiming at the comfort of the sorrowful, especially 
of the bereaved, full of devoutness and tenderness, smoothly expressed, 
and with much good taste.—-—Life at the Cape. By R.M. BatLantyne. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) Mr. Ballantyne tells us that he spent six months 
at the Cape, and that he wrote an account of what he saw and heard to 
his ‘excellent friend Periwinkle.’ How he can describe, with what 
glowing colour and idealized romance he can invest prosaic fact, half the 
young people of England know. Assuredly, if they begin to read these 
sparkling pages, they will never leave off until they have done, and when 
they have done they will find that they have learned a great deal about 
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South Africa.——Under the Lilacs. By Louisa M. Aucott. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Miss Alcott has won a wide circle of readers. The hero 
of her new story is a circus boy, who escapes from his oppressors and 
finds a shelter in a manor-house. Here he comes into contact with other 
children, and with her usual felicity in describing child life, Miss Alcott 
tells his adventures and those of his dog. It is a clever story, and will 
take first rank among Christmas favourites. The Flower of the Grass- 
market ; or, Sought and Saved. By the Author of ‘'Tim’s Troubles.’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A mingled story of good and evil, devotedness 
. to religious work and determined sin and ruin. Here and there the dis- 
cussions become prolix; but the story of Burnard and his sister, and of 
Jessie and Frank, will touch many by its pathos.—— The Broken Walls 
of Jerusalem, and the Rebuilding of Them. By the Author of ‘The 
Wide, Wide World.’ (James Nisbet and Co.) Uncle Sam and his young 
charge continue their explorations of Palestine, and their conversations 
of its history. The present volume is a continuation of the ‘ House of 
Israel’ and the ‘Kingdom of Judah.’ The history is carried on from the 
time of the Captivity to the time of Christ, and the series is completed. 
All young readers know the charm of Miss Warner’s books.——We have 
received from the Sunday School Union a parcel of books for children of 
various ages:—Mary Mordaunt, by Annie Gray, is the history of a 
family the members of which think that only great doings demand high 
motives, but who learn that great principles find their most satisfactory 
expression in little duties. It is a well studied family picture——Archie 
Dunr’s Stories, as told by himself.——Four interesting stories of school 
experience :—Treasure Trove, Easter at Crinda, Was She a Heroine ? 
and Enoch Gwillan.——The Morning of Life. Vol. VI. A miscellany 
of papers useful and amusing.——Sunshine through the Clouds. By 
Frances J. Tyncoat. The struggles of a child whose father was a drunk- 
ard.——The Young Rebels. By Ascorr B. Horr. A story of the 
Battle of Lexington told by one of two brothers who ran away from school, 
after he had become a minister of the gospel. It is written with a good 
deal of vivacity and skill——George’s Temptation. By Emma LEs.iz. 
George is tempted to Sabbath-breaking, and suffers the consequences. 
——Who Shall Win? An illustration of the power of kindness versus 
harshness and ill-treatment.——The Infant Zephyr. By B. Cuarke. A 
tale of strolling players and of a little girl a tight-rope dancer, pleasantly 
told.—--Little Bess. By May W. Etuis. A story illustrative of the 
beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart,’ written with a large knowledge 
of child nature.—— The Chained Book. By Emma Lestiz. A story of 
Tyndal’s Bible and Anna Boleyn at Greenwich. Odd Folks at Home. 
By C. L. Maréavux. Illustrated. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) In a way 
of charming simplicity and attractiveness, the author tells stories and 
gives information concerning birds and fishes, more especially the ‘ odd 
folks’ among them. The book, which is profusely illustrated, conveys 
a great deal of information, and is as interesting as a fairy tale. 
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Good Words. Sunday Magazine. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) The 
Quiver. An Illustrated Magazine for Sunday and General Reading. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. Illustrated. Little Folks. (Cassell and 
Co.) The Leisure Hour. The Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The Day of Rest. (Strahan and Co.) Kind Words. A 
Magazine for Young People. (Sunday Schvol Union.) The Evangelical 
Magazine. Mother's Friend. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Homiletic 
Quarterly. The Study. The Preacher's Budget. What is it possible 
to say concerning this pile of magazines individually? So far as we can 
judge, each maintains its standard of excellence. The list of contributors 
to some of them is of well-known and even distinguished writers. The 
contents are a miscellaneous collection of story, biography, anecdote, and 
poetry ; essay, exposition, and sermon; science and art; paragraph and 
puzzle, that leaves no class of readers uncatered for. One characteristic 
of this wealth of matter is its high average of excellence. Novels by the 
ablest writers, sermons by the best preachers, science by its greatest 
masters, are at the service of these popular magazines. There is not one 
of these volumes that we should not have to speak of with very high 
praise. Some of them are in themselves almost a cottage library, and 
yet, oddly enough, each has its characteristic feature and tone. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 
The Bible and Criticism. Four Lectures by Rospert Raryy, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New 
College, Edinburgh. Hodder and Stoughton. 


These lectures were delivered in the Presbyterian College, London, but. 
one feels in reading them that they were meant to be heard in Scotland. 
Without touching in so many words on the Robertson Smith case, they 
yet go about it and about it at every turn, and in fact may be said to be 
substantially a kind of charge—pronounced by one who since the death of 
Candlish has been the recognized leader of the Free Church of Scotland— 
upon the more general bearings of the important question as to the liberty 
and limits of biblical criticism, which is at present agitating that body. 
Dr. Rainy addresses himself expressly to what ‘he sees or believes to be 
passing in the minds of others,’ and seeks no more than ‘ to throw out 
impressions as to current aspects’ of the subject. We do not think his 
work loses in value—in a sense it rather gains—by taking its origin in this 
way in the anxieties of a present practical situation. For he is dealing 
with real difficulties actually pressing on him and his Church at this 
moment, and in dealing with them he shows an unusually just and wise 
mind. On the one hand, he vindicates the right of biblical criticism 
against ‘ignorant Christians,’ who are alarmed by it because they do not 
understand it; against ‘ unwise Christians,’ who would ‘ part with its aid 
entirely if they could at the same time get rid of its embarrassments ; 
and against ‘ dishonest Christians,’ who are willing to take its aid when 
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it serves their turn, ‘if only they may be allowed to shut their eyes when 
its aspect becomes less hopeful.’ Against all these classes of persons he 
maintains the place of criticism, not merely as a legitimate scientific 
discipline, but as a discipline which renders ‘the most essential service 
to the Christian cause,’ which ‘enables us to construct our historical 
evidences, and throw light in a thousand ways on the Bible and its teach- 
ing.’ It is true that he afterwards seems to take back these words, and to 
teach that criticism cannot afford any positive help towards a profitable 
use of the Bible, but that its service is merely the negative one of ‘ laying 
ghosts,’ of dispersing ‘pious fancies which float into all unoccupied 
ground.’ But ifthe ghosts have driven the real meaning of the Bible 
out, they can only be laid by bringing the real meaning back, and this 
positive service is often rendered by those considerations as to the historical 
place and character of a book or passage which it is the business of 
criticism to present. Criticism often carries the key of the house. 
While Dr. Rainy vindicates the legitimate rights of criticism, he is very 
careful on the other hand to point out its limits, its dangers, its idola, 
its responsibilities. In this connection, a point he insists strongly upon 
is that biblical criticism ought not to be permitted to pursue its own 
scientific way in entire independence of the current and accepted opinion 
of the Church. It would, he thinks, be better for criticism itself to be 
forced at every step to reckon with the faith of the mass of believing men. 
It would do its work better, and be more certain to avoid rash and ill- 
judged speculation. But more than this, Dr. Rainy would convert the 
faith of the mass of believing men into a kind of canon of criticism itself. 
He contends for the recognition of an experimental proof for determining 
many critical questions, like the experimental proof—to take his own 
analogy —for the existence of God drawn from the inner experience of the 
religious man. Itis not the presumption from the universality of the 
belief, but the presumption from its acceptance by believing men. He 
conceives the Gospels, for example, to have verified their Divine origin to 
so many generations of Christians, that ‘there is an indefinitely strong 
presumption against any literary theory of the Gospels that is inconsistent 
with their being, all four, authentic and authoritative narratives of the 
events and sayings of our Lord’s life, and therefore, which is the next 
step, they must be relatively early.’ But granting to Dr. Rainy that an 
experimental proof, which has the force of proof only to those who expe- 
rience it, may yet have a presumptive title to respect from others, it is 
clear that what he here advances is not an experimental proof at all, 
for it is not our sense of the Divine origin of the Gospels, but our sense 
of the conditions of their human origin, that makes us argue, as he here 
does, that because a narrative is authentic it must have been written 
within a reasonable time after the events it records. 

Dr. Rainy’s treatment of the inaccuracies in the sacred writings is not 
theoretically satisfactory-— whose treatment of them is so ?—but it is 
marked, like the rest of his book, by subtlety and sense, not a usual com- 
bination. 
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Practical Theology. A Manual for Theological Students. By 
Professor J. J. Van Oosterzer, D.D. Translated and 
adapted to the use of English readers by Maurice J. 
Evans, B.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is an important addition to the Theological and Philosophical 
Library, six volumes of which have previously been published. Dr. 
Oosterzee distinguishes between dogmatic theology—which treats simply 
of theological ideas—and practical theology, which treats of the religious 
applications of theological ideas. His book, therefore, is a handbook for 
the Christian minister. He demurs to the titlk—Homileties—commonly 
given to such works, on the ground that it unduly narrows the concep- 
tion of the minister’s work to preaching. His volume, therefore, is in- 
tended to expound all possible ministerial uses of Christian theology, and 
includes worship and pastoral ministries as well as teaching. It assumes 
the body of Christian dogma, and is concerned only with the uses to be 
made of it by the Christian minister. The treatment is large and ex- 
haustive. The book, indeed, is a thesaurus of ministerial and pastoral 
matters. It deals with the ministry as an institution, homiletics in 
relation to its idea, history, principles, material and forms, liturgies, 
catechetics, poimenics, or pastoral duties, and the extra-parochial duties 
of ministers. On some points we think the author needlessly prolix, as 
for instance in the chapters devoted to preaching on special subjects and 
on special occasions, and to the emphasis put upon the artificial cycle of 
the Christian year. 

Dr. Oosterzee’s standpoint as a liberal evangelical Dutch theologian is 
sufficiently well known, so that no indications of his principles are neces- 
sary. We need only say generally that his judgments are broad, sym- 
pathetic, and well balanced. He prefers memoritic preaching to reading, 
and free prayer to liturgies, but without undue dogmatism or disallow- 
ance. He thinks the Te Dewm inappropriate in Passion week. Not 
more so, we should think, than the great Halleluia of the Passover night 
sung by our Lord. 

Altogether the book is a very valuable manual for preachers and 
ministers; more complete than any other work ordinarily accessible, 
and inculecating wise methods with a thoughtful and tolerant spirit. 


The Englishman’s Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia. 
Compiled and Written by the Rev. A. R. Fausser, 


M.A. Illustrated by Six Hundred Woodcuts. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Mr. Fausset has accomplished a veritable tour de force, which may 
well stand by the side of Johnson’s Dictionary or Cruden’s Concord- 
ance. He has written the whole of this bulky Cyclopedia of eight 
hundred pages of small print, and containing some thousands of articles, 
all demanding more or less of research. True, the material accumulated 
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since the publication of Dr. William Smith's ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ is 
immense, and every subsequent writer Jegitimately avails himself of the 

researches as well as of the catalogues of his predecessor. Still the labour 
of such a work is stupendous. Mr. Fausset thinks it an advantage that 

unity of tone and aim should be secured by unity of authorship. The 

balance of advantage, however, appears to us to be in favour of that easy 
and unconscious thoroughness with whic) a writer deals with the subjects 
of his special line of study. This advantage division of labour secures. 

There may be some little discrepancy of view, but there is a more 
uniform strength, thoroughness, and exhaustiveness, than any one writer 

can possibly attain on all subjects. He may make himself adequately 
acquainted with any given topic, but there is a nameless but easily 
recognized difference between the outpouring of a fwil man and the 
gathering of an industrious one. We have spent several hours in turning 
over Mr. Fausset’s work, and in testing it by the perusal of different 
articles. We must, however, still spsak with diffidence. Oaly long use 
can fully enable a confident judgment of such a work. In the great bulk 
of its information it is all that can be desired: the historical, geographical, 
philological, and other information seems to have been collected with 
great industry and sifted with care. The best and latest authorities have 
been consulted, and the results are succinctly and lucidly given. For the 
ordinary uses of the Bible reader and student the work will be sufficient 
and very useful. As the work of one man, it is a wonderful storehouse of 
biblical information, although no doubt, as with all such works, errors 
will be detected by closer examination and use. Omissions, too, there will 
be. Forinstance, after reading the article ‘Thousand years,’ we looked for 
the word Advent, to ascertain Mr. Fausset’s precise view of our Lord’s 
second coming, but could not find it. 

Mr. Fausset’s standpoint is that of the Evangelical party of the Es- 
tablished Church. We find him therefore advocating millenarian notions, 
a theory of verbal inspiration, and a strict literalism in the interpreta- 
tion of the narrative of the Fall, all of which we think untenable in the 
light of Scripture principles and facts, and which sometimes reduce Mr. 
Fausset to great straits; as, for instance, when he accounts for the 
individuality of the sacred writers by speaking of ‘the spirit-produced 
independence of the sacred writers,’ a phrase which is either self-contra- 
dictory or unintelligible. It is in articles such as these that a certain 
lack of grip is felt. Difficulties are often ignored, or covered over witlr 
mere scriptural quotations, as in the article on the ‘thousand years,’ which 
leaves us somewhat at a loss to know how Mr. Fausset interprets the 
passages he quotes, But for ordinary uses, as jfar as we can judge, the 
work deserves strong commendation. It is a concise and portable people's 
book, and will, we trust, find large acceptance. 
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The Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture. By 
Ersxrxse Atwett, D.D., Ex-Scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Rector of Clonor. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


This is not a big book, nor a bad one, yet it would be made much 
better by condensation. Dr. Atwell writes with clearness and simplicity, 
and his very desire to make things plain has led him into much needless 
repetition, which cumbers rather than serves his argument. That argu- 
ment consists of two parts : first, a rejection of the old and still current, 
but misleading, distinction between revelation ard inspiration, which 
confined the former to the communication of thought, and the latter to 
the direction of words; and second, the establishment of what Dr. Atwell 
counts the true scriptural distinction between them — according to 
which revelation and inspiration are both integral parts of one and the 
same process, revelation being the objective presentation of truth by 
God to the mind of man, and inspiration being the subjective preparation 
of the mind of man by God for the reception of the truth so presented. 
This preparation is partly intellectual and illuminating, and partly moral 
and sanctifying, and is in fact in no respect specifically different from 
that influence of the Holy Spirit which is common to all believers. He 
bases this view on the teaching of St. Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, from which he gathers that all whom the apostle calls ‘the 
spiritual’— 7.e., all true Christians—are inspired. All Christians have 
the same inspiration, because they are animated by the same spirit ; but 
all have not the same gifts and functions. The sacred writers were not 
the only Christians who were inspired, but they were the only Christians 
who were entrusted with the gift or function of receiving and communi- 
cating Divine revelation. They required no special Divine guidance in 
communicating these relations over and above what they enjoyed in re- 
ceiving them, and that guidance was nothing else than the inspiration 

which directs the ordinary believer through the junctures of life. 

This is very much the sum of what Dr. Atwell has to tell us. It will 
be allowed that he deals with the subject from the right standpoint when 
he treats it first of all as a question in biblical theology; for inspiration— 
as distinguished from the simpler ideas of Divine possession and Divine 
revelation—is a peculiarly Christian idea, and its exact nature can there- 
fore be learnt only from the holy Scriptures themselves. It will also be 
allowed that he has done well in rejecting the traditional theory, which 
restricted inspiration to a certain Divine direction over the act of composi- 
tion, and that he is right in thinking that the only way of successfully 
directing the words is to direct the thought, of which the words are but 
the necessary expression, if not also the necessary instrument. At any 
rate, thought and word are one; and accordingly, if there is any inspira- 
tion at all it must be verbal also, and no inspiration can be purely verbal. 
Inspired words can only come as the result of inspired thought, and in- 


spired thought, if it is to be expressed at all, must be expressed in inspired 
NO, CXXXVII. 17 
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' words.. But when, in ‘following out these ideas, Dr. Atwell carries the 
question back from the inspiration of the books, which is a secondary 
thing, to the personal inspiration of the writers, which is the primary 
thing, he has not found such an important clue to the unravelling of the 
subject as he thinks. For he has still on the one hand to contend with all 
the difficulties that may arise from the peculiarly subtle character of the 
Divine influence in inspiration; and on the other to explain the nature 
and cause of that uniqueness which he, in common with all other 
Christians, ascribes to the sacred writings. If the sources of that unique- 
ness are not to be discovered in the inspiration of the writers of the books, 
then where are they to be discovered? It is well to know wherein the 
sacred writers are like other Christian men, but it is better to know pre- 
cisely where they differ, and why. If other Christian literature may be 
the product of the same inspiration, then why may it not enjoy the same 
authority? Why is the one the word of God to us, and the other only 
the word of men? That is really the most important question which this 
whole subject raises, and Dr. Atwell’s suggestive and painstaking treatise 
helps us to raise it intelligently rather than to answer it satisfactorily. 
To answer it he would have to reverse his plan, and return from the ex- 
amination of the personal inspiration of the writers, from which he expects 
so much, to an examination of the character of their writings, from which 
he expects so little. 

Occasionally we find Dr. Atwell stumbling in a way we should not 
expect, as in his complete misunderstanding of the nature of the ancient 
phenomenon of open vision; and while he is not ignorant of the history 
of opinion on his subject, he does not seem to be familiar witb the course 
of recent discussions upon it, especially by Rothe, and others in Germany. 
But still we think the book is fitted to be a useful help in the formation of 
a just opinion on the difficult subject it treats of. 


The Life of Christ. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.D. With 
Original Illustrations. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

The almost unprecedented sale of the Library Edition of Canon Farrar’s 
work—now in its twenty-third edition—is a gratifying indication of the 
wide-spread religious interest taken in its great theme. At no previous 
period probably could such interest have been awakened in such a work, 
and that after—probably because of—some dozen or more important works 
on the same subject. Disparaging criticism has always heretofore been 
the incitement to a deeper and stronger faith. Canon Farrar’s Life of 
Christ is far from being all that we could wish, but we forgive its some- 
what magniloquent style and gaudy colouring for the sake of its patient 
scholarship, its affluent knowledge, and its liberal, manly criticism. It 
is one of many proofs that orthodox conclusions are not inconsistent with 
broad sympathies and just concessions. It is likely for a long time to be 
unrivalled as a vivid, popular, and yet essentially critical account of our 
Lord's life upon earth. This very fine edition is carefully as well as 
profusely illustrated. The engravings of places are from photographs 
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obtained by a special visit of Mr. Mason Good to the Holy Land. Copies 
of coins, antique gems, &c., are produced under the superintendence of the 
Rev. 8. 8. Lewis. All imaginative illustration and ignorant anachronism 
have been eschewed. The illustrations really help the descriptions. Both 
writer and artist have visited the scenes represented. The result is a book 
whose artistic beauty and literary and scholarly excellence give it a high 
—almost a unique—place in the literature to which it belongs. 


Daniel and John; or, the Apocalypse of the Old and that of the 
New Testament. By Puiuie 8. Desprez, B.D., Vicar of 
Alvediston, Wilts. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


New data for the criticisms of Daniel have recently been drawn from 
the Chaldzan inscriptions ; and Assyriologists like Lenormant—in his book 
on Chaldean Divination—press strongly on theologians that they have 
been too hasty in giving up the early date of Daniel, for they say that the 
book ‘betrays such an exact historical knowledge of the period of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that it could not possibly be written long after his time. 
They find it as hard to explain the writer’s knowledge of the past on the 
supposition that he lived four hundred years after the time he purports to 
belong to, as to explain his knowledge of the future on the traditional 
supposition that he lived four hundred years before the events he de- 
scribes. A defence of the late origin of the book, which, like Mr. Desprez’s,. 
ignores this new and most important source of evidence, cannot be held 
to possess definite critical value; but for a popular and lucid exposition of 
the theory of the origin and meaning of the book which has been adopted 
by those who eliminate from it all supernatural elements, Mr. Desprez’s 
volume leaves little to be desired.. 

His treatment of the Apocalypse is similar to his treatment of Daniel. 
With the Tiibingen school, he adheres to the Johannine authorship, and 
holds that that necessarily excludes the Johannine authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, for the two writings represent ‘ the antipodes of theology.’ 
But though John wrote the book, he propounds in it many ‘ extravagant 
theories,’ which must be considered ‘as the offshoots of a pious yet 
wayward imagination.’ ‘He ‘deals in theological invective of a bitter 
kind, and represents Jesus as ‘sanguinary’ and God as ‘ vindictive;’ 
and therefore, ‘ whatever the claim of the book to apostolic authorship or 
canonical position, it can neither be valuable as a prediction, nor be 
regarded as a safe guide for the performance of the duties of this life, nor 

for the attainment of that which is to come.’ Bold handling of an apostle 
to proceed from an English vicar. He conceives the whole book to have 
been occasioned by the excitement of an erroneous expectation of the 
immediate personal return of our Lord, and he uses this apostolic 
‘delusion’ to show, first, that the historical predictions often discovered 
in Revelation cannot be real, because they refer to times long after the 
writer thought the world would end; second, that the ecclesiastical doc- 
trine of the Second Advent is unscriptural and unfounded; and, third, 
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that there is no Divine right of Church government, for if the apostles 
thought that Christ would presently appear Himself, they would never 
have contemplated organizing such a body as subsequently arose. Some 
of these points are not so easily settled as Mr. Desprez assumes them to 
be, but he always states his case well, and there is never any mistaking of 
his meaning. 


Arrows in the Air. By Rev. F. R. Hawes, M.A. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


We are glad to receive another of Mr.' Haweis’ fresh, strong, and pene- 
trating books. There is much in him that resembles Mr. Joseph Cook of 
Boston. He is largely read, daring in thought, and prompt and fearless 
in speech. There are few topics that he would hesitate to handle, and 
few concerning which he would not say good stvong things. Much of his 
thought is reflective, but he has enough of original power to use critically 
both the knowledge and the suggestions of other men’s thinkings. An 
example of this we have in the address on Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
Authority in Religion. © 

Mr. Haweis is an acute and intuitional, rather than a patient and 
logical, thinker. He is an authority only so far as what he sees may com- 
mend itself to our own intuitions — that is, only on ‘a certain class of 
subjects. But this is a high faculty, and notwithstanding defective and 
wayward views of certain things, Mr. Haweis does us the greatest service 
that one man can do to another—he stimulates us to inquire and to think, 
and he opens vistas of thought for us. His topics are far removed from 
those of ordinary sermons, at least in form. He discusses questions of 
the day as such, rightly judging that religion has to do with the practical 
universal life of living men; only we do not think that preachers who 
adhere more closely to biblical forms of teaching fail to do this in the 
degree that Mr. Haweis’ method implies. The wise discussion of general 
truths and principles will touch all things, and often more effectually than 
formal discussions of phenomenal forms do. We thank Mr. Haweis, how- 
ever, very heartily for astrong, wise, manly, and eminently religious book, 
in which Plays, War, Dinners, Alms, Doctors, Fresh Air and Recreations 
for the People, Money and Morals, Pius IX. and the Confessional, furnish 
themes for vigorous, racy talk, both pertinent, cogent, and useful. 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Cuarues J. Exuicort, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. II. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

The Annotated Bible. Being a Household Commentary upon 
the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Results of 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. Joun 
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Henry Buunt, M.A. Genesis to Esther. With General 
Introduction. Rivingtons. 

The Bible Reader’s Commentary. The New Testament in 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. the Fourfold Gospel, with Illus- 
trations, Maps, and Diagrams. Prepared by J. Guent- 
wortH Butier, D.D. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


The extraordinary impetus to biblical learning of the last few years 
appears in nothing more strikingly than in the continuous appearance of 
new commentaries. As our own pages will testify, commentaries on the 
Bible as a whole, or on its separate books in particular, are almost as 
numerous as volumes of sermons. On every hand there are scholarly 
examinations and siftings of biblical research, philological, historical, and 
evidential. Intelligent readers need be at no loss for thoroughly able 
handbooks to biblical study. Each of the works now before us is 
thoroughly scholarly, able, and valuable. We have already spoken of the 
first volume of the Commentary which Bishop Ellicott superintends in 
terms of high and well-merited commendation. Thoroughly scholarly, 
and imbued with the latest and best information concerning points of dis- 
covery and controversy, the work is as thoroughly practical and affirm- 
ative. No words are wasted, no speculative curiosity indulged, no space 
given to mere refutation. In pertinent condensed paragraphs the requisite 
points are touched and information given. Dr. Plumptre expounds the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; Dr. 
Sanday the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians; and the Rev. J. 
Teignmouth Shore the First Epistle to the Corinthians. We should have 
thought it better for the same writer to have dealt with both the Letters to 
the Corinthians. Availing himself of the ample literature of the Epistle, 
Mr. Shore has very admirably dealt with this most dramatic of the epistles, 
and in a short introduction of less than five pages has given the necessary 
information concerning it, and indicated the seven points upon which the 
apostle’s opinion seems 1o have been solicited. Of the scholarly 
character of the work of Dr. Sanday, readers of his valuable little book on 
the ‘ Gospels in the Second Century’ will not need to be informed. His 
analysis of the two Epistles is vigorous and able, and will be very 
useful to their readers. Dr. Plumptre, too, is sufficiently known as a 
careful and scholarly student of the Bible. The notes are condensed, and 
are simply for explanation, not for homiletical or for practical religious 
uses. 

Mr. Blunt’s work is prefaced by a very full and elaborate history of the 
Bible, with fac-simile specimens of the different MSS. and early printed 
Versions. The chief space is naturally given to the English Bible. All Mr. 
Blunt’s works show him to be an industrious, if not a very thorough, or 
critical student. His strong ecclesiastical prejudices, moreover, often 
deeply colour when they do not distort his statements. Of this we had occa- 
sion to speak very strongly when reviewing his ‘ Dictionary of Sects and 
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Heresies,’ in which the intolerance, and, in judging others, the moral 
blindness of his school, found strong expression. There is but little occa- 
sion for the manifestation of such feeling here, but it perceptibly gives a 
tone, and rules the selected points of his history. For instance, on the 
controverted point of Wyclif’s personal share in the translation of the 
New Testament which bears his name, he carefully minimizes the Re- 
former’s claim, and of course says nothing about the avowed motives of 
the undertaking, nor of the amazing effects produced by it. The account 
of Tyndale and his Version is also meagre in the extreme. Those who 
wish to have an adequate impression of the great work done by these early 
English translators, will do well to turn from Mr. Blunt’s meagre account 
to Professor Westcott’s scholarly ‘ History of the English Bible,’ or to the 
larger work of Dr. Eadie, or to the excellent little volumes by Dr. 
Stoughton and Professor Moulton noticed elsewhere. Mr. Blunt’s views 
of the inspiration and interpretation of Scripture are reasonable and 
wise, although we think he exaggerates ‘the spiritual sense’ when 
he says, ‘It becomes almost a rule that where “the righteous,” or 
“the poor,” are spoken of in the Psalms, there is a latent reference to 
“ Jesus Christ the righteous.”’ Some interesting information is given in 
the section on ‘The Liturgical Use of Scripture’ concerning Sabbath 
lessons, the Psalms, &c. The commentary on each book is prefaced 
by a brief introduction, which succinctly and clearly puts the principal 
matters necessary for intelligent reading. The commentary itself is 
textual. Here and there it is coloured by Mr. Blunt’s high ecclesiastical 
and theological dogmas, but as a whole it is pertinent and lucid, and will 
greatly help the reader. The undertaking is a stupendous one for one 
man to attempt. Faultfinding is very easy. We would rather, how- 
ever, welcome any contribution of true work and scholarship which helps 
the better understanding of the Sacred Text. 

Dr. Butler’s ‘ Bible Reader’s Commentary’ is a Transatlantic production. 
Its principle of construction is somewhat novel. It is a chronological 
arrangement of the Four Gospels, presenting, as far as a harmony can be 
constructed out of them, a consecutive life of our Lord. This is arranged 
in sections, to each of which a brief summary or characterization is 
appended, followed by exegetical notes, forming a brief, compact, and 
sufficient comment; the whole being composed of selected paragraphs 
from various writers of our own and former ages. These are skilfully 
selected and arranged, and constitute a consecutive narrative, somewhat 
motley in style of course, but of unusual richness and interest. The best 
thoughts of the best writers are here supplied. The introductory matter 
is compiled on the same principle. Maps, diagrams, and illustrations are 
given. The volume is well got up, and altogether it is both useful and 
interesting. It is skilful, compact, and suggestive. 
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The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments. 
To which are appended Notes Analytical, Chronological, 
Historical, and Geographical; a Biblical Index, Concord- 
ance, Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, and Maps; 
and a Compendium of Scripture Natural History. 
Oxford: University Press. London: Henry Frowde. 


The text of this beautifully got-up Bible, with marginal notes, is ‘ page 
for page with the Oxford pearl.’ The helps to the study of the Bible ap- 
pended are detailed in the title-page. The summaries of the different 
books, the historical summary of the period between the two Testaments, 
the account of Jewish sects and parties, the summaries of the New Testa- 
ment with miscellaneous notes, the harmony of the Gospels, the infor- 
mation about Palestine, about Scripture natural history, are all valuable 
for general readers. The index to the Bible, the concordance, the list of 
proper names, with pronunciations and meanings, and the dozen well- 
executed maps, are a multum in parvo, which make the book almost a 
biblical library in itself. It is a valuable and elegant book for a present. 
In scholarly, compressed, and useful information, we know nothing to 
compare with it. 


The History of the English Bible. By the Rev. W. F. Mout- 
ton, M.A., D.D., Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Our English Bible: its Translations and Translators. By 
Joun Stoveuton, D.D. Religious Tract Society. 


Dr. Moulton republishes with additions a series of articles which ap- 
peared in the ‘Bible Educator,’ and so gives in a handy little volume a 
narrative, at once readable and correct, of the various English translations 
of the Bible, from the early Anglo-Saxon Versions to the revision which 
is at present going forwards in the Jerusalem Chamber. Dr. Moulton 
evinces considerable acuteness and delicacy of critical perception in 
describing the characteristics of each successive Version, and in pointing 
out the precise nature and extent of its obligations to its predecessors. 
His treatment of Coverdale may be mentioned as being particularly good, 
bringing out some peculiarities of his Version which seem to have hitherto 
escaped notice. 

Dr. Stoughton’s book is more expanded, although perhaps somewhat 
less severely scholarly than that of Dr. Moulton. It is, he tells us, the 
result of study extending over forty years, and of extensive researches in 
the British Museum, and at Oxford, Cambridge, and Lambeth. Portions 
of it have already appeared in various publications, and of these materials, 
revised, abridged, and putin orderly sequence, this book is the result. As 
a popular history of the English Bible, pleasantly and picturesquely 
written, and evidently with an enthusiastic sympathy for both his theme 
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and the grand and godly purposes of his heroes, it will take its placo 
among the numerous histories of the English Bible which have recently 
appeared, as by far the best adapted for the general reader. Dr. Stoughton’s 
noble vindication of Wyclif, and his discriminating treatment of the vexed 
questions concerning the extent and identity of his work, have especially 
interested us, notably as contrasted with the cold and meagre account 
of Mr. Blunt. Few histories are more full of romance than that of the 
English Bible, and perhaps it has never been told so picturesquely and 
lovingly as by Dr. Stoughton, unless it be by Canon Westcott. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
Frreverich ApotpH Professor of Theology, 
Rostock. Translated from the Third Improved and 
Enlarged Edition. By the Rev. J. S. Banks, Man- 
chester. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Students of German theology have long held Dr. Philippi’s Com- 
mentary on the Romans in very high estimation. It is strictly critical, 
but with that high characteristic of critical genius, that while it is pene- 
trative and analytical, with a highly cultured scholarship and a keer 
discernment, it takes a firm grasp of the true synthesis of each section, 
and of the whole. Dr. Philippi belongs to the liberal orthodox school of 
interpreters. In examining the separate links, he never lets the chain 
drop from his hand. The translation of Dr. Philippi’s work is as great 
a boon to English students as perhaps any volume in this series. 


Analytical Notes on Obadiah and Habakkuk. By the Rev. W. 
M.A. Rivingtons. 

We have been much interested in this admirable little volume. The 

author seeks ‘ to be of use to such students as have sufficient knowledge 

of Hebrew to construe the books of the Old Testament with tolerable 


accuracy, but who have not time nor as yet sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to profit by the valuable and elaborate works of the great German 
commentators.’ My. Randolph has laid Ewald, Delitzsch, and Pusey 
(chiefly the last) under contribution, and has produced a compact and 
useful little book. "We would especially recommend it to the pastors of 
Churches who have not the leisure to peruse larger commentaries. In: 
the analysis, in spite of a tendency to over-refinement, the author has 
thoroughly caught the meaning of the text, and the scientific handling 
of the paragraphic parallelism of the prophetic strophes furnishes abund- 
ance of useful material to preachers and students of homiletics. The 
book would, in our opinion, be considerably improved if a translation of 
' the entire text were to accompany or precede the analytical comments. 
Another suggestion we would offer is that the question of the date of 
Obadiah’s prophecy should be discussed de novo from a more careful and: 
independent examination of the evidence furnished by the text of the 
author, of Jeremiah xlix., as well as the Prophecy of Joel. Mr. Randolph 
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is quite unwarranted in referring verses 10, 11, to the future, and this 
mistaken interpretation vitiates the entire argument for placing the date 
of the prophecy before 588 B.c. We have not space enough to deal with 
some of the exegetical points which are raised in the notes on Habakkuk. 
An historical introduction to this prophet would add to the completeness 
and usefulness of the volume. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By 
Herman Cremer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Greifswald. Translated from the German 
of the Second Edition (with additional matter and correc- 
tions by the Author) by Wmutam Urwicx, M.A. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This noble edition, in quarto, of Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon, 
quite supersedes the translation of the first edition of the work. Many of 
the most important articles have been rewritten and rearranged. New 
illustrations, both of lexical force and practical usage, have been given - 
from Classical, Hellenistic, and Biblical Greek. Light is thus thrown upon 
almost every theological question, and great help is given to the student 
of the New Testament. It must not be supposed that this work is a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary lexicons. It takes no notice of words which pre- 
serve in the New Testament their classical significance, nor does it furnish 
any information touching the accidence of the words brought under re- 
view. Various words allied, and even synonymous, are brought together 
under one article, if they throw reciprocal light upon each other. Thus the: 
volume becomes an encyclopedia of biblical theology, and an invaluable 
treasure to the student of Holy Scripture. We call especial attention to 
the group of articles on éyo¢g and its derivations and synonyms; to the 
group of no fewer than twenty distinct articles on dicn, together with all 
its derivatives and their compounds ; to the articles on é3ydoc and eddoxia; 
to the compounds of ‘yw, and many others which are masterpieces of 
patient, honest work. We heartily congratulate Mr. Urwick on the admir- 
able manner in which he has executed his task, revealing on his part 
adequate scholarship, thorough sympathy, and a fine choice of English 
equivalents and definitions. 


Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics. By Craururp Tarr Ramace, 


LL.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


Following the order of the biblical books and verses, Dr. Ramage has 
collected passages from the Greek and Roman writers which contain 
similar or parallel thoughts with those of the sacred writers. These he 
has both quoted in the original and translated. Under some verses, as 
for instance the first verse of Genesis, he gives us a full page of quota- 
tions, as he does also under the second verse. The common thought is 
curious and suggestive. To how great an extent were the old Hebrew 
Scriptures known to Greek and Roman writers, and how much of the 
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parallel thought is owing to the religious intuitions of human nature ? 
The danger of the book is that it may tempt half-educated men to be 
' pedantic. They will hardly quote Greek and Latin as some of the Puritan 
preachers did, but they may undesirably introduce into sermons the cheap 
learning of phrase-books. The work is the result of immense reading, 
and of the careful notings of years. Since writing the above sentences 
we have seen with regret the announcement of Dr. Ramage’s death. 


Final Causes. By Pavut Janet, Member of the Institute. 
Translated by Wiuu1am Arrueck, B.D. With Preface by 
Professor Fuint. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Although to many readers in this country the name of M. Janet 
may not be familiar, he has for a long time held a foremost place 
among living writers on questions of metaphysics among our French 
neighbours. His works combine the admirable lucidity of style which 
renders skilled French writers such excellent expositors of abstract 
thought, with a capacity for philosophical analysis in the most abstruse 
lines of study, and a minute knowledge of the history of philosophy, 
such as are rare in any country. M. Janet has distinguished him- 
self also by the fidelity with which he has adhered to what may be called 
the conservative side in matters philosophical and religious, so that he 
is one of the most formidable opponents of the sceptical and material- 
istic tendencies of the day. It was a ‘happy thought,’ therefore, to 
have his important work on ‘Final Causes’ translated into English, 
and he has been fortunate in securing a competent translator in 
Mr. Affleck. In a brief preface to this English edition, M. Janet pays a 
tribute of affectionate respect to the Scotch school of thought, and is 
evidently well pleased to be introduced to the British public by way of 
Scotland. Besides earlier works by distinguished Scotchmen which he 
names, he speaks of the recent volumes from the Duke of Argyll and 
Professor Flint. ‘The Reign of Law’ of the one, and the ‘ Theism’ of 
the other, are in the same region of thought and inquiry as that in 
which he has been working. There is, however, this difference between 
these writers and the volume before us—that M. Janet devotes his efforts 
not so much to the subject-matter of natural theology as to the principle 
of final causes itself. It has become necessary, in the changed aspects 
of the great problems of thought in these days, to give heed to the 
principles more than to the facts. The interpretation of the facts is 
the question of essential moment, and it is to this that M. Janet has 
addressed himself. Mr. Sully, in an extract from a criticism of M. Janet’s 
work quoted by Professor Flint, appears to misapprehend the whole scope 
and aim of the French writer’s book. That is not designed to show that 
physical or mechanical causes may not be adequate to the production of 
the most delicate and orderly arrangements of living structures, for he 
expressly admits that ‘ the production of the crystalline forms of minerals’ 
—the instance adduced by Mr. Sully—may be mechanically explained by 
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an aggregation of molecules; but he expressly maintains that this would 
not enable us to dispense with the idea of ‘ends,’ which furnishes the 
basis whereon the whole edifice of the French thinker’s argument rests. 

In dealing with the complex problem of ‘ Final Causes,’ M. Janet sepa- 
rates from those thinkers who seek to prove that the principle of what is 
called throughout the work (unfortunately and misleadingly, as we cannot 
but think) ‘ finality’ is innate, or in any sense a constitutive principle of 
the mind. It is not, for example, to be placed on the same level as the 
law of causality, which is such a constitutive principle, and must be 
accepted as both necessary and universal, owing to the very structure of 
our rational capacities. The necessity is therefore avoided of encounter- 
ing the modern hosts who maintain that there are no a priori principles, 
but that all our judgments are the fruits of experience. M. Janet, no 
doubt, holds the rationality of causality in the sense in which the non- 
empirical school does, for he takes pains to show that he does not place 
‘finality’ on the same level. The latter he holds to be a law of nature, 
having objective certainty, but our knowledge of which is attained only 
through a process of induction. Since there is this distinction between 
‘finality’ and the principle of mechanical causation, what, then, is the 
distinctive element in the judgment we pronounce when we infer the 
actual existence of ‘final causes’ in nature—in the shape of ‘ ends’— 
which is not to be found in the causal judgment? The answer of 
M. Janet to this question is, that in mechanical causation there is only a 
series of externally related phenomena bound together as in a chain; but 
that in the ‘finality’ judgment there is the coincidence of a series of 
reciprocally independent chains of causes and effects, working out a result 
which could not be casually produced. There is thus combination of 
means towards what we are forced to recognize as ‘ ends ;’ or the realiza- 
tion of thought, idea, or design. In other words, the series of mechanical 
causes are made instrumental in, or the means of, working out from the 
internality of thought into the reality of existence. What is relied upon, 
it will thus be seen, as the main factor or element in the case, is the 
existence in nature of phenomena which we are compelled to regard as 
the result of combination ; and our attention is thus fixed upon the fact 
of order, symmetry, harmony of various series of mechanical causes and 
their effects, as the foundation of the argument. That it is so, is illustrated 
in the pages of the work by an array of facts and laws in the several ranges 
of natural law and human experience, into which, as being chiefly matters 
of detail, we cannot enter here. 

The question, however, that is raised at this point is, What evidence 
have we in support of the assertion that these ‘ends’ are realities? To 
this part of the problem M. Janet devotes all his energies. He confines 
himself here, as formerly, to the sphere of induction. He shows that this 
judgment is an inference from facts which is exclusively based on the 
analogy of our own experience. Only in the latter sphere—in the 
realization of volitions—do we directly know that ‘ends’ have existence. 
This judgment is necessarily employed in the ordinary experiences of 
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every-day life. The only knowledge we have of the existence of other 
minds, for example, is derived from this region of experience. We are 
drivén to the conclusion that other minds similar to our own—in meu and 
animals—exist outside of us, because we see in the results the evidences 
of design, of the attainment of ‘ends.’ Thus, as Professor Flint has ably 
contended in his ‘ Theism,’ and repeats iu the preface of this work, the 
evidences of design are our only evidence for the existence of other 
minds. ‘The use of spoken and written language, the production of 
machinery, the association of efforts, the co-ordination of actions, &c., 
are not independent chains of reasoning, but simply links in the one chain 
of inference from the evidences of design to intelligence, which is the only 
proof we possess that other men have riinds.’ The analogy from ex- 
perience is therefore the nerve or centre of this portion of the argument. 
In a chapter on evolution, which closes the first part of the work, the 
author makes plain that there is nothing in the real significance of that 
doctrine which is inconsistent with ‘ finality.’ 

Having, however, inferred the reality of ‘finality,’ we have only, as it 
were, got half-way. The next great question is as to how we are to 
account for this principle. We have found there are ‘ends,’ designs, 
thoughts, or ideas in nature, but that is all. We now ask what is their 
cause ? to what do they point ? is there anything beyond? This leads to 
the discussion of the various theories that have been put forward to 
explain ‘finality,’ and M. Janet ably passes them under review. The 
Kantian theory of subjective finality and the Hegelian theory of imma- 
nent finality are discussed with power and ability. The criticism of 
Hegel is particularly brilliant. M. Janet admits to the full the great ad- 
vance of the Hegelian ‘immanence’ theory over preceding theories on 
the subject. The result to which he takes us is that, having reached 
‘ finality’ as an idea, and since existence of ideas implies a mind, we are 
compelled to conclude that there is a Supreme Mind which is the 
universal cause. What else the Supreme Being is we cannot tell, and 
therefore our knowledge is only partial and incomplete. The Absolute is 
still the root mystery, the fundamental incogitability. We know it only 
in its effects, and from the effects we infer the intelligence, the thought, 
the ideas ; but that the Absolute is very much more than all these, we are 
also impelled to believe. Thus knowledge or reasoning leads M. Janet— 
as it led Sir William Hamilton—up to the region of faith, and where the 
province of reason ends that of faith begins. 

We have only briefly and imperfectly indicated a bare outline of 
M. Janet’s argument. It is wrought out with remarkable lucidity, with 
great wealth of illustrations, with a complete mastery of the relevant 
and most important facts of the case, and with a sympathetic appreciation 
of what is best in modern philosophical thought in this relation. The 
book is a valuable addition to the permanent literature on this great 
subject, and we welcome its appearance in an English dress as supplying 

a want in the philosophical thought of the day regarding natural theology.. 
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Paradoxical Philosophy. A Sequel to ‘The Unseen Universe.’ 
Macmillan and Co. 

At a time when the press teems with ‘books which are no books,’ a 
work which brings us in contact with living thought is always to be 
specially welcomed. The one before us must be allowed to have the 
peculiar excellence that it is only after reading it through that we begin 
to feel its defects. It is a little book of some 240 pages, and it must be 
acknowledged that its conclusion somewhat belies the promise of its 
earlier portions. So long as we are dealing with difficulties and counter- 
arguments regarding matters of vast import, the course of the discussion 
—for the conversational style has been adopted—carries the reader for- 
ward with ever-growing interest ; but towards the close, and especially in 
the section in which is recorded the conversion of the advocate of 
naturalism to a beliefin spiritualism and immortality, we feel as if dis- 
enchanted, and somehow or other--we know not why—that it is all very 
disappointing. It is much in these days that a book should be found of 
sufficient interest to carry the reader onwards with increasing interest to 
its close when the questions discussed are the high problems of religious 
morality. And to this book the praise must be given that it is fitted to 
do this through the skilful marshalling of its matter. So far as form is 
alone concerned, and although we are informed in the Preface that ‘the 
exigencies of the subject’ ‘absolutely dictated the conversational style,’ 
we are far from feeling assured that it has been judiciously selected. The 
Paradoxical Society, at whose jubilee meeting we are supposed to ‘ assist’ 
(using the word in the French sense), equally with the Paradoxical Philo- 
sophy, is shadowy and unreal, and it would be easy to multiply objections 
to both. We should be inclined, however, to forgive even more flagrant 
sins in consideration of the freshness and vigour, and occasionally the 
fineness of discrimination, with which matters concerning the issues of 
human life and destiny are sometimes discussed. It cannot be called an 
original work, for the thoughts and arguments to be found in it that are 
really new are few. It cannot, either, be said to be a work that charms 
by the attractiveness of its literary qualities. It is not certainly—as 
already indicated — an equal work; for the last portion is not only 
feeble, but startlingly abrupt in the solution of intellectual continuity 
which is borne in upon us. Yet, in spite of these blemishes or defects, 
it is a book to be read with interest and intellectual sympathy. It 
presents to us some new phases of the old argument between belief 
in immortality and the pure naturalism of the mere scientist. After- 
wards it widens out into a much broader expanse of argument, in 
which we have the cases for and against revelation, the argument from 
usiracles, the authority of inspiration, the eternity of punishment, and 
other momentous questions, either stated or adverted to; but the main 
importance and interest of the work is centered in its treatment of 
the question of the immortality of the soul. For to this, it cannot be 
doubted, as to the kernel and centre of religion, the controversy be- 
tween faith and unbelief has now been narrowed. Science has furnished 
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new weapons against it, but it has also supplied new arguments in 
its favour, and some of these have been happily turned to account in 
these pages. It will be observed that the book is called ‘A Sequel to 
the Unseen Universe,’ and, as we might therefore expect, that remark- 
able work is placed under contribution, and important light and guidance 
as to many points are derived from it. Dr. Hermann Stoffkraft is the 
representative of modern science who is satisfied that immortality is an 
illusion, and can be proved to be so; but he is placed at this disadvantage 
in the argument, that the disputants with whom he debates make use of 
the weapons they have borrowed from ‘The Unseen Universe,’ while he 
is wholly unaware of the existence of such a book. This places him at 
an unfair disadvantage, which is a blunder'in art, even for the writer’s own 
sake. Dr. Stoffkraft is too obviously meant to be beaten to give us con- 
fidence in the impartial conduct of the discussion ; and when we find in the 
result how easily he has been made to yield up what formerly were 
his most cherished opinions and ideas, we feel that the argument has been 
to a large extent unreal. Yet, while we are obliged to say this, we must 
- also in fairness add that some of the parties to the conversations give 
expression to subtle thoughts, and suggest arguments of wide scope almost 
in a passing way. For instance, there is deep suggestiveness in the idea 
that if science proves or ever can prove our belief in immortality to be a 
blunder, there will be a gross and radical incongruity between the end 
and the means of the development of the human race. If the belief in a 
future state has—as cannot be questioned—enormously conduced to the 
progress and advance of man, and has led him up to a higher social stage, 
we are faced by the grievous practical anomaly—if it be untrue—that the 
highest ends are served by a lie, and that when the truth comes to be 
known, the result will be social disintegration and the arrest of progress. 
If there is this'fundamental antinomy between the conditions of our social 
environment and the truth, what end can there be to all our reflections 
but a dismal and most far-reaching scepticism as to all morality as well as 
religion? The point is only touched upon in the book before us; but it 
might well be elaborated, and must be adjudged, in view of the theories 
of evolution and progress in development, to be one of vast importance. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Philosophical Fragments. Written during Intervals of Busi- 
ness. By J. D. Moretzt, LL.D. Longmans and Co. 


There is an apologetic tone in the intimation on the title-page of this 
little work, that it was ‘ written during the intervals of business,’ which 
might have been avoided. No man is bound to write on philosophy, and 
any one who does so can be justified only if he provides the best fruits of 
his earnest thoughts on its high problems. Apart from this, Dr. Morell 
does not require to apologize for dealing with such questions. He is not 
a novice in the philosophical field. It must be now nearly thirty years since 
he gave to the world a History of Modern Philosophy which was welcomed 
at the time by many readers to whom the systems of thought—especially 
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those of French and German philosophers—which it expounded were 
strange, and which received enthusiastic praise from the late Dr. Chalmers. 
Dr. Morell there showed such luminous powers of exposition, and such 
appreciation of the higher thought of his time, that it must be a cause of 
regret, to philosophical students he should have been turned away by 
other interests from his ‘ first love.’ Philosophy, however, could not be 
matter of indifference to one who had ‘ won his spurs’ by such an ad- 
mirable work, although it has not proved so permanently popular as we 
confess we deemed it deserved. Accordingly we are not surprised that Dr. 
Morell should at intervals during an active life have sought intellectual re- 
creation and change of ideas in committing his thoughts on metaphysical 
topics to paper. The essays which are the result will be found, as he says 
in the preface, to follow in the main the lines of thought expounded in his 
History, and in an excellent smaller work called an ‘ Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy on the Inductive Method.’ This is so far true that these 
‘Philosophical Fragments ’ can scarcely be said to give us anything that 
was not to be found in the author's earlier writings. This is the natural 
consequence of the necessarily desultory studies which alone he could 
devote to the subject; but at the same time these ‘fragments,’ fugitive as 
they may be, show so much more maturity of power and so much firmer a 
grasp of his subjects, that the regret with which the author's self-exclusion 
from the sphere of the systematic scientific study of philosophy is regarded 
will not be lessened by their perusal. 

The change which has passed over the entire complexion of European 
thought since Dr. Morell wrote his ‘ Historical and Critical Review,’ is very 
marked. At that time spiritualism, or idealism—in contradistinction from 
sensationalism, or materialism — was in the ascendant. The reaction 
from the materialistic philosophy of the French encyclopedists which 
followed the French Revolution was at its culminating point. The French 
eclecticism, the German idealism, and the Scotch ‘common-sense’ schools, 
had wrested the supremacy out of the hands of the materialists, who were 
everywhere beaten and almost silenced. A great revolution has since 
taken place. The rich results of experimental science have naturally 
induced a tendency to overestimate the value of the purely experiential 
facts in human thought and knowledge; and the tendencies towards scep- 
ticism and materialism have given us the systems of positivism, agnosti- 
cism, and pessimism, in France, England, and Germany, which are now 
so prominent. The reaction from an exaggerated idealism has given a 
new importance to the precise scope and powers of the inductive method 
in metaphysics. 

Dr. Morell, we scarcely need say, believes in the applicability of in- 
duction to metaphysical researches ; and the best chapter in his new book 
is an attempt to construct a theory of human knowledge on the inductive 
basis. The pith of this chapter is contained in the theory that we attain 
our conviction of the existence of an external world through a process of 
induction ‘carried on habitually, though in great measure unconsciously, 
from the first dawn of intelligence in the mind of the infant; so that it 
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becomes part and parcel of our mental functions, of which we can never 
by any efforts divest ourselves. This theory dispenses with the direct 
apprehension which the Hamiltonian’ philosophy sought to establish, as 
well as with theOrdinary systems of idealism which never satisfy the mind 
even where they are seemingly most logically perfect. Since it places our 
knowledge of an external world, however, only on the same level as, say, 
_our knowledge of the law of gravitation, it cannot be hoped that it will 
end the interminable controversy on the subject. In his old favourite 
field of the history of philosophy, Dr. Morell gives us an admirable 
outline of the course of modern thought up to the present time. Although 
claiming that metaphysics is an inductive science, Dr. Morell has no 
sympathy with the purely materialistic school, and throughout his work 
he writes as a thorough spiritualist, who holds with loyal fidelity the three 
great cardinal truths—God, freedom, and immortality. Part II. is of a 
more practical order, consisting of lectures on psychology applied to educa- 
tion, a subject which Dr. Morell’s experience as a school inspector entitles 
him to handle with some authority, and on which his remarks will be 
found worthy of study. Asa postscript, we have an intelligent essay on 
‘The Latest Phase of Edward Von Hartmann’s Philosophy.’ Altogether 
this little work will be found mcre stimulating than are many more pre- 
tentioug volumes of philosophical disquisition. 


Our Blue Jackets. A Narrative of Miss Weston’s Life and Work among 
our Sailors. By an Eye-Wirness. (Hodder and Stoughton.) As full of 
the highest interest and stimulus as Miss Cotton’s ‘Our Coffee-Room.’ 
We know no more striking illustration of what one devoted servant of 
Christ may achieve, nor any story of achievement that is fuller of romance. 
Miss Weston’s motto is, ‘ Doe ye nexte thynge.——The Expositor. Edited 
by the Rev. Samuet Cox. Vol. VIII. (Hodder and Stoughton.) In un- 
diminished interest and strength this valuable biblical journal holds on its 
way. This volume continues the exposition of the Book of Job, by the 
Editor ; of the Pastoral Epistles, by Professor H. R. Reynolds, D. D.; Studies 
in the Life of Christ, by Professor A. M. Fairbairn, A.M., D.D.; Papers 
on Jeremiah, by the Dean of Canterbury; and miscellaneous papers by 
the Dean of Peterborough, Professors A. B. Davidson, Milligan, Sanday, 
Simon, and others, some of them of great interest.——The Atonement. 
The Congregational Lecture for 1875. By R. W. Date, M.A. Seventh 
Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A new preface of thirty pages replies 
to criticisms of the theory maintained by Mr. Dale. In itself very interest- 
ing, it is in manner a model of what controversial discussion should be. 
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